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Fly Sabena to All Europe 


Every minute’s a pleasure when you fly Sabena. And you 


see so much more of Europe! Sabena’s distinctive 


. 


ea Se. TOOT! 


service to 41 top European cities — more than any other . 


overseas airline — gives you one-ticket convenience with full 
stop-over privileges at no extra fare. Plan now to fly to Paris, 
Rome, Milan, Geneva, Madrid. Or follow the sun to the 
fabulous Mediterranean — relax in fashionable 

resorts at off-season rates; continue to Athens, 

Tel Aviv, Cairo, or Majorca. 


Sabena’s continental service sets 
your holiday mood, and the food is an 
epicure’s delight — with a European chef 
aboard all the way! And Sabena takes 
you in luxurious ease to all the cities 
you want most to see. 


From New York, daily Super DC-6 service by 


Sabena’s Intercontinental Tourist — finest over 

the Atlantic — or The Royal Sabena for 

First-Class luxury. 

Ask your Travel Agent for your free 

“Sunshine Tour” folder and, for the ladies, 

“Travel Tips by Lady Sabena.” Or write Sabena, BELGIAN Word AIRLINES 

720 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Serves More TOP European Cities 
: Than Any Other Transatlantic Airline 


Coming soon! 
.) ee - ” mn Ay. 9 ’ Offices in: ATLANTA © BEVERLY HILLS * BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND 
Sabena’s “Seven Seas” (Douglas ~7C's)t DALLAS * DENVER * DETROIT * KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * MIAMI 
PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON, D.C. * TORONTO * MEXICO, DF. © HAVANA 





EMIT introduces... 


the one and only thing new in television! 


SPACE-COMMAND TUNING 


A fabulous new invention from the research laboratories of Zenith.: 
specialists in radionics exclusively for 37 years 


Shuts off annoying commercials while picture remains on the screen 
OPERATES TV FROM YOUR EASY CHAIR CLEAR ACROSS THE ROOM 
TURNS SET ON AND OFF, CHANGES STATIONS, MUTES SOUND 
No wires.*.no cords...no flashlights...no transistors... ms batteries...no radio contro/ waves. 
You see nothing, you hear nothing! There's nothing between you and the set but SPACE! 


‘‘Space-Commander”’ in your hand answers your silent COMMAND. 
‘“SPACE-COMMAND" /s the only wire/ess complete remote contro/ 


The Royalty of RADIO, TELEVISION and PHONOGRAPHS « Bocked by 37 yeors of leadership in radionics exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS ¢ Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


ZENITH...the quality goes in before the name goes on 
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HERE IS THE ONLY ACTING SCHOOL 
WHERE YOU ACTUALLY BEGIN 
YOUR ACTING CAREER 


aw 
Bown Adams and 
Virginia Daly, Directors 


Bown Adams Professional Studio 


Because :— 


This Studio Presents Three Evenings Every Week of Show Case Productions 


Theatrical Trade-Papers and Magazines Cover Your Performances 
(Show Business Annual Award 1956 Season: Best Repertory and Experimen- 
tal Group—Second Successive Year) 


You Work With Your Own Personal Coach of Many Years Experience (Usu- 
ally Bown Adams or Virginia Daly) 


Probationary Acceptance Permits Weekly Tuitional Payments—A Course To 
Fit Every Budget 


Now Playing Every Fri., Sat., Sun., at 8:30 P.M., "Tales from the 
Sub-Conscious” ... 


“Hop on your broomstick and join the mad-shenanigans up on 81st Street. 
This is once in a full weird-wolf moon to shiver through. 4 exciting new one 
acts expertly scripted by Bown Adams and boasting superlative perform- 
ances by charming Virginia Daly and a cast of talented newcomers.” 


off-Broadway Magazine, August issue 


(Note: Approved by U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service for 
Non-Immigrant Foreign Students) 


These Stars Began Their Careers Under 
Bown Adams and Virginia Daly:— 
ANN BLYTH, RITA GAM, JOHN FORSYTHE, 
ie: JAY ROBINSON, ROSEMARY RICE 
Geraldine Page presents Best Original AND MANY OTHERS 


Play Award to Bown Adams 


For Free Interviews and Literature:— 


The Bown Adams Professional Studio 


(Located in our own building) 


306 West 81st Street, New York 24, N. Y. TRafalgar 3-0870 
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THEATRE ARTS 


Octoser, 1956 Vol. XL, No. 10 


The Cover 


Michael Todd, colorful Broadway producer whose experimentation with 
bigger and better screen processes, including Todd-AO, has given Holly- 
wood a needed shot in the arm, is the subject both of our cover and 


Ward Morehouse’s profile on page 17. Photograph by Roderick 
MacArthur. 


Bus Stop by William Inge 
“Bus Stop” on a Big Screen 


Features 
17 Mike Todd, Broadway’s Man in Motion by Ward Morehouse of 
20 The Poet: Pillar of Ibsenism by Joseph Wood Krutch ; 


reserved. Cc 


22 Toward a Theatre of the Nations by Rosamond Gilder 
26 Stage Design: New Directions or Dead End? by Donald Oenslager 
A Most Happy Journey by Jo Sullivan 


I Am Not a Camera: The Memoirs of George Spelvin 
as told to Robert Downing 


America’s Dramatic Critics 

How Living Theatre Won State Legislators by Robert Porterfield 
Daly’s Ghost and the Rake of Avon by Marvin Felheim 

From Stage to TV Screen by Robert Whitehead 

Famous American Theatres 

The Iceman Returneth 

A Last Glance Along the Straw-Hat Trail 

“My Ten Favorite Plays” by Joan Crawford and Walter Winchell 
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76 The Bard and O'Neill, with Trimmings by Emily Coleman 
78 Backstage with the Dancing Danes 
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“REVUE HIT OF 


THE YEAR.” 


WALTER WINCHELL 

“TERRIFICALLY 
seis st Hawkins, 
Tel. & Sun 

“HILARIOUS and ENC omuaan 
NOEL COW ARD 

“A BOX OFFICE SMASH.” 

Louis Sobol, Journal 

“FU _ SLY FAST and FUNNY 
HIT Coleman. Mirror 


LEONARD 
SILLMAN’S 


A NEW MUSICAL Ve 
ETHEL BARRYMORE Thea. West 47 St. 
Mots. Wed. & Sot. 


Pulitzer Prize and Critics’ 


Tne Thomas @ y GoM presents 
\a 


in the ELIA KAZAN 


Production of 


Cat 


on a Hot Tin Roof 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


with MARY BELL 
Scenery & Lighting: JO MIELZINER 
® Costumes: LUCINDA BALLARD 
MOROSCO, W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed., Sat. 


Host John C. Bruno and Audrey Hepburn 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


"For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
"Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 
“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 

Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 


filled Pen & Pencil." 
Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno’s 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch ®@ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


epen every day—cir conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


This month, a traditionally hectic one on Broad- 
way, the old makes way for the new. Some of the 
hardiest entries from last season, and yet earlier 
cveles, will not be budged, however; and it re- 
mains to be seen which of the new arrivals will 
survive but a brief moment in the fickle waters of 
the theatrical main stream. 


The musicals from last season that hope to stay 
with us awhile longer are Mr. Wonderful, with 
Sammy Davis, Jr. in the role of a performer who 
is afraid of achieving success (Broadway, 1681 
Broadway) ; The Most Happy Fella, Frank Loes- 
ser’s musical version of Sidney Howard's ‘““They 
Knew What They Wanted,”’ with Robert Weede 
as the Italian rancher, and Jo Sullivan as his 
mail-order bride (Imperial. 249 W. 45th St.): 
the runaway No. 1 hit, My Fair Lady, based 
on Bernard Shaw's ‘“‘Pygmalion,’’ with lyrics 
and adaptation by Alan Jay Lerner, music by 
Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by Julie 
Andrews and Rex Harrison (Mark Hellinger, 
1655 Broadway): and New Faces of °56, another 
in the Leonard Sillman revue series. featuring T. 
C. Jones. Jane Connell and Billie Hayes (Barry- 
more, 243 W. 47th St.). 


Musicals held over from earlier seasons include: 
Damn Yankees, in which the devil and his siren- 
helper win a fantastic pennant race for the Wash- 
ington Senators (46th Stragt, 226 W. 46th St.); 
Fanny, the Marcel Pagnol trilogy about life on 
the Marseilles waterfront (Majestic, 245 W. 44th 
St.) ; and The Pajama Game, concerning love and 
labor relations in a pajama factory (St. James 
246 W. 44th St.) 

The straight dramas that expect to remain are 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Tennessee Williams’ lone- 
run drama about a dying Mississipni plantation 
owner for whose estate the families of his unhapovy 
offspring are contending (Morosco, 217 W. 45th 
St.); The Diary of Anne Frank—winner of all 
the maior drama awards last time around (Pulit- 
zer, Critics Circle and Antoinette Perry)—about a 
young Jewish girl approaching adolescence while 
her family hides out from the Nazis in Holland 
Cort, 138 W. 48th St.); Inherit the Wind. the 
hit play based on the famous “‘monkey trial.” 
starring Paul Muni (National, 208 W. 41st St.) ; 
and Middle of the Night, the May-December ro- 
mance, starring Edward G. Robinson (ANTA, 
245 W. 52nd St.) 


On the lighter side are: The Matchmaker, with 
Ruth Gordon in the title role of Thornton Wild- 
er’s stylish farce about a merchant from Yonkers 
and his quest for a bride (Royale. 242 W. 45th 
St.); No Time for Sergeants, the hit dramatiza- 
tion of Mac Hyman’s book concerning a well- 
meaning hillbilly congenially snafuine the Air 
Force (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.) ; and Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, George Axelrod’s satiric 
comedy about a movie fan magazine writer who 
becomes a Hollywood biewig in faithful Faustian 
fashion (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.) 


OPENINGS 


The Loud Red Patrick (October 3, Ambassa- 
dor, 215 W. 49th St.)—The John Boruff adapta- 
tion of Ruth McKenney’s novel, with Arthur 
Kennedy in the title role and David Wayne 
costarring. Robert Douglas is the director. 


Sixth Finger in a Five-Finger Glove (October 
8, Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.) taney Komack 
and Gladys Holland will play the leading roles in 
the Scott Michel somedy about a man who sud 
denly finds that he owns a town in Long Island 


Harbor Lights (October 4, Playhouse, 137 W 
48th St.)—Norman Vane’s dramatic drama will 
star Linda Darnell in her first Broadway appear- 
ance, along with Robert Alda, Peter Votrian and 
Paul Langton under the direction of Guy 
Thomajan. 


The Reluctant Debutante (October 10, Henry 
Miller, 124 W. 43rd St.)—An English comedy by 
William Douglas Home in which Edna Best and 
Sarah Marshall! will play the roles of mother and 
daughter, and Wilfrid Hyde White will repeat the 
part he played in the London production, as will 
Jack Merivale 


Too Late the Phalarope (October 11, Belasco, 
114 W. 44th St.)—The Robert Yale Libott drama- 
tization of Alan Paton’s best-selling novel will 
star Barry Sullivan in the role of Pieter, with 
newcomer Ellen Holly playing the romantic lead 
George Jenkins has designed the settings, and 
John Stix is the director. 


Double in Hearts (October 16, Golden, 252 W 
45th St.)—Paul Nathan’s light cemedy will be 
directed by John Gerstad 


BROADWAY!" 
A&A MUSICAL LANDMARK FOR — 
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FRANK ost 


Musicol 


THE MOE 


Storring ROBERT WEEDE 


MATS. WED. & SAT 
WEST 45th ST 


AIR-COND.\, \ 
IMPERIAL THEATRE 


RESTAURANT 


T MUSICALS 


“ THE BES ” 
ONE OF CENTURY Larue 


REX 


HARRISON ANDREWS 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


y Fair fay 


THLEEN 


HOLLOWAY * NESBITT 


ROBERT COOTE 
MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of By 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed, & Sat. 2:30 
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—BE SURE YOU GET ALL OF IT! 


When you reduce the size of the spot of the ordinary spotlight 
you must mask out, or iris down, part of the light beam, thus 
wasting much of the available lig 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


For projecting a powerful, snow-white light in 
large auditoriums. 


SUPER- 
TROUPER 


Adjustable self-regulating 


Direct curren? high intensity with 
transformer in base. 


built-in power conversion unit. 
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BUT —when you have a spotlight with a two 
element variable focal length objective 
lens system, an exclusive feature of 
Strong spotlights—the brilliance of the 
spot actually increases as it is reduced 
in size. Both lenses are simultaneously 
controlled by one operation. 


Among the dealers who have Treuperettes and will gladly 


2, 


ALABArA Montgomery 
Photo Svund, Inc., 166 
Church St. 


CALIFORNIA — Berkeley 
Stagecraft Studios, 1854 
Alcatraz Ave. 


Fresno: Midstates Theatre 
Supply, 1906 Thomas 


Los Angeles: C. J. Holtz- 
mueller, 2533 S. Hill St. 
Pembrex Theatre Supply, 
1969 S. Vermont Ave 
B. F. Shearer Co., 1964 
S. Vermont Ave. 


Redwood City: Associated 
Lighting Service P.O 
Bex 1033 


San Francisco: C J 
Holzmueller, 1108 How- 
ard St. 

w G. Preddey Theatre 
Supplies, 187 Golden 
Gate Ave. 

Western Theatrical Equip- 
ment Co., 337 Golden 
Gate Ave. 


CONNECTICUT — Hartford 
1, Harrison Harries, 110 
High St. 


(LLINOIS— Chicago Gard- 
ner Theatre, Service Inc., 
1314 S. Wabash Ave. 


Grand Stage Lighting Co., 
23 West Hubbard St. 
National Theatre Supply 
1325 S. Wabash Ave. 


INDIANA — Indianapolis, 
Ger-Bar, Inc. 442 North 
Tilinois St. 

Union City: 


Projection 
Equipment 
St. 


, 408 Plum 


KANSAS—Topeka, Fred M 
Walls. Theatre Service 
Ce., Inc., 827 Wayne St. 


KENTUCKY—Louisville 2, 
Falls City Theatre Equip- 


ment Co., 427 So. Third 
St. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans, 
w H Bower, Spangen- 
berg, Inc., 1010 Central 
Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Bos 
ton 16, Major Theatre 
Equipment Corp., 44 Win- 
chester St. 


arrange a demonstration are: 


MICHIGAN — Detroit. Al 
bert F. Runnel Studios 
4767 14th St 


MINNESOTA — Duluth 2 
National Equipment Co 
Fast Michigan 


Minneapolis 3: 
Theatre Supply, 
wood Ave 


National 
56 Glen- 


MISSISSIPPI Jackson, 
Jackson Theatre Supply 
Co., 414 West Capitol St 


MISSOURI— Kansas City, 
Great Western Stage 
Equip. Co., Inc., 1324 
Grand Ave. 


MONTANA — Great Falls, 
Northern School Supply 


NEBRASKA—Omaha, Qual- 
ity Theatre Supply Co., 
1515 Davenport St 


NEVADA — Las Vegas, 
Stage Sound and Equip- 
ment Co., 1500 S. Main 
St. 


NEW YORK— Albany, Al- 
bany Theatre Supply Ce., 
443 North Pearl St. 


Buffalo 2: National Thea- 
tre Supply, 500 Pear! St. 
New York City: Amuse- 
ment Suppl Co., Inc., 
346 W. 44th St. 

Camera Equioment Co., 
1600 Broadway 

National Theatre Supply, 
356 W. 44th St. 
Norpat Sales, Inc., 113 
West 42nd St. 

Syracuse: J. _R. Clancy, 
Inc., 1000 West Beiden 
Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA — 
Charlotte, Standard t 
tre Supply Co., 21 Ss 
Church St. 

Greensboro: Stage Decora- 
tion & Supplies, 620 Joy- 
ner St. 

Standard Theatre Supply, 
215 E. Washington St. 


NORTH DAKOTA — Fargo, 
Northern School Supply 


OH10—Akron 13, Charles 
Hermann Electrical Sales, 
206 S. Hawkins St 


Columbus 15: Schell 
Scenic Studio, 581 s 
High St. 


OKLAHOMA — Oklahoma 
City 2, National Theatre 
Supply; 700 West Grand 
Ave 


OREGON — Portland 9 
Northern School Supply, 
1505 N. W. Lovejoy 


PENNSYLVANIA — Harris- 
burg, J. P. Lilley & Son, 
928 N. Third St. 
Philadeiphia 7: 
Theatre Supply, 
Vine St 
Pittsburgh 22: Ap «1 Vis- 
ual Services, 27 Penn 
Ave. 


Reading: Hollywood Film 
Service, 841 Penn St. 


National 
1225 


TENNESSEE — Memphis, 
National Theatre Supply, 
412-414 South 2nd ° 


TEXAS — Dallas, Harry 
Little, 10501 - 03 Hines 
Bivd 

National Theatre Supply, 
300 South Harwood St. 


WASHINGTON — Seattle. 
Display Lighting, 2110 
Western Ave. 
Northern School 
2603 First Ave. 
Spokane: Northern School 
Supply 


Supply, 


WEST VIRGINIA — Hunt- 
ington. Theatre Service 
& Supply Co., 1019— 
10th St. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA — Calgary, 
Sharps’ Theatre Supplies 
Ltd., Film Exchange 
Bldg. 

MANITOBA — Winnipeg, 
General Theatre Supply 
Co., Ltd., 271 Edmonton 
Street 
ONTARIO—Toronto, Gen- 
eral Theatre Supply Co., 
Ltd., 861 Bay St. 
QUEBEC — Montreal, Per- 
king Electric Co., Ltd., 
1197 Phillips Pl. 


Quebec—La Cle Martineau 
Electrique Limited, 860 
Est Rue Du Roi 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE . 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong [] Trouper; 


OC Trouperette; () Super-Trouper.[] Please arrange a demon- 
stration on the Trouperette. 


NAME 





SCHOOL 
Ua... 
CITY & STATE 


—THEATRE__ 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





She might 


be yours... 


. with all the good things to make her 


life a full and happy one... 


Or, she might belong to a family impov- 
erished by the tragedy of war, born in the 
rubble of its aftermath. She might lack 
even the most essential clothing and food. 


Thousands of children are in need of help 
now while they still have a chance for a 


healthy childhood. 


It takes so little to sponsor one of these 
children. For ten dollars a month you can 
have needed food and essential clothing 
sent to a child in Austria, Finland, France, 
Western Germany, Greece, Italy or Korea. 


The Save the 


Children Federation, with 


twenty-five years of experience, will do all 
the buying, packaging and mailing for you. 
Full information, the name of the child 
and a photograph will be sent to you. You 
may correspond with the child’s family so 
that your generous material aid becomes 
part of a larger gift of understanding and 


friendship. 


NATIONAL SPONSORS INCLUDE: 


Faith 


Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, James 
A. Farley, Herbert Hoover, Rev. Ralph W. 


Sockman, Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


| would like to sponsor a needy child in 


(Austria, Finland, France, | 


Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Korea, or 
| wherever most needed. |! 
for one year). Enclosed is payment 
| for the full yeor (), first half year (j, first 
| quorter (], or first month [). Please send me 
the child's name, story, and picture. 


| | cannot sponsor a child, but | would like to 
| help by enclosing my gift of $ 


j ADDRESS . 
City... 
! 


Contributions are deductible for income tak purposes. 


will pay $120 | 


SE ee 
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The Apple Cart (Uctoner 18, Plymouth, 236 W 
45th St.)—Bernerd Shaw’s comedy will star Mau- 
rice Evans and Signe Hasso. Also in the cast are 
Claudia Morgan, Katherine Hynes, Guy Spaull 
and George Turner. George Schaefer directs. 

Vic a gael 23, Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway )— Hurok is presenting the forty- 
member troupe in eight-week rtory sea- 
son. Four ys wil be perfor 
Riehard LI, Troilus and 
night Romeo and Juliet. Pa " 
Bloom, John Neville and Coral Browne head this 


English company. 

ate Fables October 25, Music Box, 239 
W. 45th St.) —The Terence Rattigan comedy con- 
sisting of two short plays with the same setting, 
following a long-run ndon success, will be 
layed by virtually the same cast, including Eric 
ortman and Margaret Leighton. Peter Glenville 
directs. 

Major Barbara (October 30, Martin Beck, 302 
W. 45th St.)—The Bernard Shaw comedy will 
star Charles Laughton (who will direct as well) 
and Cornelia Otis Skinner. Burgess Meredith, 
Glynis Johns and Eli Wallach also will appear ; 
Donald Oenslager will design the settings. 

Auntie Mame (October 31, Broadhurst, 235 W. 
44th St.)—Rosalind Russell will star in the play 
based on Patrick Dennis’ best-selling novel. Adap- 
tation by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, 
settings by Oliver Smith and direction by Morton 
DaCosta. 


TRYOUTS 


(Particulars are given only where a Broadway 
opening is, not scheduled this month.) 

The Apple Cart—Boston (Plymouth) on Oc- 
tober 1 for two weeks. 

Auntie Mame—Philadelphia (Forrest) on Oc- 
tober 1 for two weeks; Washington (National) on 
October 15 for two weeks. 





2 BIG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS © 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!” 


—McCLAIN, JRL..AMER. 


GWEN VERDON .. 
= cas a 


“A HUMDINGER!” = per-Trib. 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 

{UU WILSON 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 
Summer Theatre Festival 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Nov. | - May | — Carmel, Calif., 
Box 4026 


oo 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Hayes, President 


Professional Training 
for 
ACTORS SINGERS 
DANCERS WRITERS 


INQUIRE NOW 


about 
Integrated Programs 
and 
Specialized Courses 


Training to meet individual 
needs for technical skills, re- 
quired of performers, writers, 
and composers in today’s drama, 
musical-comedy, opera, dance, 
radio and television. 


Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 for 
Veterans of the Korean War 


YOUR PLAY NEEDS 
SOUND EFFECTS! 


Use 
M AJOR SOQUND 


RY EFFECTS RECORDS 


@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 


@ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on 
Vinyl! Records 


@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 

@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm speed only 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE pivs TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc 
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Distinguished AW 
WITH Vv ARIED INTERESTS 


If you are a reader who wants the important books in a 
specific field of interest and at the same time would like to 


OLYMPIO, André Maurois’ 
fascinating biography of Victor 
Hugo, the titan of the Romantic 
Age, and the other books : 
shown on this page are typical of 

Book Find Club selections, and 
indicative of the Club’s constant 

effort to bring the very best in 

literature to its members. To 

‘learn how the club operates 

and how you may enjoy the 

advantages of Book Find 

membership, see the 

paragraph below. 


4444 NC A 


R//s¢ 


Membership in the Book Find Club is 
both easy and highly rewarding. Each month 
you receive free our magazine, The Book 
Find News, which contains a complete report 
on the current selection with a review by a 
noted critic or authority. If you want the 
book, it will arrive automatically; if not, you 
simply return a convenient form provided, 
saying “Send me no book.” Or, if you prefer, 
you may select from our list of nearly 100 
other exceptional books. 


OLYMPIO: The Life of Victor Hugo. 

By André Maurois, author of Lélia. Critics 
have acclaimed Olympio as “a delight to read, 
the most enthralling book by the most gifted 
biographer in any language today.”’ I//ust. 
Pub. Ed. $5.95. Members’ Price $3.75. 

THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. 

A searching study of the men and women at 
the pinnacles of fortune and power in America 
—our new “ruling class."" Pub. Ed. $6.00 
Members’ Price $3.75. 

MAN THE MEASURE. By Erich Kahler. 

A history, not of man but of the human spirit. 
“It is no more and no less than the novel 

of Humanity.”—Thomas Mann. 

Pub. Ed. $5.00. Members’ Price $2.75. 

THE AGE OF REFORM. By Richard Hofstadter. 
Winner of the 1956 Pulitzer Prize in History. 
A fresh analysis of the decades from 

Bryan and Populism to the New Deal and 
FDR. Pub. Ed. $4.50. Members’ Price $2.50. 
MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer W. Smith. 
An encyclopedic historical study of man's 
many religious beliefs. Pub. Ed. $5.00. 
Members’ Price $2.45. 
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keep informed of the 


FOR PEOPLE 


finest writing being done in other fields, 


then you will enjoy and profit from membership in the Book 
Find Club. Month after month the Club selects for its members 


outstanding books, 


tory—all books that a 


those with specialized interests. 


such as those shown on this page, 
science and literature, art and religion, 


in 
biography and his- 
ppeal both to the general reader and to 
In addition, 


we call your 


attention to the substantial savings you enjoy as a member 


of the Club 


Choose any 


3 for only i Je 


Retail value. up to $20.75) 


TheCasehor 
ModemMan 


«POWER 


ITE 


AN 
INTERNATIONAL 
FCONOMY 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Edited by Edward MacCurdy. Leonardo 
self-revealed as artist, architect, inventor, 
astronomer, anatomist, and geographer. 
Illustrated. Members’ Price $5.00. 

RUSSIAN JOURNEY. By William O. Douglas. 
An intimate, perceptive record of a visit to 

a land and a people, by the author of 
BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALayas. Illustrated with 
Justice Douglas’ own photographs. 

Pub. Ed. $4.50. Members’ Price $2.75. 

THE CASE FOR MODERN MAN. By Charles 
Frankel. Both a firm reaffirmation of the 
principles of liberalism, and a rebuke to 
prophets of doom. Pub. Ed. $3.50. 

Members’ Price $2.25. 

NEW LIVES FOR OLD: Cultural Transformation 
—Manus, 1928-1953. By Margaret Mead. 
From the Stone Age to the Air Age, a 
significant report on the dramatic construction 
of a whole new world in 25 years. Jilust. 
Pub. Ed. $6.75 Members’ Price $3.75. 

A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 
WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. 

By Andrew D. White. A classic study of 
conflicting human interests. Members’ 

Price $5.00. 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. By Gerstle Mack. An 
authoritative new biography of the Moulin 
Rouge artist that recreates vividly Lautrec’s 
character, his genius, and the Montmartre 
of his time. 59 plates. Pub. Ed. $7.50. 
Members’ Price $1.89. 


SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O’CASEY. His 9 
most representative plays, selected by himself, 
including JUNO AND THE Paycock, 

THE PLOUGH AND THE Stars, and Rep Roses 
FoR MB. 832 pages. Members’ Price $5.00. 


a8 


AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY. By Gunnar 
Myrdal. The great Swedish social scientist 
who gave us AN AMERICAN DILEMMA presents 
his views on the economic future of the world. 
One of the truly important books of our time. 
Pub. Ed. $6.50. Members’ Price $3.25. 


Check the 3 beoks you want [_], clip the coupon below and mail it today 


ind Club, c/o Theatre Arts, Astor 
Theetee't Bidg.. 45th & Bway, N.Y. C. 

Please enroll me as @ member and send me, for 
only $3.95 plus 24¢ postage and handling, the 3 
books | have indicated by checkingthe appropriate 
squares below. | am to receive free the monthly 
Book Find News. | agree to buy at least 4 addi- 
tional books during my first year of membership. ! 
may cancel my membership at any time thereafter. 


THE POWER ELITE CASE FOR MODERN MAN 
OLYMPIO NEW LIVES FOR OLD 
MAN THE MEASURE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 
THE AGE OF REFORM TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
PLAYS OF O'CASEY INTERNATIONAL 
NOTEBOOKS OF DA VINCI ECONOMY 

RUSSIAN JOURNEY (1 MAN AND HIS GODS 


ee aT ee 
(Please print) 


ADDRESS 


city ZONE___STATE__TA--2-610 
(In Conoda: 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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Modern theater viewed 


in critical perspective 


Trends in 
20th Century 
Drama 


A Survey since 
Ibsen and Shaw 


By FREDERICK 
LUMLEY 


Not a professional mourn- 
er, Mr. Lumley never- 
theless deplores the “ro- 
manticism of despair’ 
which has persuaded 
some modern dramatists 
to forget that the aim of 
art is to “illuminate life.” 


For this controversial 
study of modern theater, 
he has selected play- 
wrights from many 
schools and many nations 
for “their ability to make 
theater live as an art’”— 
among them Pirandello, 
Lorca, Sartre, Eliot, and 
O’Neill—comparing them 
with playwrights in the 
negativistic tradition. A 
stimulating book which 
may make you angry. 
Photographs. $7.00 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS, inc. 
16-00 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Belis Are Ringing—Judy Holladay stars in the 
musical directed by Jerome Robbins. Book and 
lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph Green ; music 
hy Jule Styne. New Haven (Shubert) on Octobe: 
13 for one week; Boston (Shubert) on October 22 
for three weeks. 


The Best House in Naples—F. Hugh Herbert’s 
version of Eduardo de Filippo’s Filomena Mar- 
turana will star Katy oe and Reno Negri, 
with settings by Ral Alswang. Philadelphia 
(Walnut Street) on tober 2 for two weeks; 
Boston (Plymouth) on October 15 for two weeks; 
ao: | Haven (Shubert) on October 29 for one 
week. 


Child of Fortune—Guy Bolton’s adaptation of 
Henry Jamés’s novel, ““Wing of the Dove,’’ will 
star Edmund Purdom. Wilmington (Playhouse) 
on October 25; Washington (National) on Oc- 
tober 29. 


The Girls of Summer—N. Richard Nash’s new 
play will star Shelley Winters, with Pat Hingle, 
George Peppard and Natalie Trundy. It is di- 
rected by 4 Garfein. New Haven (Shubert), 
October 24-27; Philadelphia (Locust) on October 
29 for two weeks. 


The Happiest Millionaire—Kyle Crichton and 
Joseph Hayes have dramatized the book, ‘“‘My 
Philadelphia Father,”’ by Cordelia Drexel Biddle 
as told to Mr. Crichton. Walter Pidgeon will star 
as Anthony J. Drexel Biddle; Guthrie McClintic 
will direct. Philadelphia (Shubert), September 27 
os anal 13; Washington (Shubert) October 


Happy Hunting—the new Ethel Merman musi- 
cal concerns a friend of the Philadelphia Kelleys 
who is not invited to the wedding, and who sets 
out to ensnare a husband who will outrank Prince 
Rainier. Fernando Lamas will costar. Music and 
lyrics by Harold Karr and Matt Dubey, book by 
Lindsay and Crouse, choreography by Alex Ro- 
mero, direction by Abe Burrows Philadelphia 
(Shubert) on October 22 for three weeks. 


Li’] Abner—a new musical based on Al Capp’s 
cartoon, composed by Johnny Mercer and Gene 
de Paul, directed by Michael Kidd. Edith Adams 
will star as Daisy Mae and newcomer Peter 
Palmer will play the title role. Boston (Shubert) 
October 2-20; Philadelphia (Erlanger) October 
23 to Nevember 10. 


Spee Tables—Princeton (McCarter) Octo- 
wand ; Boston (Colonial) on October 8 for two 
weeks. 


Too Late the Phalarope—Boston (Colonial), 
September 20 to October 6. 


_A Very Special Baby—Luther Adler and Sylvia 
Sidney are starred in Robert Alen Aurthur’s play 
Howard Bay designed the scenery; Martin Ritt 
directed. Philadelphia (Locust) on October 15 for 
two weeks; Boston (Plymouth) on October 29. 


OFF BROADWAY 


In contrast to the new-season bustle on Broad- 
way, the tempo of theatre elsewhere in New York 
picks up a bit more slowly. The last season was a 
good one in out-of-the-way houses as well as those 
within the strictly defined Broadway tract, and 
several established off-Broadway productions are 
scheduled to remain longer. They are: The Circle 
in the Square’s hit revival of Eu ene O'Neill's 
The Iceman Cometh, winner of the New York 
Drama Desk award, and Theatre de Lys’ record- 
breaking tenant, The Threepenny Opera. 


The new season at the Phoenix Theatre began 
auspiciously with its production of Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, starring Siobhan McKenna. The Bown 
Adams Studio continues its year-round production 
of Tales from the Subconscious—original plays by 
Bown Adams—with performances on Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday evenings. The Amato Opera 
Theatre has scheduled two productions this 
month—La Bohéme (October 5-7, 12-14) and La 
Traviata (October 19-21, 26-28). Two new plays 
which opened last month at the Tempo Theatre 
are scheduled to continue, The Lesson by Eugene 
Ionesco, and Escurial by Michel de Ghelderode 
Bill Penn is the director. October 23 is the open- 
ing date set for Johnny Johnson, the Paul Green 
play set to the musie of Kurt Weill. Stella Adler 
will direct the work at the Carnegie Hall Play- 
house. 

The Cherry Lane Theatre has opened its sea- 
= —_ © pene an of Camille, ours 
solleen Dewhurst. e akes ights open 
their season on October 17 with Heanlet at St. 
Ignatius Church, 214 West 87th Street. 


TOURING SHOWS 


BALTIMORE—Fford’s Theatre will play host to 
The Pajama Game, October 1-6. 


CHICAGO—The Boy Friend opens at the Biaek- 
stone on October 1; Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne will play in The Great Sebastians opening 


at the Great Northern on October 22. A Hat- 
ful of Rain begins its national tour here on 
October 15 


CINCLINNATL—Inherit the Wind will be at thy 
Shubert, October 1-6. 


CLEVELAND—tThe Great Sebastians will play 
at the Hanna for one week beginning October 15 


COLUMBUS—The Hartman will be occupied by 
Inherit the Wind, October 15-20. 


at the Great Northern on October 22. 


DALLAS—Damn Yankees will play at the Texas 
State Fair, October 6-21. 


DES MOINES—The KRNT will house Damn 
Yankees from October 26 until the end of the 
month 


DETROIT—The Great Sebastians opens at the 
Shubert on October 1 for two weeks; on October 
22, Inherit the Wind takes over. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Inherit the Wind will be at the 
Murat, October 8-13. 


KANSAS CITY—Damn Yankees will be in town 
October 23-25. 


LOS ANGELES—The Lark will play at the Bilt- 


more, October 1-13. 

MILWAUKEE—The Pabst will entertain the 
touring company of The Lark, October 29 to 
November 3. 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Lark will occupy the Ly- 
ceum, October 16-20. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Pajama Game will open 
at the Forrest on October 15. 


RICHMOND—The Pajama Game will be at the 
Mosque, October 8-13 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


Listings for December calendar 
must be received by October 12.) 


ALABAMA 


MONTEVALLO — Alabama College Theatre 
Lace on Her Petticoat, October 25. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—Phoenix Little Theatre. Call Me 
Madam, October 2-6, 9-13; The Solid Geld Cadil- 
lac, October 23-27. 

CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND—London Circle Players ‘Strange 
Bedfellows”’ opening October 12 through No- 


vember 17. 


PALO ALTO—Palo Alto Community Theatre 
The Seven Year Itch, October 18-20, 24-27 


SAN FRANCISCO—Playhouse Repertory Com- 
pany. Right You Are, throughout October 


DELAWARE 
NEWARK—University of Delaware E 52-Univer- 


sity Theatre. The Agamemnon and The Home- 
coming, October 18-20. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO — Drama Guild. Macbeth, October 
24-26. 
NEW YORK 


GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College Readers’ The- 
atre. The Scarecrow, October 30 and 31. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Players. Suds in 
Your Eye, through October 6; Bus Stop, October 
8-20; e Lady Chooses, October 22-27; Papa Is 
All, opens October 29. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE — Little Theatre of Greenville 
South Pacific, October 16-27. 


VIRGINIA 
WILLIAMSBURG—Colonial Williamsburg. Miss 


in oad Teens and The Mock Doctor, throughout 
October 
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Pioneer in Modern Theatre 


Harley Granville Barker by C. B. 
Purdom. (Harvard University Press, 
322 pp., $6) 

C. B. Purdom’s biography of Har- 
ley Granville Barker is a valuable 
volume for two major reasons. It 
brings together a great deal of docu- 
mentary material on Barker (includ- 
ing letters to and from Shaw, Barrie, 
John Masefield, and others); and in 
relating his theatre activities as an 
actor (1891-1911), director (1900- 
1915) and playwright, commentator 
and critic (1904 until his death in 
1946), it demonstrates that Barker 
contributed significantly to the de- 
velopment of our modern theatre in 
production, direction and criticism. 

The most interesting and probably 
the most valuable portion of the book 
deals with Barker as director and 
producer, especially during the Ve- 
drenne-Barker venture at the Royal 
Court Theatre (1904-1907), with Shaw 
as the major playwright. In many 
ways the Court marked the turning 
point from the nineteenth-century 
theatre, in which entertainment and 
the star were uppermost, to modern 
conceptions of ensemble productions 
and plays of merit. As a stage direc- 
tor Barker brought to the theatre of 
half a century ago many “modern” 
principles of direction. He strove to 
develop even the smallest character 
to the fullest extent, treated the 
leading character within the frame- 
work of the play rather than as a 
star, and limited the work of indi- 
vidual actors to the requirements of 
the play—in short, kept in mind al- 
ways that “the play’s the thing.” 

A forerunner of the modern ap- 
proach to Shakespearean production 
and criticism, Barker was a follower 
of William Poel, who directed the 
younger man in the title role of 
Richard II. Adverse criticism and 
controversy greeted Barker's produc- 
tions of Twelfth Night and A Win- 
ter’s Tale in 1912 and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in 1914, for such then 
radical conceptions as the built-out 
forestage to promote intimacy be- 
tween actor and audience; speeding 
up the speaking of the lines; restora- 
tion of the entire text; continuous 
stage action; stressing the poetry 
and abolishing the traditional fustian 
and stage business. His letters of 
advice to John Gielgud in more re- 
cent years, regarding the speaking of 
Shakespearean verse, could be read 
with profit by actors of today who 
aspire to the Bard's works, It is both 
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surprising and disappointing that so 
little space is devoted in this volume 
to Barker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare, 
an important contribution to the 
trend of modern Shakespearean 
scholarship through its insistence 
that the works be considered in the 
framework of the medium for which 
they were written. 

Of special interest to workers in 
regional theatre are the sections 
dealing with Barker’s activities as 
chairman of the British Drama 
League. Here again his advice is as 
forward-looking and as pertinent to- 
day as when it was formulated; it 
regards regional drama as an im- 
portant cultural element in the 
country. 

The character of Harley Granville 
Barker as it emerges in the volume 
seems less fascinating than his ac- 
tivities. In discussing the plays Pur- 
dom suggests that in each Barker 
dramatizes a different phase of him- 
self. 

—aAlice Griffin 


Reporting Aright 

These Were Actors by George D 
Ford. (Library Publishers, 307 pp., 
$5) 

Pick a pair of families distin- 
guished in matters theatrical, make 
certain there is at least one partici- 
pant left in old age to recall the 
past, secure a literate descendant as 
annalist, put them all together with 
honesty and verve, and, sure enough, 
you have These Were Actors. The 
families, of course, were the Chap- 
mans and the Drakes, the former 
taking theatre down the Ohio and 
the Mississippi waterways, and the 
latter carrying it out to the Middle 
and Far West; the participant was 
the late Blanche Chapman Ford, ac- 
tress and prima donna extraordi- 
nary; the descendant is George D. 
Ford, a figure in show business these 
many years and manager of ballet 
companies more particularly in re- 
cent days. 

These Were Actors resolves itself 
into a series of miniatures and da- 
guerreotypes. These are held up to 
a commentary that is civilized, anec- 
dotal and, if sentimental at mo- 
ments, certainly not mawkish. There 
is Thomas Chapman in- the eight- 
eenth century who came to the stage 
by accident but flourished, theatre- 
wise, nevertheless. His achievements 
include the title role in The Beggar’s 
Opera and the part of Witwould in 
The Way of the World. His progress 
brings to life the dramatis personae 
of an era. We see him studying with 
Gay, competing with Colley Cibber, 
loving Peg Woffington, and support- 
ing Garrick. 


Package Publicity 


SERVICE 


NEW ADDRESS 


247 West 46 Street, New York 36 
COlumbus_ 5-4188 

Now regularly supplying ready- 
to-use theatrical publicity ma- 
terials on over 285 plays to 
more than 4,000 play-producing 
organizations (professional 
stock, community theatres, uni- 
versity, college and high-school 
dramatic groups). 


PACKAGES 


Each a complete publicity campaign 
on a particular play—professionally- 
written, vivid, accurate and box-office- 
boosting stories ready to submit to 
newspapers. $6 to $10 each. 


AD-MATS 


Illustrated, hand-lettered “signatures” 
of play-titles for newspaper advertis- 
ing. 50c to $1.50. 


THIS SPACE 
FOR YOUR : 
THEATRE NAMB 
& DATE 


POSTERS 
like this l-color reduction to 1/7th of 
actual size, in TWO COLORS, on 
11"x14”" card board. 50 for $8, 100 for 
$15. POST-CARDS 
NEW! For your mailing list and 
your cast’s friends. Illustrated, hand- 
lettered titles, 2 colors, enormously 
effective. 200—$4, 1,000—$14. le ea. 
in lots of 2,000 or more. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG J 


SIMON'S 


DIRECTORY 


OF 
THEATRICAL MATERIALS 
SERVICES & INFORMATION 


4 100-page classified guide covering 
the entire U. S. and Canada, listing 
Where to Buy, To Rent, To Lease, to 
Find Out EVERYTHING needed for 
stage production and theatre manage- 
ment. 

‘*A valuable handbook—-comprehensive, effective- 
ly arranged.”’"——Alice Griffin, Theatre Arts. 
“Excellent—recommended to all theatre-crafts- 
men."’—Geo. Freedley, curator, Theatre Collec- 
tion, N. Y. Publie Library. 

“Fills a long-felt need."—Norbert  Silbiger, 
Richmond, Ind., Civic Theatre. 


$2.50 at all bookstores, or from 
BERNARD SIMON, Publisher 
247 West 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
F. Goodman & A. Hackett 2.95 


BABY DOLL 


Tennessee Williams 


THE DESK SET 
William Marchant 


THE VIRTUOUS ISLAND 


Jean Giraudoux 


REPORT ON BLACKLISTING 
John Cogley 
Movies 


Radio & Television 25 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or allied 
fields. 
CELEBRITY SERVICE 
INTERNATIONAL 


ontact 


BOOK 


Trade directory for the 
entertainment industry 


Stage, Radio, Screen, Television, 

Publicity, Producers, Publishers, 

Newspapers, Sports, Nightclubs, 
Theaters, Hotels, Airlines. 


NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - PARIS 
LONDON - ROME 


Doubleday Bookshop, 655 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


copies may be 
ordered now. 


NEW 
PLAY 
ele GS Senarel. 


SRE, ON 
ih F | STAGE 
TONIGHT 


Four One-Act 

Plays 
Distinctive plays of proven merit and wide appeal 
for stage, for study, for reading enjoyment. Easy- 


to-achieve costing requirements. By C. H. Keeney. 
Write for details. 


ON STAGE TONIGET 


Mr. Ford’s daguerreotypes are pri- 
marily of Chapmans and Drakes 
duly settled in America. Enterpris- 
ing individuals and associated with 
such personalities as Edwin Booth 
and Edwin Forrest, they are posed 
against landscapes and mores of the 
new country. Mr. Ford has some 
good stories about his subjects. The 
one of Drakes wangling lodgings 
away from some mule handlers, and 
that of Chapmans hamming their 
money box out of the hands of out- 
laws have a gusto that marks 
Twain's account of a certain jump- 
ing frog. 

As is to be expected, These Were 
Actors affords us more than bio- 
graphic chitchat. In a casual way it 
lights up dim pages of history. The 
episode treated with greatest tender- 
ness is that of the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Ford is no 
disengaged raconteur in this matter. 
For one, the crime was committed 
in Ford’s Theatre. Merely to repeat 
the name is to comment. The thea- 
tre (it perhaps is not commonly 
known) was a member of a chain 
established at the time by Mr. Ford's 
uncle. A second reason for tender- 
ness is that the assassin, John 
Wilkes Booth, was a friend of the 
Fords, beloved and respected by 
them. His deed, as our narrator re- 
views it, comes not from his having 
been the devil that popular opinion 
has made of him, but from his hav- 
ing been a misguided agent of fate. 
Chronic alcoholism had muddled him; 
crass casualty had forced his hand; 
patriotism, none the less genuine for 
its gratuitous origin, brought him to 
the role of murderer. 

A last point, concerning Mr. Ford’s 
style: It is quite fluent and effective 
in evoking the troupers and theatres 
of yesterday. It gives a worthy re- 
membrance of things past. 

—Max Cosman 


THE WITHER’D GARLAND 


By 
Crane Johnson 


Diaghilev Revisited 


In Search of Diaghilev by Richard 
Buckle. (Thomas Nelson, 128 pp., 
$7.50) 


Musing on the possibility that one 
day an exhibition about him might 
be undertaken, Sergei Diaghilev re- 
portedly said: “But there’s nothing 
more depressing than a collection of 
relics which once belonged to a well- 
known person, and which have noth- 
ing to do with the work he was 
known for.” Something of this same 
reservation stayed Richard Buckle, 
ballet critic for the London Observer, 
from immediate assent when he was 
invited by the Edinburgh festival 
committee in 1954 to organize a show 
honoring the Russian impresario. But 
he made up his mind quickly, and in 
agreeing to the task he carved for 
himself a considerable niche in art 
history. 

In the book Mr. Buckle has writ- 
ten, best described as a sort of 
cultural whodunit, he relates his ad- 
ventures and misadventures in get- 
ting up the now-famous exhibit. 
Here it is told how he tracked down 
long-lost, almost forgotten Diaghilev 
mementos; and how he wheedled 
contributions from the _ unwilling 
(many of them onetime members of 
the Diaghilev circle who had fallen, 
or withdrawn, from grace). Here are 
fresh word-portraits of many who 
knew the provocative genius best. 

Mr. Buckle stirred up many ashes 
in his search for Diaghilev but the 
outstanding success of the exhibition, 
first at Edinburgh and then in Lon- 
don where its run was twice ex- 
tended, testifies to the fact that he 
uncovered more than rubble. The 
search was (in the author’s words) 
“a bumpy journey,” and the book is 
somewhat uneven, too. Nothing star- 
tlingly new is added to the Diaghilev 
record. But it is a crazy-quilt ac- 
count of a fascinating trek through 


A tense, suspenseful three act drama tell- 
ing the story of a man whose "goodness" 
causes the death of his closest friend and 
others. Simple set. Easy costuming. Large 


cast with many superb acting roles. 


Theatre Press 


550 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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much of the best in twentieth-cen- 
tury art, music and dance. The 
book’s greatest distinction: is the 
bountiful reproductions, both faith- 
ful and handsome, of the stuff Mr 


Buckle turned up. —Robert Hewes 


Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan, Major 
Barbara and Androcles and the Lion. 
The texts of the three plays, un- 
abridged and with the prefaces. 
(Modern Library, 479 pp., $1.45) 

The Children of the Ladybug by 
Robert Thom. A modern verse drama 
in two acts by a new author, which 
portrays the results of a marriage 
without’ love. This is the first in a 
series of publications of the Scholars 
of the House program in Yale Col- 
lege. (Yale University Press, 89 
pp., $2) 

Jean Cocteau by Margaret Cros- 
land. A biography, critical history 
and estimation of the life and works 
of the French author, artist and 
cinematographer, A bibliography of 
his works is included. Illustrated and 
indexed. (Knopf, 243 pp., $5) 

Maude Adams, An Intimate Por- 
trait by Phyllis Robbins. Reminis- 
cences of the actress by a long-time 
friend. Illustrated and indexed. (Put- 
nam, 308 pp., $5) 

Modjeska: Her Life and Loves by 
Anton Gronowicz. A biography of the 
Polish-born Shakespearean actress 








of the nineteenth century, including 
her own notes on her American tour 
with Edwin Booth in 1889-90. Illus- 
trated. (Thomas Yoseloff, 254 pp., $5) 

My Life in Art by Constantin Stan- 
islavsky. Translated by J. J. Robbins 
A paper-cover reprint of this impor- 
tant theatre classic by the cofounder 
and director of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. Indexed. (Meridian Books, 
586 pp., $1.95) 

Nature in Shakespearean Tragedy 
by Robert Speaight. Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Othello, King Lear, Antony and 
Cleopatra and The Tempest are an- 
alyzed in an effort to determine the 
poet’s intuitive philosophical ,on- 
cepts derived from nature. (Hollis 
and Carter, 179 pp., $3) ; On the American Stage 

The New Borzoi Book of Ballets by over a CENTURY 
Rosalyn Krokover. Information on 
the stories, history, music, choreog- 
raphy, casts, sets, costumes and per- Send for Illustrated 
formances of fifty-seven ballets, 
chiefly from the repertoires of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Ballet 
Theatre and the New York City Bal- 
let. Illustrated and indexed. (Knopf, 


Costume Plot — 





320 pp., $6) Be LOW RENTAL PRICES 
The Player’s Library. A catalogue 

of plays and critical works in the VAN HORN « SON 

British Drama League Library. This THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 

third supplement includes a section 

on the French collection. Indexed. 811 CHESTNUT STREET 

(Faber and Faber, London, 256 pp., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

$4.50) 


IEW...ORIGINAL! 


ANOTHER KLIEGL FIRST 


“OVAL” BEAM 


FRESNEL LENS SPOTLIGHT 


@ Specially designed lens produces @ No “Spill” light. 


3 to 2 beam. 


@ Adjustable from spot to flood. 
@ Provides 20% to 50% more usable 


@ Ideal for lighting “acting” areas. 
@ Perfect for back lighting. 


light in definite areas. @ For Wing use, rotate lens 90 


for narrow width and greater height. 


Educational Theater Division @ Reduces use of “Barn Doors’ to minim 


KLIEGL BROS 


NG CO In 


Lt ght ing 


HT 
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@ Available in 6” and 8” Fresnel sizes. 


Send for full par- 
ticulars AR prices. 


Studies in the Shakespeare Apocry- 
pha by Baldwin Maxwell. Examina- 
tions of four plays of dubious origin 
—Locrine, Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
The Puritan and A Yorkshire Trag- 
edy—with notes and an index. (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 233 pp., 
$4.25) 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for New Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 


The Bad Seed 

Anniversary Waltz 

A Roomful of Roses 

The Seven Year Itch 

The Solid Gold Cadillac 
Bus Stop Someone Waiting 

Wake Up, Darling 

Red Roses for Me 

The Wooden Dish 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 


MELODRAMA 
Play Service 
ALL PROVEN SUCCESSES! 


. THE REBEL'S REVENGE 
or Chicanery on the Chattahoochee 
. THE PERILS OF PAMONA 
or Passion Midst the Palmettoes 
. THE GAMBLER 
or The Dying Father's Curse 
. THE PITFALLS OF PAULINE 
or Passion, Pride and Peril 
. ROSIE'S RICOCHET ROMANCE 
or The Road to Ruin 
. THE MINER'S DAUGHTER 
or Trapped in the Shaft 
. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 
or Life Among the Lowly 
Royalty on request. All! seven $3 
scripts va 


115 West 8th St., Austin, Texas 


Shakespeare and The Tempest by 
Francis Neilson, An actor-manager’s 
analysis of The Tempest, both from 
a production and a historical stand- 
point. (Smith, 181 pp., $3.50) 


Shakespeare at the Old Vic: 1954-55 
by Roger Wood and Mary Clarke. A 
pictorial record of the seven plays in 
the second season of the Old Vic’s 
five-year plan to present all the 
works in the First Folio. Contains 
137 action photos by Wood and com- 
mentary by Miss Clarke, with pro- 
gram credits for each production 
(Macmillan, 164 pp., $4) 


Stage Lighting for Amateurs by) 
Peter Goffin. An explanation of ele- 
mentary theory, apparatus, practical 
necessities and general procedure for 
lighting, and the dramatic qualities 
of light. Illustrated and indexed. 
Fourth edition. (J. Garnet Miller, 
Ltd., London, 158 pp., $2) 


Strindberg’s Queen Christina, 
Charles XII and Gustav III, trans- 
lated by Walter Johnson. Three his- 
torical plays of the Swedish drama- 
tist with introductions and notes. 
(University of Washington Press, 282 
pp., $4.50) 


Television in the Making, edited by 
Paul Rotha. A collection of articles 
by leaders in the field of television, 
which deals with its growth and 
possible significance, as well as vari- 
ous problems encountered in TV 
production. A glossary of television 
and film terms is included. Indexed. 
(Hastings House, 215 pp., $5.75) 


The Theatre of Augustin Daly by 
Marvin Felheim. An account of the 


The author of All About Eve 
turns her devastating spotlight 
on the politics and passions 
of Broadway plays and players 
This new novel by Mary Orr is a reveal- 
ing, behind-the-scenes picture of the pro- 
duction of a Broadway play, and of a 


temperamental star who'll resort to any- 
thing — threats, blackmail, and even 


adultery—to get her way. 


IN tHe SKY 


By MARY ORR 
$3.95 at all bookstores 


noted producer-playwright of the 
nineteenth century, and of the thea- 
tre practices and personalities of his 
day. Illustrated and indexed. (Har- 
vard University Press, 329 pp., $5) 


Theatre 1954-55 by Ivor Brown. 
The first of an annual series, review- 
ing the principal theatre events, 
productions and publications in Eng- 
land from July, 1954, to June, 1955, 
with discussions of general trends 
and individual plays. by the noted 
British critic. Includes articles by J 
B. Priestley, Louis Kronenberger, 
George Devine, Peter Ustinov and 
Sir Bronson Albery. Illustrated and 
indexed, with cast and production 
credits of the London season. (Thea- 
tre Arts Books, 200 pp., $3.50) 


Unity in Shakespearean Tragedy 
by Brents Stirling, A critical treat- 
ment of seven tragedies from the 
standpoint of theme and character, 
and their interrelation in the dra- 
matic action, which views characteri- 
zation as “but one aspect of thematic 
unity.” Indexed. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 212 pp., $3.75) 


Wilderness Road by Paul Green. A 
symphonic drama in two acts, writ- 
ten and performed for the centennial 
celebration of Berea College, Ken- 
tucky. “The story of some of the 
nation’s remote—and not so remote 

educational and social frontiers, 
and of the ordinary neighborly 
Americans who traveled wilderness 
roads of the mind and spirit to 
reach them.” (Samuel French, 166 
pp., $3) 


Will Acting Spoil Marilyn Monroe? 
by Pete Martin. The biographer of 
Bing Crosby and Bob Hope attempts 
to see what makes the controversial 
actress tick, with the help of nu- 
merous quotes and anecdotes from 
Miss Monroe herself. Illustrated. 
(Doubleday, 128 pp., $2.95) 


Wise Fools in Shakespeare by 
Robert Hillis Goldsmith. A critical 
analysis of four Shakespearean char- 
acters — Touchstone, Feste, Lear’s 
Fool and Lavache—by a faculty 
member of Emory and Henry Col- 
lege. (Michigan State University 
Press, 123 pp., $3.50) 


The Technique of Acting by F. 
Cowles Strickland. A description and 
analysis of the various techniques 
developed by leading stars, presented 
as a guide to the reader for devel- 
oping and perfecting his own acting 
ability, by a director and teacher 
who has worked in community, edu- 
cational and professional theatre. 
Illustrated and indexed. (McGraw- 
Hill, 306 pp., $5.95) 
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..if you wish to obtain-WITHOUT CHARGE this “big’$25 dictionary for your 
home or office. You can get it, free, by joining the Book-of-the-Month (lub now, 


agreeing to buy only six books during the next twelve months, from at least 


100 Club selections and alternates which will be made available 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY IF YOU ARE INTERESTED: 
Early in 1956 this Thirtieth Anniversary Offer 
was made to new members of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. A large edition, estimated to be 


tional copies printed for this purpose during 
1956. The reason is simply that it takes too 
long to obtain the paper and to print and bind 
a large edition of such a huge book. Conse- 


enough for the full 
almost entirely exhausted in the first half of 


Anniversary year, was 
is advisable 
Another edition 


the year is now being 


manufactured for use during the balance of the received, 


Anniversary year, but there can be no addi 


MORE THAN TWICE 
THIS SIZE 


2544 Pages - Latest Edition 
RETAIL Price *25°° 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


YOU AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS within twelve months—from 
among the many Club choices available; and you pay, on the 
average, 20%, less for them than you would otherwise. 


EACH MONTH YOU RECEIVE a careful advance description of 
the coming Book-of-the-Month. If you think it is a book you 
would not enjoy, you send back a form (always provided) speci- 
fying some other book. Or you may say: “Send me nothing.” 


YOU WILL RECEIVE THE DICTIONARY AT ONCE with the first 
book you order. (See list in the coupon.) 


AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS—and as long as you remain a 
member—with every second book you buy you will receive 
a Book-Dividend—a beautiful or useful library volume. (Their 
average retail price has been around $6 each.) The Diction- 
ary is, in effect, an “advanced” Book-Dividend, earned by the 
purchase of the six books you agree to buy later. 


YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP any time after buying 
six books. Membership in the Club is for no fixed period, con- 
tinuing until notice of cancellation is received from the member. 
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you will 


quently, if you are interested, immediate action 
If the edition now coming from 


the presses is used up before your order is 


be notified and may, of 


course, cancel your subscription if you please. 


ALSO GIVEN: This needed metal bookrest 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


|) A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLES. Voi. 1: The Birth of 
Britain 


= ANDERSONVILLE by MacKinlay Kantor 
—) P e (te embers only) £4.25 
by Winston S. Churchill 
Price (to members only) $4.50 
THE LAST HURRAH by Edwin O'Connor 
4 Price (to members only) $3.95 


[) INSIDE AFRICA 


Prie 


by John Gunther 
e¢ (to members only) $4.25 
THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


by Millar Burrows 
embers onlw) $4.95 


IMPERIAL WOMAN by Pearl S. Buck Price (to w 
— Price (to members only) $4.25 
cf) A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 


f A NIGHT TO REMEMBER by Bruce Catton 
by Walter Lord £3.50 F e (to members onlw) $3.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A7710 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send, free, Tut 
Oxrorp Universat Dictionary with the purchase of my first selection, indicated 
above. I am also to receive separately, without charge, the bookrest illustrated 
above. I agree to purchase at least five additional monthly Selections—or Alternates 
~during the first year | am a member. | have the right to cancel my membership any 
time after buying six Club choices. After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am to 
receive a Book-Dividend* with every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A 


small charge is added for each book bought to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to mem 
bers at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in reckon 
ing Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 

Mr 

Mrs. 

Miss ) 

Address 


(Please Print Plain! 


~ Postal Zone No 

City : (if any) State 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian members, 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 
Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 


Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O’SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


*Have been in residence to produce a play at 
the Boston University Theatre. 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Speech 

ELLIOTT NORTON, Dramatic 


Literature 
BENJAMIN OREN, Music Theatre 


DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 


SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
PAUL ULANOWSKY, Music Theatre 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 


266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


* 


offstage 


Offstage 
Passing of a Pioneer 


More than any other phase of our 
theatre, the musical stage continues 
to develop at a stunning rate. It is 
obvious that the past decade or so, 
starting with Oklahoma!, has been a 
period of dominance for the musicals. 
This was not an isolated develop- 
ment, nor is it now a completed and 
accomplished development. The seeds 
for the growth of our musical stage 
had been planted earlier—at least as 
early as Show Boat and Porgy and 
Bess and, later, with Pal Joey. And 
it is evident that the musical theatre 
will continue to mature—that whai 
we have seen so far is simply a 
beginning. 

It is evident in the kind of people 
who are now being attracted to our 
musicais. The cut-and-dried, the for- 
mula-bound and the knowledgeable 
hack are on their way out. This 
point was emphasized when the an- 
nouncement that thirty-five-year-old 
Richard Wilbur, one of our most out- 
standing young poets, would supply 
most of the lyrics for the musical 
version of Candide, preceded by one 
day the tragic death of John La- 
touche at the age of thirty-eight. 
Although Latouche was generally 
considered a lyricist rather than a 
poet, he was essentially a poet who 
chose to express himself in lyrics. 
Because of the work he had done for 
the musical stage, Latouche made an 
enormous contribution toward mak- 
ing it an inviting field for Richard 
Wilbur and other creative men who 
inevitably will follow after him into 
our theatre. 

Carson McCullers has said that 
Latouche died “at the peak of his 
greatness.” This is a pleasant senti- 
ment but scarcely does full credit to 
a man as young as Latouche who, 
after years of battering at the 
fringes of popular acceptance be- 
cause he insisted on being “differ- 
ent,” seemed on the verge of achiev- 
ing the creative opportunities for 
which he had worked with such 
persistence. Consider that at the 
time of his death, Latouche’s works 


- 
ie 


bya 


were more apt to originate off 
Broadway than on, that outside of 
Cabin in the Sky and possibly Beg- 
gar’s Holiday, his best and most 
representative work was found in 
Ballet Ballads, The Golden Apple, 
Sing for Your Supper and The Bal- 
lad of Baby Doe, all of which did 
originate off Broadway. 

Consider also that at the time of 
his death, he had reached such a 
point of acceptance—and our musi- 
cal theatre had developed to such a 
point as to make this acceptance 
possible—that he was working on 
the lyrics for two projected Broad- 
way musicals (the production of 
Candide mentioned above, to which 
Dorothy Parker was contributing 
along with Latouche and Wilbur, 
and a musical version of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness!); and his 
most recent away-from Broadway 
success, The Ballad of Baby Doe, 
was on its way into New York as a 
major production this season. 

Surely at this point in his career, 
Latouche was not “at the peak of his 
greatness.” He could only have been 
on the verge of his greatest work, 
just as the kind of musical theatre 
that he did so much to mold is on 
the verge of its greatest era. 


Mind over Music? 


The steady development of the 
American musical has little connec- 
tion, so far as we can see, with the 
process of intellectualization that it 
is going through. The fact that Eu- 
gene O'Neill is the source of two 
prospective musicals —— Ah, Wilder- 
ness! and Look at Her, which is 
simply Anna Christie with notes—or 
that Bernard Shaw provided the 
basis for My Fair Lady, is only inci- 
dental. It was the talents of Alan 
Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, as 
well as those others connected with 
the production, that have made Pyg- 
malion into the remarkable musical 
that My Fair Lady is. It could have 
been an abomination. The fact that 
another musical due this season, The 
Lipstick War, is based on an article 
in The Nation does not by any means 
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guarantee that this will be a splen- 
did musical product. The idea that 
intellectual content can mean a sure- 
fire musical in this new phase of our 
theatre is dangerous doctrine. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch says it is 
prepared to learn some day that a 
musical based on an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal is packing them 
in and laying them in the aisles. Not 
us, though. Too much cerebration 
with music can lead to only 
thing: “Bring back the girls!” 


one 


Saint Bernard's Siobhan 


Of all the carefully revealed reve- 
lations of the past summer, the one 
that we like best is a fetching bit of 
intelligence from Siobhan McKenna, 
who is doing a sort of informative 
strip tease with her name. Earlier 
she revealed that her first name is 
pronounced “Shi-vaun.” Then, this 
summer, when she started appearing 
in Shaw’s Saint Joan for the first 
time in this country, she announced 
that Siobhan is Irish for “Joan.” 

Well, really. And not only that. 
Siobhan means “White Spirit,” so 
presumably Joan means White Spirit, 
too, and Shaw’s play is more accu- 
rately titled Saint White Spirit. 

This happy coincidence in names 
serves only to remind us of Donna 
Lee Hickey, an enticingly elegant 
member of the Copacabana line who 


was justifiably tabbed for Hollywood 
and got her first role in The Caine 
Mutiny. She played the role of May 
Wynn and she was indiscreet enough 
to allow her professional name to be 
changed to May Wynn in the interest 
of making one more press release 
for a movie which needed no such 
cheap-Jack publicity. It must have 
been comedown enough to become 
flat May Wynn instead of being soar- 
ing, poetical Donna Lee Hickey. But 
the rub is: Whatever became of 
May Wynn? 

And after Joan McKenna has 
played Saint Siobhan, what else can 
she do? 


Secret Weapons Dept. 


This journal is not noted for its 
forecasts on the international politi- 
cal scene, but if anyone is willing to 
ride with us on a sure thing, you 
can look for the imminent downfall 
of Messrs. Bulganin and Kruschchev. 
We base this on the reports that B. 
and K. have had the temerity to 
enter into negotiations with both 
Billy Rose and Mike Todd, a pair of 
short, energetic types who have had 
enormous success in slicing things 
down to a size suitable for easy 
handling. 

Rose has been over to Moscow ar- 
ranging an exchange of entertain- 
ment on such a vast scale that it 








Window-shopping with Inge Sand 


the ballerina of the Royal 


Danish troupe, currently touring the United States for the first 
time, was in a reflective mood when this photograph was taken 
in the company’s home base in Copenhagen. 


WIOVa GIONAV 


will be tantamount to a shift of a 
large part of the population of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. He has been 
offering the Russians a list of Amer- 
ican entertainers’ several times 
longer than his own arm, in return 
for an equally lengthy parade of 
Russian talent. He feels that this ex- 
change “might relieve a _ certain 
amount of tension.” Rose said that 
when he had “joked” to his Russian 
hosts that “violinist David Oistrakh 
had created more good will in the 
United States in a few brief weeks 
than Vishinsky had in several long 
years, no one argued back.” 

Todd has been making arrange- 
ments for the joint production of 
four or more films in the Soviet 
Union, including one entitled An Eve- 
ning of Soviet Culture. While Rose 
is busy moving all the culture out of 
the U.S.S.R., Todd sooner or later 
will have the Red Army tied up in 
knots for his movie ventures and 
then George Gobel could walk in and 
overthrow B. and K. in roughly five 
minutes. The trouble with dictators 
is that they never think of these 
angles. 


Where There's a Will 


In last Month’s THEATRE AnrrTS, 
Alice Griffin told us about the stu- 
dents at Catawaba College in Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, who sell hot 
dogs at football games to raise 
money to put on new plays. And now 
we learn of a production at the East- 
man School of Music for which funds 
were raised by members of the Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonia, who earned $1 
per hour chewing gum for tests at 
the University of Rochester dental 
dispensary. 

With examples like that before us, 
we don’t want to hear any more 
moaning from unimaginative impre- 
sarios about the impossibility of 
raising backing. 


Art vs. Assembly Line 


We find ourselves remarkably un- 
reassured by the assurance offered 
by the Burroughs Corporation Elec- 
troData Division about its electronic 
“brain,” which has been put to writ- 
ing songs. This is a machine which 
is alleged to be capable of grinding 
out ten billion tunes without human 
intervention. It is called Datatron 
and its song-writing ability is based 
on the theory that American popu- 
lar songs are strictly codified, in- 
volving a rigid pattern of notes, 
specified cadences borrowed from the 
classics, a thirty-two-measure form 
and other factors. 

The machine is ready to compose 
when these factors are incorporated 
into a formula which substitutes 
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“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a 
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numbers for notes and equations for 
tempo. A random number (your au- 
tomobile registration or Irving Ber- 
lin’s birthday will do) introduced 
from a keyboard sets off a digital 
chain reaction in which the machine 
picks off a series of coded numbers 
and matches them against accept- 
able musical criteria, which it 
“learned” in advance. 

But, says Burroughs, “No com- 
puter will ever possess the aesthetic 
gifts which are responsible for art.” 

As we say, this isn’t much reas- 


surance, considering the artistic level - 


of the American popular song. And 
we dread the day when playwrights, 
who have been suffering all the for- 
mulaic drudgery that Datatron can 
do for them in a flick of a second, 
discover this machine. We foresee a 
season in which Grandma’s Diary 
will open twice every week. 


Reverse English 


We confess to finding a strange 
fascination in the consequences of 
England’s efforts to permit their 
stage presentations to be nude so 
long as they are prudely nude. (Un- 
clad women are permitted on the 
British stage only if they remain 
motionless.) Recently we remarked 
on the plight of a London nude who 
lost her job when she became ille- 
gally active as a consequence of a 
mouse running across her foot. 

Now we learn of a pair of nudes 
who are made of sterner stuff. These 
two nudes—and please follow this 
carefully—were part of a lion-tam- 
ing act. It was their job to pose 
prettily inside the lion’s cage while 





the lion and lion tamer went through 
their routines. One night the lion 
decided to reverse the customary 
roles and lit out after the tamer, 
clawing him on the hand before the 
tamer drove him off. The two girls 
didn’t move a muscle during the at- 
tack, leading us to conclude either 
that they are products of that law- 
abiding quality which has character- 
ized the English for so many genera- 
tions, or that they were on the 
lion’s side 


Theatre Quotebook 


ROBERT ANDERSON, a play- 
wright: “It may come as a shock to 
many people that there are such 
beings as playwrights. America is 
not playwright-conscious. There are 
still hordes of theatregoers who say 
in all innocence, ‘I love to go see 
Lynn Fontanne. She always says 
such witty things.’’ 


VIVIAN BLAINE, a star of A 
Hatful of Rain, explaining her act- 
ing method: “I do what I feel the 
way I feel it should be done.” 


LEONARD SILLMAN on the tal- 
ent he has unearthed for his New 
Faces revues: “Eartha Kitt was an 
ingenue when she came to me. She 
wasn't a good ingenue because she 
had that sensuous and sultry qual- 
ity. So I told her to think of herself 
as a cat and forget about anything 
else, and you see how it worked out.” 


DOROTHY GISH: “I’ve_ never 
liked myself in the movies. That's 
the joy about plays. Somebody else 
has to look at you.” 


Walter Slezak signs his contract to portray George IV of Great 
Britain in Norman Ginsbury’s The First Gentleman, a success of 
the 1945-46 London season which is due on Broadway later this 


season. He is flanked by the producers, 


and Alex Cohen. 


Ralph Alswang (left) 
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Broadway’s 


Man in Motion 


by Ward Morehouse 


Square-jawed Michael Todd, galvanic and col- 
orful, likes black shoes and black ties, and he has 
black hair. Stocky and fidgety, he’s five-feet-eight 
and he has a year-round sun tan, acquired in 
California and on his own Park Avenue terrace. 
In meeting him and in getting to know him, you 
are given the impression that he is a combination 
of a midway pitchman, a carnival roustabout and 
a rig builder in the oil fields. He has the wiles, 
plus the charm, of an old-time Mississippi River 
gambler, and the quick eye of a faro dealer. When 
wound up he talks with the speed of a jackham- 
mer, and in a vernacular that is all his own. 

He has a mania for telephones and would rather 
speak simultaneously into two of them than into 
merely one. Much of his business is transacted 
from a horizontal position as he barks into the 
telephones from his terrace couch. In these talks 
he can change mood and tempo instantaneously, 
switching from staccato vehemence and monosy]l- 
labic utterances to pacificatory phrasings and a 
sort of hypnotism. I suspect that he often has to 
turn to cajolery and ingratiation in making his 
points in his varied operations. 

Mike has persistence on a grand scale, and 
many moments of petulance, along with humor. 
There is an impetuosity about him and he is over- 
hasty in many decisions. Often a creature of im- 
pulse and emotion, he also has a great deal of 
hard, everyday sense, unswerving self-confidence 
and an iron nerve. He has long had a gift for pick- 
ing himself up after falling on his face, and he has 
shown a genius for untangling himself after get- 
ting into seemingly hopeless financial tangles. Sev- 
eral years ago he went broke to the extent of 
$1,105,616. These debts have been settled, he says, 
dollar for dollar. 
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Michael Todd has been one of the Broadway 
theatre’s busiest and most colorful producers 
since he invaded New York in 1936. Well-known 
for his tall-girl musicals, he nevertheless has 
productions of Shakespeare and Moliére to his 
credit. 





Producer of a score of plays for the Broadway 
stage, a pioneer in Cinerama, and coinventor of 
the screen’s revolutionizing Todd-AO process, 
Mike Todd, the theatre’s gift to a gasping motion- 
picture industry, is now up to his sensitive green 


eyes in the biggest project of his career, Around 
the World in 80 Days, based on Jules Verne’s 
adventure classic. “It’s not just a picture; it’s 
show business,” he snaps. “There’s flesh-and-blood 
theatre in it, and that’s what I love. I don’t like 
the movies as such. Anybody who doesn’t love 
the theatre as theatre doesn’t belong in show 
business.” 

When Mike and other large-screen pioneers 
moved in upon motion pictures with the new de- 
velopments, death rattles were being heard in 
Hollywood; because of costs, diminishing grosses, 
taxes and vanishing attendance, the industry was 
just about scraping bottom. But those giant 
screens provided a shot in the arm; the Todd-AO 


Around the World in 80 Days was literally 
filmed around the world. Here producer 
Todd gets a lesson in ceremonial dancing 
from an Indian girl on location in Lawton, 
Oklahoma. This is the second picture to be 
made in the Todd-AO process. 


FOUNOW GNV SVON1 


The paths of Mike Todd and comedian 
Bobby Clark have crossed frequently since 
the producer's arrival in New York. Clark 
was starred in Todd’s Streets of Paris, Star 
and Garter, Mexican Hayride, The Would- 
Be Gentleman and As the Girls Go 


formula, created under the guidance of the cele- 
brated Rochester scientist, Dr. Brian O’Brien, and 
providing the illusion of audience participation, 
brought on new excitement and Hollywood be- 


In the film version of Jules Verne’s classic 
David Niven plays the adventurer who sets 
out on a globe-girdling trip. In London his 
race against time is interrupted when he is 
ensnared in a revivalist meeting conducted 
by Beatrice Lillie 
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came convincée gomplete paralysis had been 
postponed indefinitely. 7 bere’s Mike Todd 
with his prodigious Around the W BO Days, 
on which $5,000,000 has been spent. He 
that he is the sole Wayner and that it’s all his own 

Aen. e hlm W ave its New York premiére 
in mid-October, with a 7 p.m. starting time, and 
will be trouped throughout America. 

Great international stars are playing bits in 

ovr “TI digin’t have to 

sell any of them,” says WV trouble 
was in keeping people out.” The pla#@rs working 
for him include David Niven, playing Phileas 
Fogg, intrepid adventurer; Robert Newton, in the 
role of Mr. Fix, who tracks Fogg around the 
world; Charles Boyer, as the manager of a Thomas 
Cook agency; Noel Coward, managing an employ- 
ment agency; and Beatrice Lillie, who will be 
seen as a revivalist captain in London. The extra- 
ordinary cast also includes: such people as Ronald 
Colman, Frank Sinatra, Robert Morley, Cedric 
Hardwicke, Shirley MacLaine, Peter Lorre, Her- 
mione Gingold, Charles Coburn, Joe E. Brown, 
John Gielgud, Marlene Dietrich. Miss Dietrich’s 
role? She’s playing the proprietress of a Barbary 
Coast saloon. Colman has a small assignment as 
an official of a railroad in India. So it goes 

“That’s what it is—a show on film,” cries Mike, 
with increasing excitement in his voice. “I’ve 


checked with the League of New York Theatres 


for an open date so that we can have the drama 
critics at the opening, along with the film critics. 
Hell, from the very first day that I s3 inerama 
I knew that there’d be a ne Ww busi- 

> yo ll realize 
that its designed for theatre audiences. It will 
capture the spirit and the feel of the theatre. It’s 
a strange parlay of the legitimate theatre and the 
old-fashioned thing called cinema, which is fast 
fading. 

“This Around the World in 80 Days puts me 
back on Broadway. I’ve never left it, in fact. God 
knows I haven’t. I’ve always kept my office in 
New York, and my home, except for a small house 
in Paris, a room or two in Hollywood, a shack in 
the Pakistan desert. The theatre has always been 
my first love, in preference to movies. I like to 
feel that I know showmanship and that I helped 
to start a revolution in Hollywood. I don’t want 
to be a tycoon; I merely want to devote myself to 
production. I might even do a play, if I can find 
a play. The greatest thing that has happened to 
the theatre in this country is that across-America 
little-theatre movement. It’s been an epidemic 
and it’s been wonderful. 

“Get me straight: There’s no man in America 
more pro-theatre than I am, and I think that this 
Around the World project will start off a brand- 
new kind of theatre expression, that it will give a 
man out in Dead Pan, (continued on page 88) 


Paris is the scene of this episode in Todd’s newest 
film. The coachman is Fernandel, and his passengers 
are David Niven and Cantinflas as Phileas Fogg and 
Fogg’s antic servant, respectively. S. J. Perelman 
adapted the familiar Verne work 


This sequence of Around the World in 80 Days was 
made in San Francisco and represents the interior 
of a Barbary Coast saloon run by Marlene Dietrich. 
Seated beside her is Cantinflas. In the background: 
Red Skelton as a steady customer. 





Henrik Ibsen (1828-1926) 


In 1951 the New York City Theatre 
Company revived The Wild Duck, in 


Max Faber’s adaptation, at the City 


Center. Pictured in this rehearsal 
scene are (clockwise, from front 
center): Maurice Evans (Hjalmar 
Ekdal), Diana Lynn (Hedvig), Kent 
Smith (Gregers Werle). director Mor- 
ton Da Costa, Mildred Dunnock 
(Gina) 


Fredric March and Florence Eldridge 
were the Dr. Stockmann and Mrs 
Stockmann late in 1950, when Arthur 
Miller’s adaptation of An Enemy of 
the People was offered at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre in New York. Brooks 
Atkinson called the text “a vast 
improvement over the lugubrious 
Archer translation” traditionally 


used 


Peer Gynt, one of the works which 
first revealed the playwright’s pow- 
ers, was given one of its rare produc- 
tions in New York early in 1951 by 
Cheryl Crawford and Roger L. Stev- 
ens for the American National The- 
atre and Academy. The cast members 
shown are John Garfield, who had 


the title role, and Sherry Britton 
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by Joseph Wood Krutch 


Just fifty years ago Henrik Ibsen died quietly in Christiania, six years after a stroke 
had rendered him mentally incompetent. A statue in his honor was standing in the public 
square, and he was certainly the most famous international man of letters alive at that 
moment. Birthdays are happier occasions than deathdays, and this year celebrates two— 
the hundredth anniversary of Bernard Shaw’s coming into the world and the two hundredth 
of Wolfgang Mozart’s. But 1956 should also remember a man whose greatness is seldom 
questioned, whose influence is admittedly immeasurably great, but who, after having been 
endlessly discussed for a generation, now figures surprisingly little in either the living the- 
atre or the discussions of it—at least in the United States. 

Ibsen had come very slowly and a long way to the eminence, official and otherwise, 
which he finally reached. Born in a country whose language had no literary standing, and 
with only an elementary education, he began unpromisingly as a minor journalist and pro- 
vincial theatre director. Moreover his early writing gave little indication of the direction his 
genius was to take. He was already nearing forty when Brand and Peer Gynt first revealed 
something of his powers, and they are not what we now think of as characteristic. He was 
fifty-one when A Doll’s House first indicated clearly one aspect of his originality; fifty-three 
when Ghosts started him on the way to international notoriety; sixty-two when Hedda 
Gabler, perhaps his best play, was performed. The mere chronology is astonishing—espe- 
cially to us Americans of today who have been so long accustomed to a succession of play- 
wrights who do their best work in their twenties or early thirties and proceed, if at all, 
diminuendo. 

Even more astonishing was the transformation of notoriety into fame. We are not wholly 
unfamiliar with the process; but it has seldom been exemplified in so extreme a form. 
When Ghosts was new, a typical Scandinavian critic apologized for the necessity of discuss- 
ing so repulsive a work. A typical English one, after the play had had its first London per- 
formance, called it “a dirty deed done in public.” Of Ibsen it might be said as aptly as it was 
said of Wagner that he built his reputation out of the bricks thrown at him. But it is difficult 
to know just when or how the reputation was built. Perhaps the support of Georg Brandes 
in Scandinavia and of Bernard Shaw in England had something to (continued on page 92) 
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7 OF THE NATIONS 


By Rosamond Gilder 


The flags of eighteen countries were flying in the 
wind. Through wide-open doorways flowed a stream 
of people talking many languages and admiring the 
silver breastplates and plumed helmets of the Garde 
Républicaine. It was not UNESCO House nor the 
United Nations building, nor NATO, but the foyer 
of the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, Place du Chatelet 
in Paris, where the Great World Theatre was hold- 
ing open house during May, June and July. 

Thirty-five productions in fifteen languages, the 
work of twenty-four different theatres from eighteen 
countries—this is the statistical outline of the third 
International Festival of Dramatic Art. But its ar- 
tistic and human record is vaster, its implications and 
its influence for good farther reaching than can be 
measured by any figures. The mere act of bringing 
together such divergent groups, the fact that audi- 
ences found themselves night after night in happy 
and instant communion with artists who came from 
the four corners of Europe for one’s pleasure and 
profit were revealing experiences in themselves. The 
festival is a vivid confirmation of the truth that it is 
through the arts, and particularly through the per- 
forming arts, that people can talk to people in that 
place of communion which is the theatre. 

In the course of this third festival, just as in the 
two preceding ones, an interesting fact rose above 
the babel of tongues, the arguments of critics, the 
differences in political and national points of view. 
Each year the essential elements of success prove to 
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GREAT BRITAIN: Doreen Aris and 
Geoffrey Bayldon had the name roles 
in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, which 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 


staged. Shaw also was represented by 
the Dublin Theatre Players’ Candida. 
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MOROCCO: The 
Marocain 


Troupe du Théatre 
Rabat Les 
(The Street Sweepers), 
which proved one of the most inter- 
esting of the Paris offerings—an im- 
provisation recalling the commedia dell’ 
arte. 


from presented 


Balayeurs 
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AUSTRIA: Theater in der Josefstadt’s 
offering to the 1956 festival was Hof- 
mannsthal’s Der Schwierige (L’Irré- 
solu), “lightly written, deftly played.” 
Leopold Rudolph was Count Buhl, and 
Bibiane Zeller the maidservant. 


ITALY: The Paolo Stoppa-Rina Mor- 
elli company of Rome presented the 
familiar La Locandiera of Goldoni, 
directed by Luchino Visconti. Left to 
right: Paolo Stoppa (as the marquis), 
Giorgio de Lullo and Romolo Vali. 





DENIS DE MARNEY 


GREAT BRITAIN: High point of the 
lyric festival pieces was Britten’s The 
Turn of the Screw, produced by the 
English Opera Group, Miss Gilder re- 
ports. Jennifer Vyvyan was the gov- 
erness, and David Hemmings was Miles. 


WEST GERMANY: The Schauspielhaus 
of Bochum won the season’s warmest 
critical praise with a French play in 
translation: Sartre’s Le Diable et le 
Bon Dieu. The principals shown are 
Rosel Schaefer and Hans Messemer. 


PHOTO PIC 


be the skill of the performers and the virtuosity and 
originality of directors and designers. In such an 
international festival not the play but the perform- 
ance is the thing. This was strikingly true last year 
when the so-called Opera of Pekin—actually a se- 
lection of scenes from the classic repertory of China 
—and Berthold Brecht’s super-Brechtian production 
of The Caucasian Circle of Chalk were received with 
wild enthusiasm, though obviously no one under- 
stood a word of Chinese, nor cared particularly about 
the possible social implications of the ancient tale of 
revolt and injustice in the Caucasus as interpreted 
by the Berliner Ensemble. This year the outstanding 
successes were less exotic but perhaps even more 
surprising and unexpected. A German production 
of a French play, a Rumanian productior. of an 1885 
farce, an Arabian production of Moliére—what had 
these in common either with last year’s spectacles or 
this year’s varied and picturesque events? The an- 
swer lies in the arresting succession of acting and 
production styles that the festival presents on one 
stage and in one theatre, and from which emerge 
those productions that most successfully unite tech- 
nical skill and theatrical integrity. 

The youngest of all the theatres present was that 
of Morocco. The young Arab actors, aided and abet- 
ted by their French friends, have begun to create 
a theatre of their own. The troupe, which is not yet 
a national theatre but aspires eventually to that 
honor, consists of a group of young men who since 
last February have been working intensively toward 
the creation of a theatre which, while learning as 
much as possible from the European tradition, would 
yet be based on native soil. The Arab is a natural 
comedian, delighting in tall tales, in the storyteller’s 
recitals, in the drama of the market place. Though 
their religion has prohibited acting in the past, the 
young men and women of today have found a new 
freedom. Under the French protectorate, the activity 
of amateur groups was encouraged, and there are 
some fifty such groups in Rabat alone. From among 
these amateurs the present Troupe du Théatre Maro- 
cain was selected after a rigorous summer session 
during which they translated, produced and acted 
Hamlet before a fascinated audience of some eight 
thousand spectators. It is perhaps not surprising 
that after such training, young Tayeb Saddiki, who 
played Hamlet, took possession of the stage of the 
Sarah Bernhardt with all the dash and authority of 
an experienced trouper 

The Moroccan company presented two plays. The 
first was an adaptation of Moliére’s Les Fourberies 
de Scapin, in which Scapin becomes Joha, a tradi- 
tional Arab figure, first cousin of the Harlequins and 
clever rogues of the commedia dell’ arte. Directed 
by the French member of the group, André Voisin, 
but set squarely in a Moroccan market place, Mo- 
liére’s comedy rocketed across the stage with all the 
vigor and acrobatic abandon required. The two old 
men, prototypes of Argante and Géronte, were 
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WEST GERMANY: Siegmar Schneider 
and Johanna Wichmann were the An- 
dré and Natacha in La Guerre et la 
Paix, an adaptation of Tolsoy’s War and 
Peace presented by Berlin’s Schiller 
Theater. Erwin Piscator directed. 


sharply and humorously characterized by Ahmed el 
Alj (one of the adapters of the play) and Ahmed 
el Alaoui. The costumes, those of the native popu- 
lation of today and yesterday, were bright with yel- 
lows, greens and reds against an ocher background, 
and added to the gaiety of the occasion, which had 
about it the elements of impromptu. 


Even nearer to the sources of modern comedy was 
the second production of this troupe—an improvisa- 
tion in which actors, directors, designers and writers 
took part. The method by which this “creation,” 
called Les Balayeurs (The Street Sweepers), was 
brought into being recalls what we know of the early 
days of the commedia dell’ arte. Each member of 
the group contributed a scene, an idea, a locale. The 
first scenario from which the play developed was a 
series of sketches of places: the house of a rich man, 
an oasis in the desert, a poor man’s hut, the village 
dump. The curtain rose on a kind of simultaneous 
set. The action leaped from place to place with a 
minimum concern for realism and a maximum ap- 
peal for the imagination. A story of treasure found 
and lost, of twin brothers, mistaken identity, kindly 
lions, faithful wives, was strung along like a story- 
teller’s tale, homely, implausible, naive, embellished 
now and again by a folk chorus of street cleaners 
who danced and sang in (continued on page 82) 
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SWEDEN: In the Royal Dramatic The- 

p mg atre of Stockholm production of Chek- 

Pe ieee: hov’s Uncle Vanya, Anders Ek had the 

title role, and Gunn Wallgren was 

ee ae Sonya. This troupe also offered Strind- 
Che: | ae 


berg’s The Father at the festival. 


Rosamond Gilder (background, center), 
former editor of THEATRE ARTS and 
author of the accompanying report, at 
the reception for the International Con- 
gress of Dramatic Critics. Signing the 
register is Mme. Capron. 
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Pygmalion—“Covent Garden” (1945 
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oa 1! The accompanying illustrations are examples of Mr. Oenslager’s own stage design which are 
. represented in an exhibition of his work, and that ot his students, currently on display at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts under the auspices of the American Federation of Arts. The exhibit 
will be on view in other museums throughout this country during the next eighteen months. 


From my window eighteen stories above Times Square in the heart of the theatre dis- 
trict, Broadway by day looks tawdry and shabby—like old scenery exposed on a sidewalk 
naked to the sun’s worklight. By night it becomes another and a more familiar world. 
Shadows merge with the sky’s velvet cyclorama. All is light, color, sound and motion 
charged with an air of unashamed expectancy. At eight-thirty Broadway displays an infec- 
tious sense of theatre—backstage, out front, along the sidewalk, on foot or in taxis, by 
movies or cafés. Every heart thumps a little faster. Life is strangely accelerated in that val- 
ley eighteen stories below. 

I recall gazing upon another valley, a valley in Greece which embraces a sacred 
classical precinct. Here, too, is a dramatic setting. From a verdant hillside two springs gush 
forth, side by side. The ancients called one spring Forgetfulness and the other Memory, and 
both springs flow into one deep clear pool. In some way deep within us all dwell these 
same elements, and what we forget yields place to those things we remember vividly. 
So each generation must subtract from, and add to the ever-changing theatre. It would 
indeed be a hollow generation sadly lacking in wisdom that felt no compelling urge to make 
the world over after its own heart’s desire. 

The false photographic facades that adorned the stages of Henry Irving, David Belasco 
and Stanislavsky epitomized the archaeological aims of the nineteenth century, yet they fell 
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like cards before the assaults of Gordon Craig and Adolphe Appia, iconoclasts and self- 
proclaimed prophets of the New Movement. Later, secessionists from that same New Move- 
ment themselves turned reformers. And what has become of the avant-garde scenery style 
of thirty years ago? It bristled with overtones of Freud, machine worship and futuristic art, 
with only a legacy of quicksand for the future; expressionist backgrounds became hopeful 
foregrounds in the minds of many. We might almost agree with Sherwood Anderson, who 
used to say that in America the public was not for the artist and it was not against him—it 
was merely not with him. But there was unselfish unity of purpose among most of the off- 
Broadway groups that were living a dream of a dynamic American drama. Most of the fire- 
works vanished from that stage with the passing of the scenery itself. Indeed, all that 
pulsing theatre for which I first lighted candles has receded and become obscure in the 
enveloping reality of a national depression and a global war. 

In the post-depression, gold-rush years the studios were always crowded. The second 
floor of Bergman’s Scenic Studio on 39th Street was the informal roost for most designers 
fired with the will to design carloads of scenery and sharpen their techniques in craftsman- 
ship at the risk of corroding their vision of tomorrow’s theatre. It was not unusual to be 
working on ten productions simultaneously with four openings in one week. Virgin white 
scenery fresh from the builder was dragged into the studio and hauled out “done” with 
frightening speed. 

Out of that world of shifting scenes, what visual trends do we observe in the theatre 
today? The “anti-proscenium” arena offers new directions for theatre architecture. But we 
must first look to the playwrights, for today they create tomorrow’s conventions of theatre 
practice. However, if contemporary playwrights will not pick up this scenery-less challenge 
for a new>playwright’s theatre with its implications of new dimensions and freedoms, then 
we must revert to the dusty confines of our old stage whose brick walls are badly in need 
of a scenic house cleaning. 

By removing scenery entirely, we are left with a space stage animated only with the 
interpretive power of actors, and illuminated with the abstract assertion of light. Release 
and set this light in motion as dramatically as Caravaggio brought chiaroscuro to canvas, 
as Phidias brought sunlight to marble, or as the Chinese architect who invented a building 
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Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme—“The 
Home of M. Jourdain” (1936) 


Of Mice and Men—“Bank of the 
Salinas River” (1937) 
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Brand—“Near the Old Church” (1928) 


to symbolize the light of Heaven. Each overcame 
spatial limitations by his consideration of light, and 
their works endure for all time—the essence of the 
dramatic, pure theatre—just as the redwoods and 
nature’s architecture in Monument Valley endure as 
pure theatre. What could be more natural than tc 
introduce design to the space stage in visible pat- 
terns of light—black light, cold light or warm light? 
To utilize the magician’s gift for deception is legit- 
imate in the theatre since’the space stage is a labora- 
tory for imaginative experimentation where actors, 
speaking with the poetic tongue of the playwright, 
may discover fresh imagery and new dimensions. 

Scenic house cleaning might also disclose added 
evidence of fourth-dimensional trends in today’s set- 
tings. Such scenery is a skeletal arrangement of 
solid or transparent indications of numerous locales, 
which the eye of the audience may readily penetrate 
and respond to, as though with the eye of the X-ray. 
(hese locales need not be related by linear perspec- 
tive. Though they may suggest realism, they may be 
distorted and essentialized or even reduced to the 
ordered symbol of an idea. They may be abstract 
planes arranged in space. Cézanne, in‘his paintings, 
achieved an organic integration of diverse elements 
and resolved his compositions into subtle arrange- 
ments of related planes. Similarly on the stage a 
fourth-dimensional setting may become an organic 
construction of integrated locales. 

Our Broadway musical theatre has few scenic 
restrictions. It is a stylistic fusion of all theatrical 
elements. Costume and scene design are assimilated 
with the collective efforts of author, composer, direc- 
tor and choreographer. The stage designer should 
think of himself as a holding corporation of unlim- 
ited interests in the arts. He may resolve into a 
single collage, framed by the proscenium, the fan- 
tasy of Miro, a ravishing “look” by Dior, aerial 
delights by Sandy Calder, a pleasure dome of 
Saarinen and the hilarity of Peter Arno. Stage 
designers, in exercising their fancy-free talents, have 
opportunity to project musical theatre into a highly 
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The Flying Dutchman—“Outside of Daland’s 
House,” finale (1932) 


evocative adventure in the contemporary arts. 

If there appear to be new directions in stage design 
today, our stages with their technical equipment and 
scenery are obsolete, even outdating the industrial 
revolution. Today scenes are built as the carpenters 
of the Sun King built royal scenes at Versailles. 
Scenery is painted by the square foot with the tradi- 
tional brushes of 150 years ago, and mostly on the 
same material. Why not take advantage of the new 
substances derived from plastics and glass and metal? 
The enduring traditions of the past should be ex- 
posed to the advantages of these flexible materials 
of today. 

In an era dominated by the scientist, lighting 
equipment and controls slumber in quiescence, un- 
aware of the world’s electronic transformation. We 
rest content and languish with painful pleasure in 
cramped theatres and on outmoded stages. American 
industry has invented the word “automation,” prom- 
ising simultaneous social and material progress for 
everyone. Clearly the theatre needs automation! 
We are too addicted to the dead-end views of artists 
in the theatre’s conservative party. The theatre 
should go to the bank, not for money but for blood. 
It needs a transfusion. It requires the exploring 
drive of the experimental scientist and his caring 
eye for order. The artist and the experimental scien- 
tist are far from incompatible in the theatre. 

Occasionally the practical question is asked “How 
do you go about designing a scene for a play?” 
Indeed, the designer sometimes wonders himself. He 
can answer in terms of feet and inches, dollars and 
cents, minutes and hours. That is easy. But let the 
designer pause and ask himself just how the scene 
should look, first to himself and then to the audience. 
A setting is rather like a still life on the stage. The 
scene does not come to life until it is peopled with 
actors. Therefore the designer’s primary intention is 
to allow the playwright to help design his scenes. 

These scenes are more than backgrounds. They 
are the silent characters of the designer—the realiza- 
tion of all that is in the (continued on page 91) 
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When I was fifteen years old my mother, 
who wanted one of her three daughters to fol- 
low in her footsteps, asked me point-blank: 
“Well, do you or don’t you want to sing?” 
Without a moment’s hesitation and with all 
girlish innocence, I answered “yes.” It seems 
I have been either practicing or rehearsing 
ever since. 

I left home in Mounds, Illinois, that year to 
live with an aunt in St. Louis. I wanted to 
be a soprano in grand opera. After several 
months of intensive study I entered a talent 
contest sponsored by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, and won. In a concert appearance 
afterward I sang “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods.” A local newspaper critic, none too 
impressed, said my voice had a “birdlike” 
quality. (Years later John Murray Anderson 
nicknamed me the Bird Girl, but not for the 
same reason, I hope.) With.every spare mo- 
ment crammed with music, I lived three years 
in St. Louis until, at the age of eighteen I knew 
it was time to move on. That meant New York. 

Weighing all of eighty-seven pounds and 
standing just five feet tall, I arrived there and 
made a beeline for the Juilliard School of 
Music. In an audition before one of the pro- 
fessors I sang “Caro nome” from Rigoletto. 
His reaction matched my apprehension; with- 
out a moment’s hesitation he said, “Go home.” 
But I knew I couldn’t—not and become a 
singer—so I said “Phooey” and started out on 
my own. A part-time job as a filing clerk at 
Lord and Taylor helped pay the rent while 
I studied voice and musical theory at night at 
Columbia University. I thought my ship was 
in when I was chosen to appear on Arthur 
Godfrey’s “Talent Scouts,” but two harmonica 
players got bigger applause, and I went back 
to working and studying. 

Another part-time job, singing fifteen songs 
a night in a dimly lit café on West 44th Street, 
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Jo Sullivan as Rosabella 
The Most Happy Fella. 
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FRIEDMAN -ABELES 


Lower left: Polly Peachum (Jo) wags her finger at a pair of offbeat characters in the triumphant off-Broadway production of 
The Threepenny Opera. 


Left: On William Hammerstein’s invitation Jo played Julie in the City Center revival of Carousel. Here she sings with Mrs. 
Mullin (Winifred Heidt). 


Right: In the 1953 summer-stock production of To Hell With Orpheus, a satire drawn from Greek legend, Jo appeared as Mrs. 
Orpheus (Eurydice). 


Above: The most happy fella in the whole Napa valley (Robert Weede) with his arm around his Rosabella in a scene from 
the current hit musical. 


paid off when a talent scout for Rodgers and Hammerstein heard me and asked me to join the 
chorus of Oklahoma! I did. I also understudied Laurie in the show, but its historic run ended 
only two months after I caught up with it. I didn’t want to travel with the road company so I was 
“free” again. Other chorus jobs came along. I was in Sleepy Hollow (1948) for the entire run— 
twelve performances—then As The Girls Go, until finally I decided to quit the chorus line forever. 

My first appearance (when I got noticed) on Broadway was in Benjamin Britten’s Let’s Make 
an Opera, which opened on December 13, 1950. I had an acting role in the first act (a play in itself) , 
and in the second half I sang. Although it had been a great success in London, there were grave 
reservations here about Let’s Make an Opera. I remember that one reviewer said, “Let’s not.” 
After the show closed I had several guest appearances on television, and for six weeks I filled an 
engagement at the Hotel Pierre in New York with George Gobel. Then I traveled around the country 
with my own night-club act, but it wasn’t for me. ‘Way down deep I knew that I wanted to sing and 
act in musical theatre and nothing else. So I hit the straw-hat trail. I learned twenty-five roles in 
musicals, and in Miami I once sang five different leading parts in five weeks. Another time I re- 
turned to St. Louis to appear at the Municipal Opera—where I had spent countless starry-eyed 
hours in earlier days—as Dorothy in The Wizard of Oz. My parents came to every performance 
for a week; how they survived I really don’t know. 

The first time I felt I had something truly important to do was in The Threepenny Opera at the 
Theatre de Lys in Greenwich Village. I was Polly Peachum, the girl who was both soft and saucy. 
The show wasn’t a resounding success at first, and I left it when William Hammerstein asked me to 
play Julie in his production of Carousel at the City Center. Carousel was supposed to run there 
for two weeks but it lasted two months instead. I loved Julie. She let me do the things I wanted 
most, and I was thankful that the critics were appreciative. Then Threepenny Opera was put on 
again; I was Polly Peachum once more. This time we all knew better what we were doing. Lotte 
Lenya, the star of the show and the widow of Kurt Weill, who wrote the music, helped everyone a 
great deal—and me especially. Once when I felt completely helpless in (continued on page 86) 
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as told to Robert Downing 
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(When Aldrich and Myers closed Sailor’s Delight at the Lyceum 
Theatre in Minneapolis, January 15, 1955, rumor arose among the 
home-coming actors that George Spelvin, veteran actor, who had 
appeared as a policeman in the ill-starred production, would leave the 
stage forever. Interviewed recently in his bachelor apartment at 10 
Shubert Alley, while sitting for a portrait of his double, in brass, 
Mr. Spelvin spoke at length of his career.) 

Of course I won’t give up acting! There was a silly rumor like this 
in 1953, after I played the Figure-Bearer in In the Summer House 
You should have seen the Figure! And the gossips were at it again 
when I left the stage briefly for a part or two in television—but I detest 
the medium! Just as I hate the movies. When there’s a camera in sight, 
it’s the director’s show. You never know when you're on! Now, in the 
theatre, when you do a dead body, all you have do is to lie there in full 
view—and buster, you’re on! 

Not that I’ve specialized in playing corpses, mind you. But I have 
certain finesse in that direction. My cops, waiters, first to third citizens, 
and off-stage shouts, murmurs, alarums and excursions are pretty good, 
too. They should be I’ve been at my racket—er, profession—since 1886. 

For heaven’s sakes, pull your eyebrows down! I realize that most 
people think I was an invention of Winchell Smith’s. Well, I owe Smith 
plenty, but Charlie Gardiner used me in his production of Karl the 
Peddler in ’86, and George Tyler hired me for the revival of that show 
in 93. Since then I figure I’ve played more than ten thousand per- 
formances in at least ninety Broadway attractions. That’s a guess, 
partner. You see, some of my scrapbooks burned in the Iroquois. 
Others blew away with Hurricane Connie. Smith didr’t give me the 
nod till 1906, at the New Amsterdam, when I acted for him in Brew- 
ster’s Millions. Why, in 1895 Willie Collier and Chuck Reed were 
honest enough to credit me for gags they used in their comedy Hoss 
and Hoss. 

Forgive me if I sound like a name-dropper. I’ve worked with the 
best. Kaufman and Connelly used me in (continued on page 96) 
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CHERIE Kim Stanley 
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The action of the play takes place in a 
street-corner restaurant in a small town 
about thirty miles west of Kansas City 








ACT I. 
A night in early March. 1 a.m 
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ACT ONE 


The entire play is set inside a street- 
corner restaurant in a small Kansas 
town about thirty miles west of Kansas 
City. The restaurant serves also as an 
occasional rest stop for the bus lines in 
the area. It is a dingy establishment 
with few modern improvements: scenic 
calendars and pretty-girl posters dec- 
orate the soiled walls, and illumination 
comes from two badly shaded light 
bulbs that hang on dangling cords from 
the ceiling; there are several quartet 
tables with chairs, for dining; at far 
left is the counter with six stools before 
it, running the depth of the setting; 
behind the counter are the usual res- 
taurant equipment and paraphernalia 
(coffee percolator, dishes, glasses, hot 
plate, sink, electric refrigerator, etc.):; 
on top of the counter are several large 
plates of doughnuts, sweet rolls, etc., 
under glass covers. Three sugar bowls 
and a few dishes. Close to the outside 
entrance-door are a magazine stand and 
a rack of shelves piled with paper-back 
novels and books. At back is an old- 
fashioned Franklin stove. At the back 
right is a great window that provides 
a view of the local scenery. Against the 
rear wall, beneath the window, are 
two long benches meant for waiting 
passengers. At the back left is the rear 
door, close to the upper end of the 
counter. Above this door is a dim hand- 
painted sign, “Rest Rooms in the Rear.” 
In the left wall is the door to GRACcE’s 
apartment. A closet below that door. 


It is one a. M. on a night in early March 
and a near blizzard is raging outside. 
Through the window we can see the 
sweeping wind and flying snow. Inside, 
by comparison, the scene is warm and 
cozy, the Franklin stove radiating all 
the heat of which it is capable. Two 
young women, in uniforms that have 
lost their starched freshness, are em- 
ployed behind the counter. ELMA is a 
big-eyed girl still in high school. Grace 
is a more seasoned character in her 
thirties or early forties. A bus is ex- 
pected .soon and they are checking, 
somewhat lackadaisically, the supplies. 
Outside, the powerful, reckless wind 
comes and goes, blasting against every- 
thing in its path, seeming to shake the 
very foundation of the little restaurant 
building; then subsiding, leaving a pe- 
riod of uncertain stillness. When the 
curtain goes up, ELMA stands looking 
out the large plate-glass window, awed 
by the fury of the elements. GRACE is at 
the telephone, an old-fashioned wall 
phone behind counter. 


ELMA: (Drying a glass.) Listen to that 
wind. March is coming in like a lion. 
(GRACE jiggles the receiver on the tele- 
phone with no results.) Grace, you 
should come over here and look out, 
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to see the way the wind is blowing 
things all over town. 


Grace: Now I wonder why I can’t get 
th’ operator. 


ELMA: I bet the bus’ll be late. 


GRACE: (Finally hanging up.) I bet it 
won't. The roads are O.K. as far as 
here. It’s ahead they’re havin’ trouble. 
I can’t even get the operator. She must 
have more calls than she can handle. 
(Crosses behind counter, clears dishes 
from end of counter.) 


ELma: (Still looking out the window.) 
I bet the bus doesn’t have many pas- 
sengers. 


GRACE: Prob’ly not. But we gotta stay 
open even if there’s only one. (Takes 
dishes to sink.) 


ELMA: I shouldn’t think anyone would 
take a trip tonight unless he abso- 
lutely had to. 


GRACE: 
Elma? 


ELMA: No—Daddy said, before I left 
home, he bet this’d happen. 


Are your folks gonna worry, 


Grace: Well, you better come back here 
and help me. The bus’ll be here any 
minute and we gotta have things ready. 


ELMA: (Leaving the window, following 
Grace.) Nights like this, I’m glad I have 
a home to go to. 


Grace: (Washing and drying.) Well, I 
got a home to go to, but there ain't 
anyone in it. 


ELMA: (Puts tops on three sugar bowls 
on counter.) Where’s your husband 
now, Grace? 


Grace: How should I know? 


ELMA: (Crosses with two sugars.) Don't 
you miss him? 


Grace: No! 


ELMA: (Puts sugars on tables.) If he 
came walking in now, wouldn’t you be 
glad to see him? 


GRACE: You ask more questions. 


ELMA: I’m just curious about things, 
Grace. 


Grace: Well, kids your age are. I don’t 
know. I'd be happy to see him, I guess, 
if I knew he wasn’t gonna stay very 
long. 


ELMA: (Crosses back to end of counter.) 
Don’t you get lonesome, Grace, when 
you're not working down here? 


Grace: Sure I do. If I didn’t have this 
restaurant to keep me busy, I'd prob’ly 
go nuts. Sometimes, at night, after I 
empty the garbage and lock the doors 
and turn out the lights, I get kind of 
a sick feelin’, ‘cause I sure don’t look 
forward to walkin’ up those stairs and 
lettin’ myself into an empty apartment. 


ELMA: Gee, if you feel that way, why 
don’t you write your husband and tell 
him to come back? 


GRACE: (Thinks a moment, leans on end 
of counter.) ‘Cause I got just as lone- 
some when he was here. He wasn’t 
much company, ‘cept when we were 
makin’ love. But makin’ love is one 
thing, and bein’ lonesome is another. 
The resta the time, me and Barton was 
usually fightin’. 


ELMA: I guess my folks get along pretty 
well. I mean . . . they really seem to 


like each other. 


Grace: Oh, I know all married people 
aren't like Barton and I. Not all! (Goes 
to telephone again. EMA goes to sink, 
dries glasses which she puts on coun- 
ter.) Now, maybe I can get the oper- 
ator. (Jiggles receiver.) Quiet as a 
tomb. (Hangs up.) 


ELMA: I like working here with you, 
Grace. 


GRACE: Do you honey? I'm glad, ‘cause 
I sure don’t know what I'd do without 
ya. Week ends especially. 


eELMA: You know, I dreaded the job 
at first. 


GRACE: (Kidding her.) Why? Thought 
you wouldn't have time for all your 
boy friends? (eLma looks a little sour. 
GRACE gets rag from sink, wipes coun- 
ter.) Maybe you'd have more boy 
friends if you didn’t make such good 
grades. Boys feel kind of embarrassed 
if they feel a girl is smarter than they 
are. 


ELMA: What should I do? Flunk my 
courses? 


GRAcE: (Puts rag on sink.) I should 
say not. You’re a good kid and ya got 
good sense. I wish someone coulda rea- 
soned with me when I was your age. 
But I was a headstrong brat, had to 
have my own way. I had my own way 
all right, and here I am now, a grass 
widow runnin’ a restaurant, and I'll 
prob’ly die in this little town and they’ll 
bury me out by the backhouse. 


(wit, the sheriff, comes in the front 
door, wind and snow flying through 
the door with him. He is a huge, 
saturnine man, well over six feet, 
who has a thick black beard and a 
scar on his forehead. He wears a bat- 
tered black hat, clumsy overshoes, 
and a heavy mackinaw. He looks 
somewhat forbidding.) 


WILL: (On entering.) You girls been 
able to use your phone? 


Grace: No, Will. The operator don’t 
answer. 


wit: That means all the lines are 
down. "Bout time fer the Topeka bus, 
ain’t it? 


GRACE: Due now. 
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WILL: You're gonna have to hold ’em 
here, don’t know how long. The high- 
way’s blocked ’tween here and Topeka. 
May be all night gettin’ it cleared. 


GRACE: I was afraid a that. 


wit: They got the highway gang 
workin’ on it now and the telephone 
company’s tryin’ to get the lines back 
up. March is comin’ in like a lion, all 
right. 


GRACE: Yah. 


wiLL: (Taking off his mackinaw, hang- 
ing it, going to the fire to warm his 
hands.) The station house’s cold. Got 
any fresh coffee? 


GRACE: (Goes to coffee urn.) It just 
went through, Will. Fresh as ya want it. 


WILL: (Goes to counter.) A storm like 
this makes me mad. (GRACE laughs at 
his remark and gives him a cup of 
coffee.) It does. It makes me mad. It’s 
just like all the elements had lost their 
reason. 


Grace: (Stands behind counter near 
wILL.) Nothin’ you can do about a wind 
like that. 


wILL: Maybe it’s just ‘cause I’m sheriff, 
but I like to see things in order. 
Grace: Let the wind blow! I just pray 
to God to leave a roof over my head. 
That’s about all a person can do. (The 
sound of the bus is heard outside, its 
great motor coming to a stop.) 


WILL: Here it is. 


GRACE: Better fill some water glasses, 
Elma. (ELMA gets water pitcher, fills 
glasses.) Remember, the doughnuts are 
left over from yesterday but it’ll be all 
right to serve ’em. We got everything 
for sandwiches but cheese. We got no 
cheese. 


WILL: You never got cheese, Grace. 


GRACE: I guess I’m kinda self-centered, 
Will. I don’t care for cheese m’self, so 
I never think t’ order it for someone 
else. 


ELMA: Gee, I’m glad I’m not traveling 
on the bus tonight. 


Grace: I wonder who's drivin’ tonight. 
This is Carl’s night, isn’t it? 


ELMA: I think so. 


Grace: Yet it is. (Obviously the idea of 
caRL pleases her. She nudges ELMA con- 
fidentially.) Remember, honey, I always 
serve Carl. 


ELMA: Sure, Grace. 


(The front door swings open, some of 
the snow flying inside, and CHERIE, a 
young blonde girl of about twenty, 
enters as though driven. She wears 
no hat, and her hair, despite one 
brilliant bobby pin, blows wild about 
her face. She is pretty in a fragile, 
girlish way. She runs immediately to 
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the counter to solicit the attention of 
GRACE and ELMA. She lugs along an 
enormous straw suitcase that is worn 
and battered. Her clothes, considering 
her situation, are absurd: a skimpy 
jacket of tarnished metal cloth edged 
with not luxuriant fur, a dress of 
sequins and net, and gilded sandals 
that expose brightly enameled toes. 
Also, her make-up has been applied 
under the inflence of having seen too 
many movies. Her lipstick creates a 
voluptuous pair of lips that aren't 
her own, and her eyebrows also form 
a somewhat arbitrary line. But de- 
spite all these defects, her prettiness 
still is apparent, and she has the ap- 
peal of a tender little bird. Her origin 
is the Ozarks and her speech is 
Southern.) 


CHERIE: (Anxious, direct.) Is there some 
place I kin hide? 


GRACE: (Taken aback.) What? 


CHERIE: There’s a man on that bus... 
I wanta hide. 


GRACE: 
dunno. 


(Stumped.) Well, gee 


CHERIE: (Seeing the sign above the rear 
door, starting for it.) I'll hide in the 
powder room. If a tall, lanky cowboy 
comes in here, you kin just tell him 
I disappeared. 


GRACE: (Her voice stopping CHERIE at 
the door.) Hey, you can’t hide out there. 
It’s cold. You'll freeze your... 


CHERIE: (Having opened the door, see- 
ing it is an outside toilet.) Oh! It’s out- 
side. 


GRACE: This is just a country town. 


CHERIE: (Starting again.) I kin stand 
anything fer twenty minutes. 


GRACE: (Stopping her again.) I got news 
for ya. The bus may be here all night. 


CHERIE: (Turning.) What? 


GRACE: The highway’s blocked. You're 
gonna have to stay here till it’s cleared. 


CHERIE: (Shutting the door, coming to 
counter, lugging her suitcase. She is 
about to cry.) Criminey! What am I 
gonna do? 


GRACE: (Comes from behind counter, 
gets coat and goes to front door.) I bet- 
ter go out and tell Carl ’bout the delay. 
(Goes out front door.) 


CHERIE: (Dropping to a stool at the 
counter.) What am I gonna do? What 
am I ever gonna do? 


ELMA: (In a friendly way.) There’s a 
little hotel down the street. 


CHERIE: What ya take me for? A mil- 
lionaire? 


WILL: (Coming to CHERIE with a profes- 
sional interest.) What’s the trouble, 
Miss? 


CHERIE: (Looking at wILL suspiciously.) 
You a p’liceman? 


wILL: I’m the local sheriff. 


ELMA: (Behind counter. Feeling some 


endorsement is called for.) But every- 
one likes him. Really! 


CHERIE: Well .. . I ain’t askin’ t’ have 
no one arrested. 


wILL: Who says I’m gonna arrest any- 
one? What’s your trouble? 


CHERIE: I 


... I need protection. 


WILL: What from? 


CHERIE: There’s a man after me. He's 
a cowboy. 


WILL: (Looking around.) Where is he? 


CHERIE: He’s on the bus asleep, him and 
his buddy. I jumped off the bus the 
very second it stopped, to make my 
getaway. But there ain’t no place to 
get away to. And he'll be in here purty 
soon. You just gotta make him lemme 
alone. 


WILL: Ya meet him on the bus? 


CHERIE: No. I met him in Kansas City. 
I work at the Blue Dragon night club 
there, down by the stockyards. He come 
there with the annual rodeo, and him 
and the resta the cowboys was at the 
night club ev'ry night. Ev’ry night 
there was a big fight. The boss says he 
ain’t gonna let the cowboys in when 
they come back next year. 


wILL: Then he followed ya on the bus? 


CHERIE: He put me on the bus. I’m bein’ 
abducted. 


wit: Abducted! But you took time to 
pack a suitcase! 


CHERIE: I was goin’ somewhere else, 
tryin’ to get away from him, but he 
picked me up and carried me to the 
bus and put me on it. I din have nothin’ 
to say about it at all. 


wiILL: Where’s he plan on takin’ ya? 


CHERIE: Says he’s got a ranch up in 
Montana. He says we’re gonna git mar- 
ried soon as we get there. 


wit: And yor against it? 


CHERIE: I don’t wanta go up to some 
God-forsaken ranch in Montana. 


wit: Well, if this cowboy’s really 
takin’ ya against yor will, I s’pose I'll 
have to stop him from it. 


CHERIE: You just don’t know this cow- 
boy. He’s mean. 


witL: I reckon I kin handle him. You 
relax now. I'll be around mosta the 
night. If there’s any trouble, I'll put a 
stop to it. 


ELMA: You're safe with Will here. Will 
is very respected around here. He’s 
never lost a fight. 





WILL: What’re ya talkin’ about, Elma? 


Of course I’ve lost a fight . . . once. 


ELMA: Grace always said 
invinc’ble. 


you were 


wit: There ain’t no one that’s 
invincible. A man’s gotta learn that, 
the sooner the better. A good fighter 
has gotta know what it is to get licked. 
Thass what makes the diff’rence ’tween 
a fighter and a bully. (Gets magazine 
from rack and sits on bench by win- 
dow.) 

CHERIE: (Shuddering.) There’s gonna be 
trouble. I kin feel it in my bones. 


(Enter DR. GERALD LYMAN, a man of 
medium height, about fifty, with a 
ruddy, boyish face that smilingly de- 
fies the facts of his rather scholarly 
glasses and iron-gray hair. He wears 
an old tweed suit of good quality 
underneath a worn Burberry. His 
clothes are mussed, and he wears no 
hat, probably having left it some- 
where; for he has been drinking and 
is, at present, very jubilant. He looks 
over the restaurant approvingly.) 


DR. LYMAN: Ah! hath a 
pleasant seat.” 


“The castle 


CHERIE: (To ELMA.) Could I hide my 
suitcase behind the counter, so’s he 
won't see it when he comes in? I ain’t 
gonna say anything to him at all "bout 
not goin’ on to Montana with him. I’m 
just gonna let ’im think I’m goin’ ’til 
the bus pulls out and he finds I ain’t 
on it. Thaas th’ only thing I know t’ 
do. (Crosses to stove.) 


(Taking the suitcase and putting 
it behind counter) Oh, you needn't 
worry with Will here. 


ELMA: 


CHERIE: Think so? (She studies wit.) 
Looks kinda like Moses, don’t he? 
(Crosses to counter, sits on stool.) 


ELMA: He is a very religious man. 
Would you believe it? He’s a deacon in 
the Congregational Church. 


CHERIE: (Just because she happens to 
think of it.) My folks was Holy Rollers. 
Will ya gimme a cup of coffee, please? 
Lotsa cream. 


(ELMA draws a cup of coffee for her. 
Then car, the bus driver, comes in, 
followed by GRACE. CARL is a hefty 
man, loud and hearty, who looks very 
natty in his uniform.) 


(Calling to him from across the 
Howdy, Carl! You bring this 


WILL: 
room.) 
wind? 


(CHERIE drinks her coffee.) 


cart: (Hollering back,) No! It brought 
me! (This greeting probably has passed 
between them a dozen times, but they 
still relish it as new.) 


GRACE: (Slaps caRL on shoulder.) Aren’t 
you the comedian? (Takes off coat, puts 
it in closet and crosses to counter.) 
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caRL: The wind is doin’ ninety miles 
The bus is doin’ twenty. 
guess about the roads, 


an hour. 
What’s your 
Will? 

wit: (Rises.) They got the highway 
gang out. It may take a few hours. 


caRL: Telephone lines down, too? 
witL: Yah. But they’re workin’ on ’em. 


(DR. LYMAN, having got his extrem- 
ities warmed at the fire, seeks CARL 
privately to make certain clarifica- 
tions.) 


DR. LYMAN: Driver, it seems to me we 
are still in the state of Kansas. Is that 
right? 

caRL: What do ya mean, still? You been 
in the state of Kansas about a half hour 


DR. LYMAN: But I don’t understand. I 
was told, when I left Kansas City, that 
I would be across the state line 
mediately And now I find... . 


im- 


CARL: (Eying DR. LYMAN suspiciously.) 
You was kinda anxious to get across 
that state line, too, wasn’t you, Jack? 
(Startled.) Why ... 


ever do you mean? 


DR. LYMAN: what 


caRL: Nothin’. Anyway, you're across 
the line now. In case you didn’t know 


it, Kansas City is in Missouri. 
DR. LYMAN: Are you joking? 


caRL: There’s a Kansas City, Kansas, 
too, but you got on in Kansas City, 
Missouri. That’s the trouble with you 
Easterners. You don’t know anything 
about any of the country west of the 


Hudson River. 


DR. LYMAN: 


DR. LYMAN: Come, Don't 


scold. 


come now. 


GRACE: (As CARL gets out of his heavy 
coat.) Carl, let me hang up your coat 
fer ya, while you get warm at the stove. 


(She hangs up his coat as he moves 
to stove. DR. LYMAN’s eyes brighten 
when he sees Fuma, and he bows be- 


fore her like a cavalier.) 


DR. LYMAN: “Nymph in thy orisons, be 
all my sins remembered!” (Moves to 
counter.) 


ELMA: (Smiling.) 
is held up 


I'm sorry your bus 


DR. LYMAN: Oohh! Is that a nice way to 
greet me? 


ELMA: (Confused.) I mean . 


DR. LYMAN: After my loving greeting, 
all you can think of to say is, “I’m 
sorry your bus is held up.” (Sits on 
stool at counter.) Well, I’m not. I would 
much rather sit here looking into the 
innocent blue of your eyes than con- 
tinue riding on that monotonous bus 


(GRACE gets coffee, takes it to CARL.) 


ELMA: Don’t you have to get some- 


where? 


(WILL gets magazine, drifts to bench 
by window.) 


DR. LYMAN: I have a ticket in my pocket 
to Denver, but I don’t have to get there 
I never have to get anywhere. I travel 
around from one town to another just 


to prove to myself that I’m free. 


ELMA: The bus probably won’t get into 
Denver for another day. 


| would much rather sit here looking into the innocent blue of 


your eyes than continue riding on that monotonous bus. 


{Anthony Ross 
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DR. LYMAN: Ah, well! What is our next 
stop? 


ELMA: Topeka. 


DR. LYMAN: Topeka? Oh, yes! that’s 
where the famous hospital is, isn’t it? 


ELMA: The Menninger Clinic? Yes, it’s 
a very famous place. Lots of movie 
stars go there for nervous breakdowns 
and things. 


DR. LYMAN: (Wryly.) Does the town 
offer anything else in the way of diver- 
sion? 

ELMA: It’s the capital of Kansas. It’s al- 
most as big as Kansas City. They have 
a university and a museum, and some- 
times symphony concerts and plays. I 
go over there every Sunday to visit my 
married sister. 


DR. LYMAN: Aren’t there any Indian 
tribes around here that have war 
dances? 
ELMA: (Laughing.) No, silly! We’re very 
civilized. 


DR. LYMAN: I'll make my own judgment 
about that. Meanwhile, you may fix me 
a double shot of rye whiskey .. . on 
the rocks. 


ELMA: (Leans on counter.) I’m sorry, 
sir. We don’t sell drinks. 


DR. LYMAN: You don’t sell drinks? 
ELMA: Not intoxicating drinks. No, sir. 
DR. LYMAN: Alas! 


ELMA: We have fresh coffee, homemade 
pies and cakes, all kinds of sand- 
wiches . 


DR. LYMAN: No, my girl. You’re not go- 
ing to sober me up with your dainties. 
I am prepared for such emergencies. 
(Draws a pint bottle of whiskey from 
his overcoat pocket.) You may give me 
a bottle of your finest lemon soda. 


(eLMA gets bottle of lemon soda from 
refrigerator.) 


ELMA: (Whispering.) You'd better not 
let Will see you do that. You're not 
supposed to. 


DR. LYMAN: Who is he, the sheriff? 


ELMA: 


Yes. Lots of people do spike 
their drinks here and we never say 
anything, but Will would have to make 
you stop if he saw you. 


DR. LYMAN: I shall be most cautious, 
I promise. 


(She sets the bottle of soda before 
his as he smiles at her benignly. He 
pours some soda in a glass, then some 
whiskey, and ambles over to a table, 
sitting down with his drink before 
him. WILL rises, moves over to CARL, 
who’s at the end of the counter chid- 
ing GRACE, where the two of them 
have been standing, talking in very 
personal voices that can’t be over- 
heard.) 
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WILL: I sure don’t envy ya, Carl, drivin’ 
in weather like this. 


(GRACE crosses behind counter.) 


caRL: (Making it sound like a personal 
observation.) Yah! March is comin’ in 
like a lion. 


wit: This all the passengers ya got? 


caRL: There’s a couple crazy cowboys 
rolled up in the back seat, asleep. I 
thought I woke ’em, but I guess I didn’t. 


wILL: Shouldn’t you go out and do it 
now? 


CARL: I'd jest as soon they stayed where 
they’re at. One of ’em’s a real trouble- 
maker. You know the kind, first time 
off a ranch and wild as a bronco. He’s 
been on the make fer this li‘l blonde 


down here . . . (Indicates CHERIE.) 


wILL: She was tellin’ me. 


CARL: I’ve had a good mind to put him 
off the bus, the way he’s been actin’. 
I say, there’s a time and place for 
evrything. 


WILL: That bus may get snowbound 
purty soon. 


cARL: I'll go wake ’em in a minute, 
Will. Just lemme have a li’l time here. 
(WILL sizes up the situation as CARL 
returns his attention to GRACE, then 
WILL picks up a copy of the Kansas 
City Star, sitting down close to the fire 
to read. CARL leans over counter.) Ya 
know what, Grace? This is the first 
time you and I ever had more’n twenty 
minutes t’gether. 


GRACE: (Coyly.) So what? 


cart: Oh, I dunno. I'll prob’ly be here 
mosta the night. It’d sure be nice to 
have a nice lil apartment to go to, 
some place to sit and listen to the 
radio, with a good lookin’ woman .. . 
somethin’ like you . . . to talk with... 
maybe have a few beers. 


Grace: That wouldn’t be a hint or any- 
thing, would it? ™ 


caRL: (Faking innocence.) Why? Do 
you have an apartment like that, Grace? 


Grace: Yes, I do. But I never told you 
about it. Did that ornery Dobson fella 
tell you I had an apartment over the 
restaurant? 


CARL: (In a query.) Dobson? Dobson? 
I can’t seem to remember anyone named 
Dobson. 


(eELMA is washing, drying dishes be- 
hind counter.) 


GRACE: You know him better’n I do. He 
comes through twice a week with the 
Southwest Bus. He told me you and 
him meet in Topeka sometimes and 
paint the town. 


caRL: Dobson? Oh, yah, I know Dob- 
son. Vern Dobson. A prince of a fella. 


GRACE: Well, if he’s been gabbin’ to you 
about my apartment, I can tell ya he’s 
oney been up there once, when he come 
in here with his hand cut, and I took 
him up there to bandage it. Now that’s 
the oney time he was ever up there. 
On my word of honor. 


caRL: Oh, Vern Dobson speaks very 
highly of you, Grace. Very highly. 


GRACE: Well .. . he better. Now, what 
ya gonna have? 


CARL: (Sits on stool at counter.) Make 
it a ham and cheese on rye. 


GRACE: I’m sorry, Carl. We got no cheese. 


caRL: What happened? Did the mice 
get it? 


GRACE: None of your wise remarks. 


*xaRL: O.K. Make it ham on rye, then. 


GRACE: (At breadbox.) I’m sorry, Carl, 
but we got no rye, either. 


DR. LYMAN: (Chiming in, from his table.) 
I can vouch for that, sir. I just asked 
for rye, myself, and was refused. 


(ELMA, at stove, watches.) 


caRL: (Turns.) Look, Mister, don’t ya 
think ya oughta lay off that stuff till 
ya get home and meet the missus? 


DR. LYMAN: The missus, did you say? 
(He laughs.) I have no misuus, sir. I’m 
free. I can travel the universe, with no 
one to await my arrival anywhere. 


CARL: (Sits on stool at counter. To 
GRACE, bidding for a little sympathy.) 
That’s all I ever get on my bus, drunks 
and hoodlums. 


(DR. LYMAN signals ELMA for more 
soda.) 


GRACE: How’s fer whole wheat, Carl? 
caRL: O.K. Make it whole wheat. 


(ELMA gets soda from refrigerator, 
takes it to DR. LYMAN.) 


DR. LYMAN: (To ELMA, as she brings him 
more soda.) Yes, I am free. My third 
and last wife deserted me several years 
ago ... for a ballplayer. (He chuckles 
as though it were all a big absurdity.) 


ELMA: (Starts back to counter, stops. 
A little astounded.) Your third? 


(GRACE makes sandwich, gives it and 
coffee to CARL, stands behind counter 
talking to him as he eats.) 


DR. LYMAN: (ELMA sits at his table.) Yes, 
my third! Getting married is a careless 
habit I’ve fallen into. Sometime, really, 
I must give it all up. Oh, but she was 
pretty! Blonde, like the young lady 
over there. (He indicates cnerte.) And 
southern, too, or pretended to be. How- 
ever, she was kinder than the others 
when we parted. She didn’t care about 
money. All she wanted was to find new 
marital bliss with her ballplayer, so 
I never had to pay her alimony ... 
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as if I could. (He chuckles, sighs and 
recalls another.) My second wife was 
a different type. entirely..But she was 
very pretty, too. I have always exer- 
cised the most excellent taste, if not 
the best judgment. She was a student 
of mine, when I was teaching at an 
eastern university. Alas! she sued me 
for divorce on the grounds that I was 
incontinent and always drunk. (ELMA 
rises.) I didn’t have a chance to resign 
from that position. (Still he manages 
to chuckle about it.) 


CHERIE: (From the counter.) Hey! how 
much are them doughnuts? (She is 
counting the coins in her purse.) 


ELMA: (Leaving DR. LYMAN, hurrying 
back to counter.) I'll make you a spe- 
cial price, two for a nickel. 


CHERIE: O.K. 


DR. LYMAN: (Musingly he begins to re- 

cite as though for his own enjoyment.) 

“That time of year thou may’st in me 
behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, 
do hang 

Upon those boughs ——” 


CHERIE: (She shivers, ELMA hands her 
doughnuts on a plate, CHERIE gives ELMA 
money and crosses to stove.) I never 
was so cold in my life. 


ELMA: Do you honestly work in a night 
club? 


CHERIE: (Brightening with this recog- 
nition.) Sure! I’m a chanteuse. I call 
m’self Cherie. 


ELMA: That’s French, isn’t it? 


cHERIE: I dunno. I just seen the name 
once and it kinda appealed t’ me. 


ELMA: It’s French. It means “dear one.” 
Is that all the name you use? 


CHERIE: (Sits at a table.) Sure. Thass 
all the name ya need. Like Hildegarde. 
She’s a chanteuse, too. 


ELMA: (Crosses to CHERIE with coffee.) 
Chanteuse means singer. 


CHERIE: How come you know so much? 
(GRACE sits at counter with CARL.) 
ELMA: I’m taking French in high school. 


cHERIE: Oh! (A reflective pause.) I never 
got as far as high school. See, I was 
the oldest girl left in the fam’ly after 
my sister Violet ran away. I had two 
more sisters, both younger’n me, and 
five brothers, most of ‘em older. Was 
they mean! Anyway, I had to quit 
school when I was twelve, to stay home 
and take care a the house and do the 
cookin’. I’m a real good cook. Honest! 


ELMA: (Sits with cHERIE at table.) Did 
you study singing? 


CHERIE: (Shaking her head.) Huh-uh. 
Jest picked it up listenin’ to the radio, 


seein’ movies, tryin’ to put over my 
songs as good as them people did. 


ELMA: How did you get started in the 
night club? 


CHERIE: I won a amateur contest. Down 
in Joplin, Missouri. I won the second 
prize there .. . a couple boys won first 
prize they juggled milk bottles 

. . I don’t think that’s fair, do you? 
To make an artistic performer compete 
with jugglers and knife-throwers and 
people like that? 


ELMA: No, I don’t. 


CHERIE: Anyway, second prize was good 
enough to get me to Kanz City t’enter 
the contest there. It was a real big 
contest and I didn’t win any prize at 
all, but it got me the job at the Blue 
Dragon. 


ELMA: Is that where you're from, Joplin? 
(DR. LYMAN is reading a book.) 


CHERIE: (With an acceptance of nature’s 
catastrophes.) No. Joplin’s a big town. 
I lived "bout a hundred miles from 
there, in River Gulch, a li'l town in the 
Ozarks. I lived there till the floods 
come, three years ago this spring and 
washed us all away. 


ELMA: Gee, that’s too bad. 


CHERIE: I dunno where any a my folks 
are now, ‘cept my baby sister Nan. We 
all just separated when the floods come 
and I took Nan into Joplin with me. 
She got a job as a waitress and I went 
to work in Liggett’s drug store, 'til the 
amateur contest opened. 


ELMA: It must be fun working in a 
night club. 


CHERIE: (A fleeting look of disillusion- 
ment comes over her face.) Well... 
it ain’t all roses. 


CARL: (Leaving Grace for the moment, 
crosses to WILL, gets his coat.) You 
gonna be here a while, Will? 


wILt: I reckon. 
(ELMA rises, crosses to below counter.) 


CARL: I’m gonna send them cowboys in 
here now, and leave you to look after 


’ 


em. 
witt: I'll do my best. 


CARL: Tell ya somethin’ else, Will. (cart 
looks at DR.LYMAN cautiously,as though 
he didn’t want to be overheard by him, 
then moves very closely to witt and 
whispers something in his ear. WILL 
looks very surprised.) 


WiLL: I'll be jiggered. 


caRL: So, ya better keep an eye on him, 
too. (Starts off.) : 


WILL: Ain’t you comin’ back, Carl? 


CARL: (Obviously he is faking, and a 
look between him and Grace tells us 
something is up between them. He 


winks at her and stretches.) To tell the 
truth, Will, I git so darn stiff, sittin’ at 
the wheel all day, I thought I'd go out 
fer a long walk. 


WiLL: In this blizzard? You gone crazy? 


(eLma is doing dishes behind the 
counter.) 


cart: No. That’s just the kinda fella 
I am, Will. I like to go fer long walks 
in the rain and snow. Freshens a fella 
up. Sometimes I walk fer hours. 


(Grace clears dishes from counter.) 
WILL: Ya do? 


carL: Yah. Fer hours. That’s just the 
kinda fella I am. (He saunters out, 
whistling to show his nonchalance.) 


wILL: (Rises, crosses to counter. To 
GRACE.) Imagine! Goin’ out fer a walk, 
a night like this. 


Grace: Well, it’s really very good for 
one, Will. It really is. 


CHERIE: (Crosses to counter carrying 
coffee and doughnuts, sits on stool and 
leans over counter to talk to ELMA pri- 
vately.) He said he was gonna wake 
him up. Then he'll be in here pretty 
soon. You won't let on I said anything 
‘bout him, will ya? 


(WILL sits near stove, reads news- 
paper.) 


ELMA: No. Cross my heart. 


(DR. LYMAN is suddenly reminded of 
another poem, which he begins to 
recite in full voice as he rises.) 


DR. LYMAN: “Shall I compare thee to a 
Summer’s day? 

Thou are more lovely and more 
temperate: 

Rough winds do shake, the darling buds 

of May, 

And Summer’s lease hath all too short 

a date.” 


ELMA: (Still behind counter, she hears 
DR. LYMAN, smiles fondly, and calls to 
him across room.) Why, that’s one of 
my favorite sonnets. 


DR. LYMAN: It is? Do you read Shake- 
speare? 
(GRACE crosses to DR. LYMAN’s table, 
which she clears, taking dishes back 
to counter. DR. LYMAN is at counter.) 


ELMA: I studied him at school, in Eng- 
lish class. I loved the sonnets. I mem- 
orized some of them myself. 


DR. LYMAN: (Sits on stool.) I used to 
know them all, by heart. And many of 
the plays I could recite in their en- 
tirety. I often did, for the entertainment 
and the annoyance of my friends. (He 
and eL_ma laugh together.) 


ELMA: Last fall I memorized the Bal- 
cony Scene from Romeo and Juliet. A 
boy in class played Romeo and we pre- 
sented it for convocation one day. 
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pR. LYMAN: Ah! I wish I had been there 
to see 


(cHERIE feels called upon to explain 
her own position in regard to Shake- 
speare, as ELMA resumes work behind 
counter. GRACE crosses to sink, washes 
dishes.) 


cHeRIE: Where I went to school, we din 
read no Shakespeare ‘til the ninth 
In the ninth grade everyone 
read Julius Caesar. I oney got as far 
as the eighth. I seen Marlon Brando in 
the movie, though. I sure do like that 
Marlon Brando. 


grade 


DR. LYMAN: (Now that cHERIE has called 
attention to herself.) Madam, where is 


thy Lochinvar? 


cere: (Giggling.) I don’t understand 
anything you say, but I just love the 
way you say it. 

And I 
everything I say 
despise the way I say it. 


DR. LYMAN: understand 


but privately 


cHERIE: (Giggling.) That’s so cute. (A 


memory returns.) 


I had a very nice 
friend once that recited poetry. 


DR. LYMAN: (With spoofing seriousness.) 
Whatever could have happened to him? 


CHERIE: I dunno. He left town. His name 
was Mr. Everett Brubaker. He sold 
second-hand cars at the corner of 
Eighth and Wyandotte. He had a lovely 
Pontiac car-with-the-top-down. He 
talked nice, but I guess he really wasn’t 
any nicer’n any of the others. 


DR. LYMAN: The others? 


CHERIE: Well .. . ya meet quite a few 
men in the place I worked at, the Blue 


Dragon night club, out by the stock- 
yards. Ever hear of it? 

DR. LYMAN: No, and I deeply regret the 
fact. 


CHERIE: You're just sayin’ that. An edu- 
cated man like you, you wouldn’t have 
no use for the Blue Dragon. 


DR. LYMAN: 
wouldn’t? 


(With a dubious look.) I 


(The front door swings open again 
and the two cowboys, BO DECKER and 
VIRGIL BLESSING, VIRGIL enters 
first. Bo stands inside door, 
around. Their appearance now is 
rumpledly picturesque and they both 
could pass, at first glance, for out- 
laws. BO is in his early twenties, is 
tall and slim and good looking in an 
outdoors way. Now he is very un- 
kempt. He wears faded jeans that 
cling to his legs like shedding skin; 
his boots, worn under his jeans, are 
scuffed and dusty; and the Stetson on 
the back of his head is worn and 
tattered. Over a faded denim shirt he 
wears a shiny horsehide jacket, and 
around his neck is tied a bandana. 
VIRGIL is a man in his forties who 
seems to regard Bo in an almost 
parental way. A big man, corpulent 
and slow moving, he seems almost an 
adjunct of Bo. Dressed similarly to 
BO, perhaps a trifle more tidy, he car- 
ries a guitar in a case and keeps a 
bag of Bull Durham in his shirt 
pocket, out of which he rolls frequent 
cigarettes. Both men are still trying 
to wake up from their snooze, but Bo 
is quick to recognize cHERIE. Neither 
cowboy has thought to shut the door 


enter. 
looks 


DR. LYMAN: Madam, where is thy Lochinvar? 
CHERIE: | don't understand anything you say, but | just love the way you say it. 


(Kim Stanley 


Anthony Ross) 


ZINN ARTHUR 


behind them and the others begin to 
shiver.) 


Bo: (In a full voice accustomed to 
speaking in an open field.) Hey! Why 
din anyone wake us up? Virg’n I 
mighta froze out there. 


GRACE: Hey! Shut the door. 


Bo: (Calling across the room.) Cherry! 
how come you get off the bus, ’thout 
lettin’ me know? That any way tc treat 
the man you’re gonna marry? 


WILL: (Lifting his eyes from the paper.) 
Shut the door, cowboy! 


(Bo doesn’t hear wit, but 
strides across the room to CHERIE, who 
is huddled over the counter as though 
hoping he might overlook her. virGIL, 
still rubbing sleep out of his eyes, 
drifts near the stove.) 


even 


Bo: Thass no way to treat a fella, 
Cherry, to slip off the bus like ya 
wanted to get rid of him, maybe. And 
come in here and eat by yourself. I 
thought we’d have a li’l snack t’gether. 
Sometimes I don’t 
Cherry. 


understand you, 


CHERIE: Fer the hunderth 


name ain’t Cherry. 


time, my 


BO: I cain’t say it the way you do. 
What’s wrong with Cherry? 


CHERIE: It’s kinda embarrassin’. 


WILL: (In a firmer, louder voice.) Cow- 
boy, will you have the decency to shut 
that door! 


(VIRGIL now responds immediately, 
and quickly closes the door as Bo 
turns to WILL.) 


Bo: (There is nothing to call him for 
the moment but insolent as he crosses 
to wiItL.) Why, what’s the matter with 
you, Mister? You afraid of a little fresh 
air? (wILt glowers but Bo is not fazed.) 
Why, man, ya oughta breathe real deep 
and git yor lungs full of it. Thass the 
trouble with you city people. You git 
soft. 


(WILL rises, comes to BO.) 
VIRGIL: (Wispering.) He’s the sheriff, Bo. 


Bo: (In full voice, for wit’s benefit.) 
S’posin’ he is the sheriff! What’s that 
matter t’ me? That don’t give him the 
right t’ insult my manners, does it? No 
man ever had to tell me what t’ do, did 
he, Virge? Did he? 


vircIL: No. No. But there allus comes 
a time, Bo, when . . . (vinci puts his 
guitar down. Bo puts his hat on top 
of it.) 

BO: 
the benefit of all.) My name’s Bo 
Decker. I’m twenty-one years old and 
own me m’own ranch up in Timber 
Hill, Montana, where I got a herd a 
fine Hereford cattle and a dozen horses, 
and the finest sheep and hogs and 


(Ignoring virciL, speaking out for 
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BO: Cherry! how come you get off the bus, ‘thout lettin’ me know? 
That any way to treat the man you're gonna marry? 


{Albert 


chickens anywhere in the country. And 
I jest come back from a rodeo where I 
won "bout ev'ry prize there was, din 
I, Virge? (Joshingly, he elbows vircIL 
in the ribs.) Yap, I’m the prize bronco- 
buster, ’n steer-roper, ’n bull-dogger, 
anywhere ‘round. I won ’em all. And 
what’s more, had my picture taken by 
Life magazine. (Confronting witt.) So 
I'd appreciate your talkin’ to me with 
a little respect in yor voice, Mister, and 
not go hollerin’ orders to me from 
across the room like I was some no- 
count servant. 


(wit. is flabbergasted.) 


CHERIE: (Privately to ELMA.) 
ever see anybody like him? 


Did ya 


wit: (Finally finds his voice and uses 
it, after a struggle with himself to 
sound just and impartial.) You was the 
last one in, cowboy, and you left the 
door open. You shoulda closed it, I 
don’t care who y’are. That’s all I’m 
saying. 


BO: Door’s closed now. What ya arguin’ 
"bout? (Leaving a hushed and somewhat 
awed audience, Bo strides over to the 
counter and drops to a stool.) Seems 
like we’re gonna be here a while, Virge. 
How’s fer some grub? 
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VIRGIL: (Remaining by magazine coun- 
ter.) Not yet, Bo. I'm chewin’ t’backy 
(Takes off coat and hat.) 


Bo: (Slapping a thigh.) Thass ole Virge 
for ya. Allus happy long’s he’s got a 
wad a t’backy in his mouth. Wall, I’m 
gonna have me a li'l snack. (To ELMA.) 
Miss, gimme ‘bout three hamburgers. 


ELMA: Three? How do you want them? 
(WILL Crosses to stove, watches Bo.) 
Bo: I want ’em raw. 


(CHERIE makes a sick face. DR. LYMAN 
quietly withdraws, taking his drink 
over to the window.) 


ELMA: Honest? 


Bo: It’s the only way t’eat em, raw, 
with a thick slice a onion and some 
pickalili. 

ELMA: (Hesitant.) Well 
sure you’re not joking. 


if you're 


Bo: (His voice holding ELMA on her 
way to refrigerator.) Jest a minute, 
Miss. That ain’t all. I'd also like me 
some ham and eggs and some 
potaty salad and a piece a pie. 
I ain’t so pertikkler what kinda pie it 
is, so long at it’s got that murang on 
top of it. 


Pe IPT 


Siete “Poe verte 


(GRACE gives hamburger and eggs to 
ELMA.) 


ELMA: We have lemon and choc’late. 
They both have meringue. 


(VIRGIL sits near stove. GRACE sits on 
bench.) 


Bo: (Thinking it over.) Lemon’n choc- 
‘late I like ‘em both. I dunno which I'd 
ruther have. (Ponders a moment.) I'll 
have ’em both, Miss. 


(CHERIE makes another sick face.) 


ELMA: Both? 


Bo: Yep! 'N set a quart a milk beside 
me. I'm still a growin’ boy. (ELMA starts 
preparations as BO turns to CHERIE.) 
Travelin’ allus picks up my appetite 
That all you 
doughnut? 


havin’, jest a measly 


CHERIE: I ain’t hungry. 


Bo: Why not? 


CHERIE: I jest ain't. 


Bo: Ya oughta be. 


CHERIE: Well—I ain't! 

Bo: Wait till I get ya up to the Suzie-Q 
I'll fatten ya up. I bet in two weeks 
time, ya won't recoknize yorself. (Now 
he puts a bearlike arm around her. 
drawing her close to him for a snuggle, 
kissing her on the cheek.) But doggone, 
I love ya, Cherry, jest the way ya are 
Yor about the cutest li'l piece I ever 
did see. And man! when I walked into 
that night club place and hear you 
singin’ my favorite song, standin’ before 
that orkester lookin’ like a angel, I told 
myself then and there, she’s fer me. I 
ain't gonna leave this place without 
her. And now I got ya, ain’t I, Cherry? 


CHERIE: (Trying to avoid his embrace.) 
Bo there’s people here. they're 


lookin’ (And she’s right. They are.) 


Bo: What if they are? It’s no crime to 
show a li'l affection, is it? "Specially, 
when we're gonna git married. It’s no 
crime I ever heard of. (He squeezes her 
harder now and forces a loud, smack- 
ing kiss on the lips. CHERIE twists loose 
of him and turns away.) 


CHERIE: Bo! fer cryin’ out loud, lemme 
be! (Breaks away.) 


Bo: (Following her, grabs her shoul- 
ders.) Cherry, thass no way to talk to 
yor husband. 


CHERIE: (Breaks away.) That’s all ya 
done since we left Kanz City, is maul 
me. (Sits at table.) 


Bo: Oh, is zat so? (This is a deep- 
cutting insult.) Wall, I certainly ain’t 
one to pester any woman with my af- 
fections. I never had to beg no woman 
to make love to me. (Calling over his 
shoulder to vircit.) Did I, Virge? I 
never had to coax no woman to make 
love to me, did I? 
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vircIL: (In a voice that sounds more 
and more restrained.) No...no... 


Bo: (Still in full voice.) No! Ev’rywhere 
I go, I got all the wimmin I want, don’t 
I, Virge? I gotta fight ’em to keep ‘em 
off me, don’t I, Virge? 


(VIRGIL is saved from having to make 
a response as ELMA presents BO with 
his hamburgers.) 


ELMA: Here are the hamburgers. The 
ham and eggs will take a little longer. 


Bo: (Sits at counter, eats.) O.K. These’ll 
gimme a start. 


(Grace rubs her forehead with a 
feigned expression of pain.) 


GRACE: (Rises, crosses to end of coun- 
ter.) Elma, honey, I got the darndest 
headache. 


ELMA: I’m sorry, Grace. 


GRACE 
while? 


Can you look after things a 


ELMA: Sure. 


GRACE: ‘Cause the only thing for me to 
do is go upstairs and lie down a while. 
That’s the only thing gonna do me any 
good at all. 


(From his chair.) What’s the 
matter, Grace? 


WILL: 


GRACE: (At the rear door.) I got a head- 
ache, Will, that’s just drivin’ me wild 


WILL: That so? 
(GRACE goes out rear door.) 


DR. LYMAN: (Crosses to end of counter. 
To eLmMA.) You are now the Mistress 
of the Inn. 


ELMA: You haven't told me anything 
about your first wife. 









DR. LYMAN: (To end of counter.) Now, 
how could I have omitted her? 


ELMA: What was she like? 


(Bo eats, peeks at CHERIE now and 
then.) 








DR. LYMAN: (Still in the highest of 
spirits.) Oh .. . she was the loveliest 
of them all. I do believe she was. We 
had such an idyllic honeymoon to- 
gether, a golden month of sunshine and 
romance, in Bermuda. (Sits on stool. 
ELMA leans on counter.) She sued me 
for divorce later, on the grounds of 
mental cruelty, and persuaded the judge 
that she should have my house and my 
motor-car, and an alimony that I still 
find it difficult to pay, for she never 
chose to marry again. She found that 
for all she wanted out of marriage, she 
didn’t have to marry. (He chuckles.) 
Ah, but perhaps I am being unkind. 


(eLMa is a little mystified by the 
humor with which he always tells of 
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his difficulties. Bo now leans over the 
counter and interrupts.) 


Bo: Miss, was you waitin’ for me to lay 
them eggs? 


ELMA: (Hurrying to stove.) Oh, I’m 
sorry. They’re ready now. 


(BO jumps up, grabs a plate and glides 
over the counter for ELMA to serve 
him from the stove.) 


Bo: Them hamburgers was just a horse 
d’oovrey. (He grins with appreciation 
of this word. ELMA fills his plate.) Thank 
ya, Miss. (He starts back for the stool 
but trips over CHERIE’s suitcase on the 
way.) Daggone! (He looks down to see 
what has stopped him. cnerte holds a 
rigid silence. Bo brings his face up 
slowly up, looking at CHERIE suspici- 
ously. Puts plate of eggs on counter.) 
Cherry! (She says nothing. He crosses 
slowly toward her.) Cherry, what'd ya 
wanta bring yor suitcase in here fer? 
(She still says nothing.) Cherry, I’m 
askin’ ya a civil question. What'd ya 
bring yor suitcase in fer? Tell me? 


(WILL rises.) 


CHERIE: (Frightened, rises.) I...I1.. 
now don’t you come near me, Bo. 
(Backs away.) 


Bo: (Crosses, shaking CHERIE by the 
shoulders.) Tell me! What’s yor suit- 
case doin’ there b’hind the counter? 
What were ya tryin’ to do, fool me? 
Was you plannin’ to git away from me? 
That what you been sittin’ here plan- 
nin’ t’do? 





CHERIE: (Finding it hard to speak while 








he is shaking her.) Bo . . . lemme be 
... take your hands off me, Bo Decker. 


Bo: Tell me, Cherry. Tell me. 


(Now wILL intercedes, coming up to 
Bo, laying a hand on his shoulder.) 


WILL: Leave the little lady alone, cow- 
boy. 


Bo: (Turning on witt fiercely. CHERIE 
backs away.) Mister, ya got no right 
interferin’ "tween me and my feeancy. 


witLt: Mebbe she’s yor feeancy and 
maybe she ain’t. Anyway, ya ain't 
gonna abuse her while I’m here. Un- 
nerstand? 


Bo: Abuse her? 


WILL: (To cHERIE.) I think you better 
tell him now, Miss, jest how you feel 
about things. 


(Bo looks at CHERIE with puzzled 
wonder.) 


CHERIE: (Finding it impossible to say.) 
Ee Poe 


BO:' What’s this critter tryin’ to say, 
Cherry? 


CHERIE: Well ...I1... 
WILL: You better tell him, Miss. 
CHERIE: Now, Bo, don’t git mad. 


Bo: I'll git mad if I feel like it. What 
you two got planned? 


CHERIE: Bo, I don’t wanta go up to 
Montana and marry ya. 


Bo: Ya do, too. 


CHERIE: I do not! 


BO: What if they are? It's no crime to show a li'l affection, is it? ‘Specially, 
when we're gonna get married. It's no crime | ever heard of. 


(Albert Salmi 
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Bo: (Crosses a few steps.) Anyways, 
you'll come to like it in time. I prom- 
ised ya would. Now we been through 
all that b’fore. 


(WILL sits on stool at counter.) 


CHERIE: But, Bo... I ain’t goin’. 
Bo: (A loud blast of protest.) What? 
(CHERIE runs upstage.) 


CHERIE: I ain’t goin’. The sheriff here 
said he’d help me. He ain’t gonna let 
you take me any farther. I’m stayin’ 
here and take the next bus back to 
Kanz City. 


Bo: (Grabbing her by the shoulders to 
reassure himself of her.) You ain't 
gonna do nothin’ of the kind. 


cHERIE: Yes, I am, Bo. You gotta b’lieve 
me. I ain’t goin’ with ya. That’s final. 


Bo: (In a most personal voice, baffled.) 
But, Cherry . .. We was familiar with 
each other. 


CHERIE: That don’t mean ya gotta marry 
me. 


Bo: (Shocked at her, steps back.) Why 
.. . I oughta take you across my knee 
and blister yer li’l bottom. 


CHERIE: (More frightened.) Don’t you 
touch me. 


Bo: (To WILL, crosses a step.) You 
cain’t pay no tension to what she says, 
Mister. Womenfolk don’t know their 
own minds. Never did. 


(CHERIE runs near door, BO follows.) 
CHERIE: Don’t you come near me! 


Bo: (Crosses to cHERIE.) Yor gonna fol- 
low me back to Timber Hill and marry 
up. You just think you wouldn't like 
it now ‘cause ya never been there and 
the whole idea’s kinda strange. But 
you'll get over them feelin’s. In no 
time at all, yor gonna be happy as a 
mudhen. I ain’t takin’ no fer an answer. 
By God, yor comin’ along. (He grabs 
her forcefully to him, as wit inter- 
feres again, pulling the two apart.) 


witt: You're not takin’ her with ya if 
she don’t wonta go. Can't you get that 
through your skull? Now leave her be. 


(Bo stands looking at wiLt with sul- 
len hatred. CHERIE trembles and VIRGIL 
stands looking apprehensive.) 


Bo: (Confronts wit threateningly.) 
This ain’t no bizness of yors. 


WILL: It’s my business when the little 
lady comes t’me wantin’ protection. 


Bo: Is that right, Cherry? (She steps 
backward, as he steps toward her.) Did 
you go to the’ sheriff askin’ fer per- 
tection? 

CHERIE: 
step.) 


(Meekly, backs away another 
... yes, I guess I did. 
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Bo: (Bellowing out again.) 
What'd ya need pertection for . . 
a man that wants to marry ya? 


Why? 
. from 


CHERIE: (Shuddering.) . cause... 


Bo: (Bellowing angrily.) ‘Cause why? 
I said I loved ya, din I? 


CHERIE: (About to cry.) I know ya did. 


Bo: (Confronting wiLt with a feeling of 
angry unjustness.) See there? I told her 
I loved her and I wanta marry her. And 
with a world fulla crazy people goin’ 
‘round killin’ each other, you ain’t got 
nothin’ better t’do than stand here try- 
in’ to keep me from it. (Turns away.) 


witt: Yor overlookin’ jest one thing, 
cowboy. 


Bo: (With gruff impatience.) Yor so 
smart. Tell me what I’m overlookin’. 


witt: Yor overlookin’ the simple but 
important fack that the little lady don’t 
love you. 


(BO now is trapped into silence. He 
can say nothing and one can tell that 
WILL has named a fact that Bo did not 
intend to face. virciL watches him 
alertly. He can tell that Bo is angry 
enough to attack wi. and is about to. 
VIRGIL hurries to Bo’s side, holding his 
arms as though to restrain him. pr. 
LYMAN rises, ELMA ‘starts for GRACE, 
then stops.) 


virGIL: (Pacifyingly.) Now, Bo. Take it 
easy, Bo. Don’t blow your lid. He’s the 
sheriff, Bo. Hold yor temper. 


Bo: (To vircit.) The polecat bastard! 
He said she din love me. 


VIRGIL: (Trying to draw him away from 
the scene.) Pay no ‘tention, Bo. Come 
on over here and sit down. Ya gotta 
think things over, Bo. 


BO: (Twisting loose from vircit’s hold, 
walks away.) Lemme be, Virge. 


witt: Ask the li'l lady, if ya don’t 
b’lieve me. Ask her if she loves ya. 


Bo: I won't ask her nothin’ of the kind. 


witt: All right then, take my word 
for it. 


Bo: I wouldn’t take yor word for a 
cloudy day. I'm tellin’ ya, she loves me. 
And /] oughta know. (Starts toward 
CHERIE. She flees to the counter, sob- 
bing.) 


wit: (Stops Bo.) Wall ... she ain't 
gettin’ back on the bus with ya. We'll 
leave it at that. So you better take my 
advice and sit dawn with yor friend 
there, and have a quiet game a pinochle 
till the bus gets on its way and takes 
you with it. 


virGIL: Do like he tells ya Bo. I think 
mebbe ya got the li'l lady all wrong, 
anyway. (Near a table.) 


Bo: (A defender of womanhood.) Don’t 
you say nothin’ against her, Virge. 


virGIL: I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ against her. 
I jest see no reason why you should 
marry a gal that says she don’t love ya. 
That’s all. And I kinda doubt she’s as 
good a gal as you think she is. Now 
come on over here and sit down. (Sits 
at table.) 


Bo: (Turns restlessly from virciL.) I 
don’t feel like sittin’. (Instead, he paces 
up to the big window, standing there 
looking out, his back to the audience. 
WILL gets coat and hat.) 


ELMA: (From behind counter, to VIRGIL.) 
What shall I do with the ham and eggs? 


virGIL: Just put ‘em on the stove and 
keep ‘em warm, Miss. He’ll have ’em a 
li’l later. (She puts plate on hot plate.) 


wiILL: (To cHERIE.) I don’t think you'll 
be bothered any more, Miss. If y’are, 
my station’s right across the road. You 
kin holler. 


(DR. LYMAN returns to counter, sits.) 


CHERIE: (Dabbing at her eyes.) Thank 
you very much, I’m sure. 


WILL: Are you gonna be all right, Elma? 


ELMA: (Surprised at the question.) Why, 
yes, Will! 


(wiLt just looks at pR. LYMAN who, 
we can tell, is made to feel a little 
uncomfortable.) 


WILL: I'll look in a little later. 
ELMA: O.K., Will. 


(WILL goes to the front door, takes 
a final look at Bo, then goes out.) 


DR. LYMAN: I don’t know why, but... 
I always seem to relax more easily .. . 
when a sheriff leaves the room. (He 
chuckles bravely. cHEerte drifts to end 
of counter, sits on stool.) 


ELMA: I think it’s awfully unfair that 
people dislike Will just because he’s a 
sheriff. 


DR. LYMAN: But you see, my dear, he 
stands as a symbol of authority, the 
most dreaded figure of our time. Police- 
men, teachers, lawyers, judges, doctors, 
and I suppose, even tax collectors .. . 
we take it for granted that they are 
going to punish us for something we 
didn’t do . . . or did do. 


ELMA: But you said you were a teacher 
once 


DR. LYMAN: But not a successful one. 
I could never stay in one place very 
long at a time. And I hated having any- 
one over me, like deans and presidents 
and department heads. I never was a 
man who could take orders . 
anyone. . 


. . from 
. without feeling resentment. 
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Right or wrong, I have always insisted 
on having my own way. 


(Pours a drink. Bo walks slowly down 
from his corner retreat, seeking vir- 
GIL, who is taking his guitar out of 
its case. BO speaks hesitantly in a low 
voice.) 


Bo: What am I gonna do, Virge? 


VIRGIL: Bo, ya just gotta quit dependin’ 
on me so much. I don’t know what to 
tell ya to do, except to sit down and 
be peaceful. 


Bo: I—I can’t be peaceful. 


virciL: All right then, pace around like 
a panther and be miserable. 


Bo: (To himself.) I—I jest can’t believe 
it! 


virciL: What can’t ya believe? 
Bo: (Now he becomes embarrassed.) 
Oh .. . nothin’. 


virGcIL: If ya got anything on your chest, 
Bo, it’s best to get it off. 


Bo: (Sits at table by virciL.) Well, I 
I just never realized a gal 


might not ... love me. 


CURTAIN 





ACT TWO 


Only a few minutes have elapsed since 
the close of Act I. Our characters now 
are patiently trying to pass the time as 
best they can. vircit has taken out his 
guitar and, after tuning it, begun to 
play a soft, melancholy cowboy ballad 
as he sits at the same table. He keeps 
his music an almost unnoticeable part 
of the background. Bo lingers in the 
corner, a picture of troubled dejection. 
CHERIE has found a movie magazine 
which she sits at one of the tables and 
reads. DR. LYMAN continues sitting at 
the bar, sipping his drink and courting 
ELMA, although eELMA does not realize 
she is being courted. She is immensely 
entertained by him. She sits on a stool 
behind counter. 


ELMA: . and where else did you teach? 


DR. LYMAN: My last position was at one 
of those revolting little progressive col- 
leges in the East, where they offer a 
curriculum of what they call functional 
education. Educators, I am sure, have 
despaired of ever teaching students 
anything, so they have decided the 
second-best thing to do is to under- 
stand them. (Bo sits on bench by win- 





DR. LYMAN: One day | decided | had had enough. | walked blithely into 
the Dean's office and said, "Sir! | graduated Magna Cum Laude from the 


University of Chicago, | studied at Oxford .. . 


| think | have the right to 


expect my students to try to understand me.” 
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- year to give a concert. 


dow.) Every day there would be a 
meeting of everyone on the entire fac- 
ulty, with whom the students ever 
came into any contact, from the Presi- 
dent down to the chambermaids, and 
we would put our collective heads to- 
gether to try to figure out why little 
Jane or little Mary was not getting out 
of her classes what she should. The 
suggestion that perhaps she 
studying was too simple, and if you 
implied that she simply did not have 
the brains for a college education, you 
were being undemocratic. 


wasn’t 


ELMA: You must have disapproved of 
that college. 


DR. LYMAN: My dear girl, I have dis- 
approved of my entire life. 


ELMA: Really? 


DR. LYMAN: Yes, but I suppose I couldn’t 
resist living it over again. (There is a 
touch of sadness about him now.) 


EUMA: Did you resign from that posi- 
tion? 

DR. LYMAN: One day I decided I had 
had enough. I walked blithely into the 
Dean’s office and said, “Sir! I graduated 
Magna Cum Laude from the University 
of Chicago, I studied at Oxford on a 
Rhodes Scholarship, and returned to 
take my Ph.D. at Harvard, receiving it 
with highest honors. I think I have the 
right to expect my students to try to 
understand me.” 


ELMA: (Very amused.) What did he say? 


DR. LYMAN: Oh, I didn’t wait for a re- 
sponse. I walked out of the door and 
went to the railroad station, where I 
got a ticket for the farthest place I could 
think of, which happened to be Las 
Vegas. And I have been traveling ever 
since. It’s a merry way to go to pot. 
(He chuckles.) 


ELMA: I had thought I might teach one 
day, but you don’t make it sound very 
attractive. 


DR. LYMAN: Ah, suit yourself. Don’t let 
me influence you one way or the other. 
(ELMA smiles and DR. LYMAN gives in to 
the sudden compulsion of clasping her 
hand.) You're a lovely young girl. 


ELMA: (Very surprised.) Why .. . thank 
you, Dr. Lyman. 


DR. LYMAN: (Clears his throat and makes 
a fresh approach.) Did you tell me you 
plan to go to Topeka tomorrow? 


ELMA: (Looking at clock. Removes 
hand.) You mean today. Yes. I have 
a ticket to hear the Kansas City Sym- 
phony. They come to Topeka every 


DR. LYMAN: (Feeling his way.) You say 
. you stay with your sister there? 


ELMA: (Rises.) Yes, then I take an early 
morning bus back here, in time for 
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school Monday. Then after school, I 
come here to work for Grace. 


DR. LYMAN: (Obviously he is angling 
for something.) Didn’t you say there 
was a university in Topeka? 


ELMA: Yes. Washburn University. 


DR. LYMAN: Washburn University—of 
course! You know, it just occurs to me 
that I should stop there to check some 
references on a piece of research I’m 
engaged on. 


ELMA: Oh, l’ve been to Washburn li- 
brary lots of times. 


DR. LYMAN: You have? (He shows some 
cunning, but obviously ELMA does not 
see it.) Perhaps you would take me 
there! 


ELMA: (Hesitant.) Well, I... 


DR. LYMAN: I'll arrive in Topeka before 
you do, then meet your bus... 


ELMA: If you really want me to. 


DR. LYMAN: You can take me to the 
library, then perhaps we could have 
dinner together, and perhaps you would 
permit me to take you to the symphony. 


ELMA: (Overjoyed.) Are you serious? 


DR. LYMAN: Why, of course I’m serious. 
Why do you ask? 
ELMA: I don’t know. Usually, older peo- 


ple are too busy to take notice of kids. 
I'd just love to. 


DR. LYMAN: Then I may depend on it 
that I have an engagement? 


eELMA: Yes. Oh, that'll be lots of fun. 
I can’t wait. 


DR. LYMAN: But, my dear .. . let’s not 
tell anyone of our plans, shall we? 


(CHERIE rises, crosses and puts mag- 
azine back in rack. Bo rises, exrpec- 
tant. CHERIE stands near door, watch- 
ing VIRGIL.) 


ELMA: Why not? 


DR. LYMAN: You see .. . I have been 
married, and I am somewhat older than 
you, though perhaps not quite as old 
as you might take me to be .. . any- 
way, people might not understand. 


ELMA: Oh! 


DR. LYMAN: So let’s keep our plans to 
ourselves. Promise? 


ELMA: O.K. If you think best. 


DR. LYMAN: (Rises. Pats her hand. 
Crosses to book rack, looks at books, 
ELMA sits, knits.) I think it best. 


(vinci, has finished playing a ballad 
and CHERIE applauds.) 


CHERIE: That was real purty, Virgil. 
virGIL: Thank ya, Miss. 


(From his corner, Bo has seen the 
moment’s intimacy between them. He 
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winces. CHERIE goes over to the coun- 
ter and speaks to ELMA.) 


CHERIE: Isn’t there some other way of 
me gettin’ back to Kanz City? 


ELMA: I’m sorry. The bus comes through 
here from Topeka, and it can’t get 
through, either, until the road’s cleared. 


CHERIE: I was jest gettin’ sorta restless. 


(She sits at center table and lights a 
cigarette. Suddenly, the front door 
swings open and WILL appears carry- 
ing a thermos jug.) 


wILL: (Crossing to counter.) Elma, fill 
this up for me, like a good girl. 


ELMA: Sure, Will. (Takes thermos from 
him and starts to fill it at urn.) 


WILL: I’m goin’ down the highway a 
bit to see how the men are gettin’ on. 
Thought they’d enjoy some hot coffee. 


ELMA: Good idea, Will. 


wILL: (With a look around.) Everyone 
behavin’? 


eLMA: Of course. 
WILL: (Puzzled.) Grace not down yet? 
ELMA: No. 


WILL: I didn’t see Carl any place out- 
side. Suppose somethin’ coulda hap- 
pened to him? 


ELMA: I wuuldn’t worry about him, Will. 


WILL: I s’pose he can take care of him- 
self. (ELMA hands him thermos.) Thank 
you. Elma, (He pays her, then starts 
back out, saying for the benefit pri- 
marily of BO and pR. LYMAN.) Oh, Elma. 
If anyone should be wantin’ me, I won't 
be gone very long. (He looks around to 
make sure everyone has heard him, 
then goes out front door. Bo has heard 
and seen him, and suddenly turns from 
his corner and comes angrily down to 
VIRGIL. DR. LYMAN drifts to window: and 
sits.) 


so: That dang sheriff! If it wasn’t fer 
him, I'd git Cherry now and...I... 


vircIL: Where would ya take her, Bo? 


Bo: There’s a justice a the peace down 
the street. You can see his sign from 
the window. 


VIRGIL: Bo, ya cain’t force a gal to marry 
ya. Ya jest cain’t do it. That sheriff's 
a stern man and he'd shoot ya in a 
minute if he saw it was his duty. Now 
why don’t ya go over to the counter 
and have yourself a drink . . . like the 
perfessor? 


Bo: I never did drink and I ain’t gonna 
let no woman drive me to it. 


virGIL: Ya don’t drink. Ya don’t smoke 
or chew. Ya oughta have some bad 
habits to rely on when things with 
women go wrong. 


(so thinks for a moment then sits 
opposite VIRGIL.) 


Bo: Virge. I hate to sound like some 
pitiable weaklin’ of a man, but there’s 
been times the last few months, I been 
so lonesome, I . . . I jest didn’t know 
what t’do with m’self. 


VIRGIL: It’s no disgrace to feel that way, 
Bo. 

Bo: How ‘bout you, Virge? Don’t you 
ever git lonesome, too? 


virGIL: A long time ago, I gave up ro- 
mancin’ and decided I was just gonna 
take bein’ lonesome for granted. 


Bo: I wish I could do that, but I cain’t. 


(They now sit in silence. CHERIE, at 
the counter, lifts her damp eyes to 
ELMA, seeking a confidante.) 


CHERIE: Mebbe I'm a sap. 
ELMA: Why do you say that? 


CHERIE: I dunno why I don’t go off to 
Montana and marry him. I might be 
a lot better off’n I am now. 


ELMA: He says he loves you. 
CHERIE: He dunno what love is. 
ELMA: What makes you say that? 


cHERIE: All he wants is a girl to throw 
his arms around and hug and kiss, 
that’s all. The resta the time, he don’t 
even know I exist. 


ELMA: What made you decide to marry 
him in the first place? 


CHERIE: (Giving ELMA a wise look.) Ya 
ain’t very experienced, are ya? 


ELMA: I guess not. 


CHERIE: I never did decide to marry him. 
Everything was goin’ fine till he brought 
up that subjeck. Bo come in one night 
when I was singin’ “That Old Black 
Magic.” It’s one a my best numbers. 
And he liked it so much, he jumped up 
on a chair and yelled like a Indian, 
and put his fingers in his mouth and 
whistled like a steam engine. Natur'ly, 
it made me feel good. Most a the cus- 
tomers at the Blue Dragon was too 
drunk to pay any attention to my songs. 


ELMA: And you liked him? 


CHERIE: Well I thought he was 
awful cute. (She shows a mischievous 
smile.) 


ELMA: I think he looks a little like Burt 
Lancaster, don’t you? 


CHERIE: Mebbe. Anyway .. . I'd never 
seen a cowboy before. Oh, I'd seen 'em 
in movies, a course, but never in the 
flesh .. . Anyway, he’s so darn healthy 
lookin’, I don’t mind admittin’, I was 
attracted, right from the start. 


ELMA: You were? 
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CHERIE: But it was only what ya might 
call a sexual attraction. 
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ELMA: Oh! 


CHERIE: The very next mornin’, he 
wakes up and hollers, “Yippee! We're 
gittin’ married.” (Bo rises. vIRGIL pulls 
him down to sit.) I honestly thought 
he was crazy. But when I tried to rea- 
son with him, he wouldn’t listen to a 
word. He stayed by my side all day 
long, like a shadow. At night, a course, 
he had to go back to the rodeo, but he 
was back to the Blue Dragon as soon 
as the rodeo was over, in time fer the 
midnight show. If any other fella 
claimed t’have a date with me, Bo’d 
beat him up. 


ELMA: And you never told him you'd 
marry him? 


CHERIE: No! He kep tellin’ me all week, 
he and Virge’d be by the night the 
‘rodeo ended, and they’d pick me up 
and we'd all start back to Montana 
t'gether. I knew that if I was around 
the Blue Dragon that night, that’s 
what'd happen. So I decided to beat it. 
One a the other girls at the Blue 
Dragon lived on a farm ’cross the river 
in Kansas. She said I could stay with 
her. So I went to the Blue Dragon last 
night and just sang fer the first show. 
Then I told ’em I was quittin’.. . I'd 
been wantin’ to find another job any- 
way ... and I picked up my share of 
the kitty . . . but darn it, I had to go 
and tell ’em I was takin’ the midnight 
bus. They had to go and tell Bo, a 
course, when he come in a li'l after 
eleven. He paid ’em five dollars to find 
out. So I went down to the bus station 
and hadn’t even got my ticket, when 
here come Bo and Virge. (Bo rises, 
walks slowly to window.) He jest steps 
up to the ticket window and says, 
“Three tickets to Montana!” I din know 
what to say. Then he dragged me onto 
the bus and I been on it ever since. 
And somewhere deep down inside me, 
I gotta funny feelin’ I’m gonna end up 
in Montana. 


(She is now in troubled contempla- 
tion as ELMA resumes her work. On 
the other side of the stage, Bo strad- 
dles a chair after a period of gesta- 
tion, begins to question VIRGIL.) 


Bo: Tell me somethin’, Virge. We been 
t'gether since my folks died, and I allus 
wondered if mebbe I din spoil yer 
chances a settlin’ down. 


virciL: (Laughs.) No, you never, Bo. 
I used to tell myself ya did, but I just 
wanted an excuse. 


Bo: But you been lookin’ after me since 
I was ten. 


virciL: I coulda marriéd up, too. 


Bo: Was ya ever in love? 


vircit: Oncet. B’fore I went to work on 
your daddy’s ranch. 


Bo: What happened? 
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virGIL: Nuthin’. 

Bo: Ya ask her to marry ya? 
VIRGIL: Nope. 

Bo: Why not? 


virGIL: Well .. . there comes a time in 
every fella’s life, Bo, when he’s gotta 
give up his own ways... 


Bo: How ya mean? 


virciIL: Well, I was allus kinda uncom- 
fortable around this gal, ’cause she was 
sweet and kinda refined. I was allus 
scared I'd say or do somethin’ wrong. 


Bo: I know how ya mean. 


VIRGIL: It was cowardly of me, I s’pose, 
but ev’ry time I’d get back from court- 
in’ her, and back to the bunkhouse 
where my buddies was sittin’ around 
talkin’, or playin’ cards, or listnin’ to 
music, I'd jest relax and feel m’self so 
much at home, I din wanta give it up. 


Bo: Yah! Gals can scare a fella. 
viRGIL: Now I’m kinda ashamed. 

Bo: Y’are? 

vircIL: Yes I am, Bo. A fella can’t live 
his whole life dependin’ on buddies. 


(po takes another reflective pause, 
then asks directly.) 


Bo: Why don’t she like me, Virge? 
virGIL: (Hesitant.) Well... 

Bo: Tell me the truth. 

vircIL: Mebbe ya don’t go about it right. 
Bo: What do I do wrong? 


virciL: Sometimes ya sound a li’l bull- 
headed and mean. 


Bo: I do? 
virciIL: Yah. 
Bo: How’s a fella s’posed to act? 


vircit: I’m no authority, Bo, but it 
seems t’me you should be a little more 
gallant. 


Bo: Gall—? Gallant? I’m as gallant as 
I know how to be. You hear the way 
Hank and Orville talk at the ranch, 
when they get back from sojournin’ in 
in town, "bout their women. 


vircGIL: They like to brag, Bo. Ya cain’t 
b’lieve ev’rything Hank and Orville say. 


Bo: Is there any reason a gal wouldn't 
go fer me, soon as she would fer Hank 
or Orville? 


virciL: They’re a li’l older’n you. They 
learned a li’l more. They can be gallant 
with gals .. . when they wanta be. 


Bo: I ain’t gonna pertend. 
virGIL: I cain’t blame ya. 


so: But a gal oughta like me. I kin 
read and write, I’m kinda tidy, and I 
got good manners, don’t I? 


VIRGIL: I’m no judge, Bo. I’m used to ya. 


Bo: And I'm tall and strong. Ain’t that 
what girls like? And if I do say so, 
m’self, I’m purty good lookin’. 


virGIL: Yah. 


Bo: When I get spruced up, I’m just as 
good lookin’ a fella as a gal might hope 
to see. 


VIRGIL: I know ya are, Bo. 


Bo: (Suddenly seized with anger at the 
injustice of it all. Jumps up.) Then 
hellfire and damnation! Why don’t she 
go back to the ranch with me? (His 
hands in his hip pockets, he begins pac- 
ing, returning to his corner like a 
panther, where he stands with his back 
to the others, watching the snow fly 
outside the window.) 


ELMA: (Having observed Bo’s disquiet.) 
Gee, if you only loved him! 


CHERIE: That'd solve ev’rything, wouldn't 
it? But I don’t. So I jest can’t see m’self 
goin’ to some God-forsaken ranch in 
Montana where I'd never see no one 
but him and a lotta cows. 


ELMA: No. If you don’t love him, it’d 
be awfully lonely. 


CHERIE: I dunno why | keep expectin’ 
m’self to fall in love with someone, but 
I do. 

ELMA: (Sits on stool by cHERIE.) I know 
I expect to, some day. 


CHERIE: I’m beginnin’ to seriously won- 
der if there is the kinda love I have 
in mind. 

ELMA: What's that? 


CHERIE: Well . . . I dunno. I’m oney 
nineteen, but I been goin’ with guys 
since I was fourteen. 


ELMA: (Astounded.) Honest? 


CHERIE: Honey, I almost married a cousin 
a mine when I was fourteen, but Pappy 
wouldn’t have it. 


ELMA: I never heard of anyone marry- 
ing so young. 


CHERIE: Down in the Ozarks, we don’t 
waste much time. Anyway, I’m awful 
glad I never married my cousin Mal- 
colm, ‘cause he turned out real bad, 
like Pappy predicted. But I sure was 
crazy "bout him at the time. And I been 
losin’ my head ’bout some guy ever 
since. But Bo’s the first one wanted to 
marry me, since Cousin Malcolm. And 
natur’ly, I'd like to get married and 
raise a fam’ly and all them things 
a 


ELMA: But you've never been in love? 


cCHERIE: Mebbe I have and din know it. 
Thass what I mean. Mebbe I don’t 
know what love is. Mebbe I’m expectin’ 
it t’be somethin’ it ain’t. I jest feel that, 
regardless how crazy ya are bout some 
guy, ya gotta feel .. . and it’s hard to 
put into words, but . . . ya gotta feel 
he respects ya. Yah, thass what I mean. 
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ELMA: (Not impudent.) I should think 
so. 


CHERIE: I want a guy I can look up to 
and respect, but I don’t want one that'll 
browbeat me. And I want a guy who 
can be sweet to me but I don’t wanta 
be treated like a baby. I. . . I just 
gotta feel that . . . whoever I marry 
.. . has some real regard for me, apart 
from all the lovin’ and sex. Know what 
I mean? 


ELMA: (Busily digesting all this.) I 
think so. What are you going to do 
when you get back to Kansas City? 


CHERIE: I dunno.—There’s a hillbilly 
program on one a the radio stations 
there. I might git a job on it. If I don’t, 
I'll prob’ly git me a job in Liggett’s or 
Walgreen’s. Then after a while, I'll 
prob’ly marry some guy, whether I 
think I love him or not. Who’m I to 
keep insistin’ I should fall in love? 
You hear all about love when yor a kid 
and jest take it for granted that such 
a thing really exists. Maybe ya have to 
find out fer yorself it don’t. Maybe 
everyone’s afraid to tell ya. 


ELMA: (Glum.) Maybe you're right... 
but I hope not. 


CHERIE: (After squirming a little on 
the stool.) Gee, I hate to go out to that 
cold powder room, but I guess I better 
not put it off any longer. 


(CHERIE hurries out the rear door as 
DR. LYMAN sits again at the counter, 
having returned from the bookshelves 
in time to overhear the last of CHERIE’s 
conversation. He muses for a few mo- 
ments, gloomily, then speaks to ELMA 
out of his unconscious reflections.) 


DR. LYMAN: How defiantly we pursue 
love, like it was an inheritance due, 
that we had to wrangle about with 
angry relatives in order to get our 
share. 


ELMA: You shouldn’t complain. You've 
had three wives. 


DR. LYMAN: Don’t shame me. I loved 
them all . . . with passion. (An after- 
thought.) At least I thought I did... 
for a while. (He still chuckles about it 
as though it were a great irony.) 


ELMA: I’m sorry if I sounded sarcastic, 
Dr. Lyman. I didn’t mean to be. 


DR. LYMAN: Don’t apologize. I’m too 
egotistical ever to take offense at any- 
thing people say. (Pours drink.) 


ELMA: You're not egotistical at all. 


DR. LYMAN: Oh, believe me. The great- 
est egos are those which are too ego- 
tistical to show just how egotistical 
they are. 


ELMA: I’m sort of idealistic about things. 
I like to think that people fall in love 
and stay that way, forever and ever. 
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DR. LYMAN: Maybe we have lost the 
ability. Maybe Man has passed the 
stage in his evolution wherein love is 
possible. Maybe life will continue to 
become so terrifyingly complex that 
man’s anxiety about his mere survival 
will render him too miserly to give of 
himself in any true relation. 


ELMA: You're talking over my head. 
Anyone can fall in love, I always 
thought... and... 


DR. LYMAN: But two people, really in 
love, must give up something of them- 
selves. 


ELMA: (Trying to follow.) Yes. 


DR. LYMAN: That is the gift that men 
are afraid to make. Sometimes they 
keep it in their bosoms forever, where 
it withers and dies. Then they never 
know love, only its facsimiles, which 
they seek over and over again in mean- 
ingless repetition. 


ELMA: (A little depressed.) Gee! How 
did we get onto this subject? 


DR. LYMAN: (Laughs heartily with sud- 
den release, grabbing ELma’s hand.) Ah, 
my dear! Pay no attention to me, for 
whether there is such a thing as love, 
we can always .. . (Lifts his drink.) 
. pretend there is. Let us talk in- 
stead of our forthcoming trip to Topeka. 
Will you wear your prettiest dress? 


eELMA: Of course. If it turns out to be 
a nice day, I'll wear a new dress Mother 
got me for spring. It’s a soft rose color 
with a little lace collar. 


DR. LYMAN: Ah, you'll look lovely, 
lovely. I know you will. I hope it 
doesn’t embarrass you for me to speak 
these endearments .. . 


ELMA: No... . it doesn’t embarrass me. 


DR. LYMAN: I'm glad. Just think of me 
as a fatherly old fool, will you? And 
not be troubled if I take such raptur- 
ous delight in your sweetness, and 
youth, and innocence? For there are 
qualities I seek to warm my heart as 
I seek a fire to warm my hands. 


eLMA: Now I am kind of embarrassed. 
I don’t know what to say. 


DR. LYMAN: Then say nothing, or nudge 
me and I'll talk endlessly about the 
most trivial matters. (They laugh to- 
gether as CHERIE comes back in, shiver- 
ing.) 

CHERIE: (Crosses to stove.) Brrr, it’s 
cold. Virgil, I wish you’d play us an- 
other song. I think we all need some- 
thin’ to cheer us up. 

(ELMA crosses behind counter.) 


virncit: I'll make a deal with ya. I'll 
play if you'll sing. 


ELMA: (A bright idea comes to her.) 
Let’s have a floor show! (Her sugges- 


tion comes as a surprise and there is 
silence while all consider it.) Everyone 
here can do something! 


DR. LYMAN: A brilliant idea, straight 
from Chaucer. You must read Juliet 
for me. 


ELMA: (Not hearing DR. LYMAN, running 
to vircit.) Will you play for us, Virgil? 


(CHERIE runs behind counter, gets 
suitcase, and looks for costume.) 


virciIL: I don’t play opery music or 
jitterbug. 


ELMA: (Turning to Bo.) Will you take 
part? (Stubbornly, Bo just turns the 
other way.) Please! It won’t be fun 
unless we all do something. 


VIRGIL: 
Bo. 


(Rises, crosses to Bo.) G’wan, 


Bo: I never was no play-actor, Miss. 


VIRGIL: 
Address. 


Ya kin say the Gettysburg 


Bo: (Gruffly.) I ain’t gonna say it now. 


virGIL: Then why don’t ya do your rope 
tricks? Yer rope’s out on the bus. I 
could get it for ya easy enough. 


ELMA: Oh, please! Rope tricks would 
be lots of fun. 


Bo: (Emphatically.) No! I ain’t gonna 
get up before a lotta strangers and 
make a fool a m’self. 


virciL: (To ELMA.) I guess he means it, 
Miss. 


ELMA: Shucks! (Crosses behind counter.) 


VIRGIL: (Quietly to Bo.) I don’t see why 
ya couldn't a co-operated a little, Bo. 


Bo: (Rises, stands at window facing 
out.) I got too much on my mind to 
worry about doin’ stunts. 


ELMA: (To CHERIE.) You'll sing a song 
for us, won't you, Cherie? 


cHerieE: I will fer a piece a pie and 
another cup a coffee. 


ELMA: Sure. 

(CHERIE hurries to VIRGIL.) 
cHeRIE: Virgil, kin you play for me? 
vircit: You start me out and I think 
I can pick out the chords. 


(CHERIE sits by his side as they work 
out their number together. eLma hur- 
ries to DR. LYMAN.) 


eELMA: And you'll read poetry for us. 
won't you? 


DR. LYMAN: (Already assuming his char- 
acter.) Why, I intend to play Romeo 
opposite your Juliet. 


ELMA: Gee, I don’t know if I can re- 
member the lines. 


DR. LYMAN: (Handing her a volume he 
has taken off the shelves.) Sometimes 
one can find Shakespeare on these 
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shelves among the many lurid novels 
of juvenile delinquents. Here it is, 
Four Tragedies of Shakespeare, with 
my compliments. 


(They begin to go over the scene 
together as BO, resentful of the close- 
ness between CHERIE and VIRGIL, goes 
to them belligerently.) 


BO: (To cHERIE.) Thass my seat. 


ELMA: (Taking book from pbR. LYMAN.) 
If I read it over a few times, it’ll come 
back. Do you know the Balcony Scene? 


CHERIE: (Jumping to her feet.) You kin 
have it. (Hurries to ELMA, at counter.) 


DR. LYMAN: My dear, I know the entire 
play by heart. I can recite it backwards. 


(ELMA comes from behind counter to 
sit on stool. DR. LYMAN sits by her.) 


cHeRIE: (To ELMA.) I got a costume with 
me. Where can I change? 


ELMA: Behind the counter. There’s a 
mirror over the sink. 


(cHERIE darts behind the counter, dig- 
ging into her suitcase.) 


Bo: (To vircit.) She shines up to you 
like a kitten to milk. (Sits at virci’s 
table.) 


ELMA: Gee, costumes and everything. 
(She resumes her study with pr. LYMAN.) 


VIRGIL: (Trying to make a joke of it.) 
Kin I help it if I’m so darn attractive 
to women? (Unfortunately Bo cannot 
take this as a joke, as vinci intended. 
VIRGIL perceives he is deeply hurt.) 
Shucks, Bo, it don’t mean nothin’. 


Bo: Maybe it don’t mean nothin’ to you. 


virciL: She was bein’ nice to me ‘cause 
I was playin’ my guitar, Bo. Guitar 
music’s kinda tender and girls seem to 
like it. 


Bo: Tender? 


vircit: Yah, Bo! Girls like things t’ be 
tender. 


Bo: They do! 
virciL: Sure they do, Bo. 


so: A fella gets “tender,” then someone 
comes along and makes a sap outa him. 


virciL: Sometimes, Bo, but not always. 
You just gotta take a chance. 


so: Well .. . J allus tried t’ be a decent 
sorta fella, but I don’t know if I'm 
tender. 


vircit: I think ya are, Bo. You know 
how ya feel about deer-huntin’. Ya 
never could do it. Ya couldn’t any more 
shoot one a them sweet li’l deers with 
the sad eyes than ya could jump into 
boilin’ oil. 

so: Are you makin’ fun of me? 


virciL: (Impatient with him.) No, I'm 
not makin’ fun of ya, Bo. I’m just tryin’ 
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to show ya that you got a tender side 
to your nature, same as anyone else. 


Bo: I s’pose I do. 
virGIL: A course ya do. 


Bo: (With a sudden feeling of injus- 
tice.) Then how come Cherry don't 
come over and talk sweet to me, like 
she does to you? 


virGIL: Ya got a tender side, Bo, but ya 
don’t know how to show it. 


BO: (Weighing the verdict.) I don’t! 
virciL: No, ya just don’t know how. 


Bo: How does a person go about show- 
in’ his tender side, Virge? 


virGIL: Well 
tell ya. 


I dunno as I can 


(ELMA comes over to them ready to 
start the show.) 


ELMA: Will you go first, Virgil? 
VIRGIL: It’s all right by me. 


ELMA: O.K. Then I'll act as Master of 
the Ceremonies. (Center-stage, to her 
audience.) Ladies and gentlemen! 
Grace’s Diner tonight presents its gala 
floor show of celebrated artists from all 
over the world! (vircm plays an intro- 
ductory chord.) The first number on 
our show tonight is that musical cow- 
boy, Mr. Virgil—(She pauses and vinci. 
supplies her with his last name.) —Virgil 
Blessing, who will entertain you with 
his guitar. 


(Applause. ELMA retires to the back 
of the room where she sits on bench. 
DR. LYMAN crosses to sit by her. VIRGIL 
begins to play. During his playing, 
BO is drawn over to the counter where 
he tries to further himself with cCHERIE 
who is behind the counter, dressing.) 


Bo: (At end of counter. Innocently.) 
I think you got me all wrong, Cherry. 


CHERIE: Don’t you come back here. (He 
turns around, goes front of counter.) 
I'm dressing. 
spo: Cherry .. 
me. 


. I think you misjudged 


CHERIE: Be quiet. (Pops up.) The show’s 
started. 


Bo: (Leans on counter.) Cherry, I'm 
really a very tender person. You jest 
don’t know. I’m so tenderhearted I don’t 
go deer-huntin’. ’Cause I jest couldn’t 
kill them “sweet li’l deers with the sad 
eyes.” Ask Virge. 


CHERIE: I ain’t int’rested. (Ducks down.) 
Bo: Ya ain’t? 


cueriE: No. And furthermore I think 
you're a louse fer comin’ over here and 
talkin’ while ydr friend is tryin’ to 
play the guitar. 


Bo: Ya talk like ya thought more a 
Virge than ya do a me. 


CHERIE: Would ya go away and lemme 
alone? 


Bo: (A final resort.) Cherry, did I tell 
ya "bout my color-television set with 
the twenty-four-inch screen? 


CHERIE: One million times! Now go ’way. 


(eELMA begins to make a shushing 
noise to quiet Bo. Finally so dejec- 
tedly returns to the other side of the 
room, where vinci. is just finishing 
his number. Bo sits down at a table 
in the midst of virci.’s applause.) 


CHERIE: That was wonder- 
ful, Virgil! 


DR. LYMAN: Brilliant! ( Together.) 


ELMA: Swell! Play us 
another! 


vIRGIL: No more just now. I’m ready to 
see the rest of ya do somethin.’ 


Bo: (To vircit.) A lot she cares how 
tender I am! 


ELMA: (Coming forth again as Master 
of Ceremonies.) That was swell, Virgil. 
(Turns back to pR. LYMAN.) Are you 
ready? 


DR. LYMAN: (Preening himself, rises.) 
I consider myself so. 


ELMA: (Taking the book to vircit.) Will 
you be our prompter? 


VIRGIL: It’s kinda funny writin’, but I'll 
try. 


ELMA: (Back to DR. LYMAN above table.) 
Gee, what'll we use for a balcony? 


DR. LYMAN: That offers a problem. (To- 
gether they consider whether to use the 
counter for ELMA to stand on or one of 
the tables.) 


Bo: (To vircit.) What is it these folks 
are gonna do, Virge? 


vircIL: Romeo and Juliet .. . by Shake- 
speare! (Puts guitar down.) 


Bo: Shakespeare! 


vircIL: This Romeo was a great lover, 
Bo. Watch him and pick up a few 
pointers. 


(CHERIE comes running out from be- 
hind the counter now, a dressing 
gown over her costume, and she sits 
at one of the tables.) 


CHERIE: I’m ready. 


BO: (Reading some of the lines from 
virciL’s book.) “But soft . . . what light 
through . . . yonder window breaks? 
It is the East . . . and Juliet is the sun 
... Arise, fair . . .” (He has got this 
far only with difficulty, stumbling over 
most of the words. vinci. takes the 
book from hom now.) 


vircIL: Shh, Bo! (virci. comes forth to 
introduce the act as DR. LYMAN clears 
the counter.) 





ELMA: Ladies and Gentlemen! you are 
about to witness a playing of the bal- 
cony scene from Romeo and Juliet. 
Dr. Gerald Lyman will portray the part 
of Romeo, and I'll play Juliet. My name 
is Elma Duckworth. The scene is the 
orchard of the Capulets’ house in Ve- 
rona, Italy. (pk. LYMAN takes a quick 
drink.) This counter is supposed to be 
a balcony. (DR. LYMAN helps her onto 
the counter where she stands, waiting 
for him to begin.) O.K.? 


(DR. LYMAN takes a quick reassuring 
drink from his bottle, then tucks it 
in his pocket, and comes forward in 
the great Romantic tradition. He is 
enjoying himself tremendously. The 
performance proves to be pure ham, 
but there is pathos in the fact that 
he does not seem to be aware of how 
bad he is. He is a thoroughly selfish 
performer, too, who reads all his 
speeches as though they were grand 
soliloquies, regarding his Juliet as a 
prop.) 


DR. LYMAN: “He jests at scars, that 
never felt a wound. 

But soft! what light through yonder 
window breaks? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! 


(He tries to continue, but ELMA, un- 
mindful of cues and eager to begin 
her performance, reads her lines with 
compulsion.) 


Arise . . . fair sun, and . . 
envious. .. .” 


. kill the 


ELMA: (At same time as DR. LYMAN.) 

“O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou, 
Romeo? 

Deny thy father, and refuse thy name: 

Or if thou wilt not, be but sworn my 
love, 

And I'll no longer be a Capulet.” 


DR. LYMAN: “She speaks, yet she says 
nothing: what of that? 

Her eye discourses; I will answer it. 

I am too bold—” 


Bo: (To vircit.) Bold? He's drunk. 
virciLt: Ssssh! 


DR. LYMAN: 
speaks: 

Two of the fairest stars in all the 
heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her 
eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they 
return.” 


. ‘tis not to me she 


” 


ELMA: “Ay, me! 


DR. LYMAN: “O! speak again, bright 
angel; thou art 

As glorious to this night, being o’er my 
head 

As is a winged messenger of heaven 

Unto the white-upturned .. .” 


(DR. LYMAN continues with this speech, 
even though Bo talks over him.) 
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so: I don’t understand all them words, 
Virge. 


virGE: It’s Romeo and Juliet, for God's 
sake. Now will you shut up? 


DR.LYMAN: (Continuing uninterrupted.) 
. wondering eyes 

Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on 
him 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing 
clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air.” 


(He is getting weary but he is not 
yet ready to give up.) 


ELMA: “Tis but thy name that is my 
enemy; 

Thou art thyself though, not a 
Montague. 

What’s a Montague? it is not hand, nor 
foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, or any other part 

Belonging to a man. O! be some other 
name: 

What’s———_” 


DR. LYMAN: (Interrupts. Beginning to 

falter now. Leans on back of chair.) 

“I take thee at thy word. 

Call me but love, and .. . I'll be new 
baptiz’d; 

Henceforth 
Romeo.” 


. I never . . will be 


(It is as though he were finding sud- 
denly a personal meaning in the 
lines.) 


ELMA: “What man art thou, that, thus 
bescreen’d in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel?” 


DR. LYMAN: (Beginning to feel that he 

cannot continue.) “By a name 

I know not how to tell thee .. . who 
I am: 

My name, dear saint, is .. . 
to myself.” 


is hateful 


(He stops here. For several moments 
there is a wondering silence. ELMA 
signals VIRGIL.) 


virGIL: (Prompting.) “Because it is an 
enemy to thee.” 


DR. LYMAN: (Leaving the scene of ac- 
tion, repeating the line dumbly, mak- 
ing his way stumblingly back to the 
counter.) “My name... is hateful... . 
to myself .. .” 


(eELMA hurries to DR. LYMAN’S side. 
vinci. grabs hold of Bo, pulls him 
back to the floor and shames him.) 


eELMA: Dr. Lyman, what’s the matter? 


DR. LYMAN: My dear ... let us not con- 
tinue this meaningless little act! 


ELMA: Did I do something wrong? 


DR. LYMAN: You couldn’t possibly do 
anything wrong... if you tried. 


ELMA: I can try to say the lines dif- 
ferently. 


DR. LYMAN: Don’t. Don’t. Just tell your 
audience that Romeo suddenly is 
fraught with remorse. (He drops to a 
stool, ELMA remaining by him a few 
moments, 
VIRGIL. ) 


uncertainly. Bo turns to 


ELMA: (Crosses to viRGIL.) I’m afraid he 
isn’t feeling well. 


virGIL: (To ELMA.) I tried to prompt 
him. 
ELMA: (To herself.) Well, we've only 


got one more number. (Crosses to 
CHERIE.) Are you ready? 


CHERIE: (Rises.) Sure. 


ELMA: (Crosses above table.) Ladies 
and gentlemen, our next number is 
Mademoiselle Cherie, the international 
chanteuse, direct from the Blue Dragon 
night club in Kansas City, Cherie! (All 
aplaud as CHERIE comes forth, VIRGIL 
playing an introduction for her. Bo puts 
through his teeth and 
whistles for her. cHerte hands her robe 
to VIRGIL. ELMA clears central table, 
CHERIE climbs up on it.) 


his fingers 


CHERIE: (Whispering to ELMA.) Remem- 
ber, I don’t allow no table service dur- 
ing my numbers. 


ELMA: O.K. 


(She crosses to counter, sits on stool 
In the background now, we can ob- 
serve DR. LYMAN is drinking heavily 
from the bottle in his overcoat pocket. 
CHERIE gets up on one of the tables 
and begins singing her song with a 
chord VIRGIL. 
Her rendition of the song is a most 


accompaniment from 


dramatic one, that would seem to 
have been created from cHERIE’s ob- 
servations of numerous torch-singers. 
But she has appeal, and if she is 
funny, she doesn’t seem to know it. 
Anyway, she rekindles Bo’s most fer- 
vent love, which he cannot help ex- 
pressing during her performance.) 


Bo: (About the middle of the song.) 
Ain't she beautiful, Virge? 


virGIL: (Trying to keep his mind on his 
playing.) Shh, Bo! 


Bo: I'm gonna git her, Virge. 
virGIL: Ssshh! 


Bo: (Pause. He pays no attention to 
anyone.) I made up my mind. I told 
myself I was gonna git me a gal. Thass 
the only reason I entered that rodeo, 
and I ain't takin’ no fer an answer. 


virGIL: Bo, will you hush up and lem- 
me be! 


so: Anything I ever wanted in this life, 
I went out and got and I ain’t gonna 
stop now. I’m gonna git her. 


(The song ends now and CHERIE is 
enraged. She jumps down from her 
table and while her audience ap- 
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plauds, she goes straight to Bo and 
slaps him stingingly on the face.) 


CHERIE: You ain’t got the manners God 


gave a monkey 
Bo: (Stunned.) Cherry! 


CHERIE: and if I was a man, I'd beat 
the livin’ daylights out of ya, and thass 
what some man’s gonna do some day, 
and when it happens, I hope I’m here 
to see 


(She flounces back to her dressing 
room and down behind 
counter, as BO gapes. by this time 
DR. LYMAN has drunk himself almost 
to insensibility, and we see him 
weaving back and forth on his stool, 


crouches 


mumbling almost incoherently.) 


DR. LYMAN: “Romeo Romeo 
wherefore art thou? Wherefore art thou 

Romeo?” (He laughs like a loon, 
falls off the stool and collapses on the 
floor. ELMA and VIRGIL rush to him. Bo 
remains rooted, glaring at CHERIE with 
puzzled hurt.) 


ELMA: (Deeply concerned.) Dr. Lyman! 


Dr. Lyman! 


virGIL: The man’s in a purty bad way 


Let’s get him on the bench 


(ELMA and VIRGIL manage to get DR 
LYMAN to his feet as Bo glides across 


the room, scales the counter in a 
leap and takes CHERIE in his arms.) 


Bo: I was tellin’ Virge I love ya. Ya 
got no right to come over and slap me. 


CHERIE: (Twisting.) Lemme be. 


Bo: (Picking her up.) We’re goin’ down 
and wake up the justice of the peace 
and you're gonna marry me t’night. 


CHERIE: (As he takes her in his arms 
and transports her to the decor, just as 
ELMA and virGIL are helping pR. LYMAN 
onto the bench.) Help! Virgil, help! 


Bo: Shut up! I'll make ya a good hus- 
band. Yo won’t never have nothin’ to 
be sorry about. 


CHERIE: (As she is carried to the door.) 

Help! Sheriff! Help me, someone! Help 

me! 
(The action is now like that of a two- 
ringed circus for ELMA and VIRGIL, 
whose attention suddenly is diverted 
from the plight of pR. LYMAN to the 
much noisier plight of CHERIE. BO gets 
her, kicking and protesting, as far as 
the front door when it suddenly opens 
and so finds himself confronted by 
WILL who leaves the door open.) 


WILL: Put her down, cowboy! 


Bo: (Trying to forge ahead.) Git outta 
my way 


Cherie sings her song with a chord accompaniment from Virgil. 
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WILL: (Shoving Bo back as CHERIE man- 
ages to jump loose from his arms and 
runs behind counter.) Yor gonna do 
as I say. 


Bo: I ain’t gonna have no one interferin’ 
in my ways. (He makes an immediate 
lunge at wILL, which wit is prepared 
for, coming up with a fist that sends Bo 
back reeling.) 


VIRGIL: (Hurrying to Bo’s side) Bo, ya 
cain’t do this, Bo. Ya cain’t pick a fight 
with the sheriff. 


Bo: (Slowly getting back to his feet.) 
By God, Mister, there ain’t no man 
ever got the best a me, and there ain’t 
no man ever gonna. 


WILL: I’m ready and willin’ to try, cow- 
boy. Come on. 


(Bo lunges at him again. WILL steps 
aside and lets Bo send his blow into 
the empty doorway as he propels him- 
self through it, outside. Then wit 
follows him out, where the fight con- 
VIRGIL immediately follows 
them, as ELMA and CHERIE hurry to the 
window to watch.) 


tinues. 


CHERIE: I knowed this was gonna hap- 
pen. I knowed it all along. 


ELMA: Gee! I'd better call Grace. 


(Starts for the rear door but GRACE 
comes through it before she gets 
there. GRACE happens to be wearing a 


dressing gown.) 
GRACE: Hey, what the hell’s goin’ on? 


ELMA: Oh, Grace, they’re fighting. Hon- 
est! It all happened so suddenly, I... 


GRACE: (Hurrying to window. 


stands at window.) Let’s see. 


ELMA 


CHERIE: (Leaving the window, not want- 
ing to see any more, going to a chair by 
one of the tables.) Gee, I never wanted 
to cause so much trouble t’anyone. 


Grace: Wow! Looks like Will’s gettin’ 
the best of him. 


ELMA: (At the window, frightened by 
what she sees.) Oh! 


GRACE: Yap, I'll put my money on Will 
Masters any time. Will’s got it up here. 
(Points to her head.) Lookit that cow- 
boy. He’s green. He just. swings out 
wild. 


ELMA: (Leaving the window. CHERIE sits 


in chair by table,) I . . . I don’t want 
to watch any more. 


Grace: (A real fight fan, she reports 
from the window.) God, I love a good 
fight. C’mon, Will—c’mon, Will—give 
him the old uppercut. That'll do it 
every time. Oh, oh, what’d I tell you, 
the cowboy’s down. Will’s puttin’ hand- 
cuffs on him now. 


(cHERIE sobs softly. ELMA goes to her.) 


ELMA: Will’ll give him first aid. He al- 
ways does. 





CHERIE: Well... 
had it comin’. 


you gotta admit. He 


GRACE: (Leaving the window now.) I’m 
glad they got it settled outside. (Looks 
around to see if anything needs to be 
straightened up.) Remember the last 
time there was a fight in here, I had to 
put in a new window. (She goes out 
rear door, and we become aware once 
more of DR. LYMAN, who gets up from 
the bench and weaves his way center.) 


DR. LYMAN: It takes strong men and wo- 
men to love ... (About to fall, he grabs 
the back of a chair for support.) People 
strong enough inside themselves to love 

. without humiliation. (He sigh heav- 
ily and looks about him with blurred 
eyes.) People big enough to grow with 
their love and live inside a whole, wide 
new dimension. People brave enough to 
bear the responsibility of being loved 
and not fear it as a burden. (He sighs 
again and looks about him wearily.) 
I... 1 never had the generosity to 
love, to give my own most private self 
to another, for I was weak. I thought 
the gift would somehow lessen me. Me! 
(He laughs wildly and starts for the 
rear door.) Romeo! Romeo! I am dis- 
gusting! (ELMA hurries after him, stop- 
ping him at the door.) 


ELMA: Dr. Lyman! Dr. Lyman! 


DR. LYMAN: Don’t bother, dear girl. Don’t 
ever bother with a foolish old man 
like me. 


ELMA: You're not a foolish old man. 
I like you more than anyone I’ve ever 
known. 


DR. LYMAN: I’m flattered, my dear, and 
pleased, but you’re young. In a few 
years, you will turn . . . from a girl 
into a woman; a kind, thoughtful, lov- 
ing, intelligent woman . . . who could 
only pity me. For I’m a child, a drunken, 
unruly child, and I’ve nothing in my 
heart for a true woman. 


(GRACE returns through rear door in 
time to observe the rest of the scene. 
She is dressed now.) 


ELMA: Let me get you something to 
make you feel better. 


DR. LYMAN: No...no...I shall seek 
the icy comfort of the rest room. (He 
rushes out the rear door. CHERIE gets 
her robe, puts it on.) 


GRACE: (Feeling concern for ELMA.) 
Elma, honey, what’s the matter? What 
was he sayin’ to you, Elma? 


(Goes to her and they have a quiet 
talk between themselves as the action 
continues. GRACE is quite motherly at 
these times. Now vircit comes hurry- 
ing through the front door,-going to 
CHERIE.) 


virciL: Miss, would ya help us? The 
sheriff says if you don’t hold charges 
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against Bo, he’ll let him out to get back 
on the bus, if it ever goes. 


cHEerIE: So he can come back here and 
start maulin’ me again? 


(GRACE pours glass of water, gives it 
to ELMA.) 


virGIL: He won’t do that no more, Miss 
I promise. 


CHERIE: You promise! How "bout him? 
vircit: I think you can trust him now. 


CHERIE: Thass what I thought before. 
Nothin’ doin’. (Starts left.) He grabs 
ahold of a woman and kisses her .. . 
like he was Napoleon. 


virGIL: (Coming very close to speak as 
intimately as possible.) Miss ... if he 
was to know I told ya this, he’d never 
forgive me, but . . . yor the first woman 
he ever made love to at all. 


cHERIE: Hah! I sure don’t b’lieve that. 


VIRGIL: It’s true, Miss. He’s allus been 
as shy as a rabbit. 


CHERIE: (In simple amazement.) My 
God! (Sits on chair at table.) 


GRACE: (To ELMA.) Just take my advice 
and don’t meet him in Topeka or any- 
where else. 


ELMA: I won't, Grace, but honest! I 
don’t think he meant any harm. He just 
drinks a little to much. (DR. LYMAN re- 


turns now through the rear door. ELMA 
hurries to him.) Dr. Lyman, are you 
all right? 


DR. LYMAN: (On his way to the bench.) 
I’m an old man, my dear. I feel very 
weary 


(He stretches out on the bench, lying 
on his stomach. He goes almost im- 
mediately to sleep. ELMA finds an old 
jacket and spreads it over his shoul- 
ders like a blanket. There is a long 
silence. ELMA sits by DR. LYMAN atten- 
tively. CHERIE is very preoccupied.) 


GRACE: Let him sleep it off. It’s all you 
can do 


(Now CARL comes in the rear door. 
There is a look of impatient disgust 
on his face, as though he had just 
witnessed some revolting insult. He 
casts a suspicious look at DR. LYMAN, 
now oblivious to everything, and 
turns to GRACE.) 


caRL: Grace, fer Christ sake! who puked 
all over the backhouse? 


GRACE: Oh, God! 


(DR. LYMAN snores serenely.) 


CHERIE: (Jumps up suddenly and grabs 
virciL’s jacket off hook.) 
Virge. Let’s go. 


Come on, 


vircit: (Enthused.) I’m awful glad 
you’re gonna help him, Miss. 


WILL: Put her down, cowboy! 
(Lou Polan) 
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CHERIE: But if you're tellin’ me a fib 
just to get him out of jail, I'll never 
forgive ya. 


VIRGIL: It’s no fib, Miss. You’re the first 
gal he ever made love to at all. 
CHERIE: Well, I sure ain’t never had 
that honor before. 


(They hurry out front door together.) 
CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


By this time, it is early morning, about 
five o'clock. The storm has cleared, and 
outside the window we see the slow 
dawning, creeping above the distant 
hills, revealing a landscape all in peace- 
ful white. 


BO, CHERIE and vIRGIL are back from the 
sheriff's office. Bo has returned to his 
corner, where he sits as before, with his 
back to the others, his head low. We 
can detect, if we study him, that one 
eye is blackened and one of his hands 
is bandaged. vircit sits close to him on 
arm of bench, like an attendant. pr. 
LYMAN is still asleep on the bench, snor- 
ing loudly. CHERIE tries to sleep at one 
of the tables. e_ma is clearing the tables 
and sweeping. The only animated peo- 
ple right now are CARL and GRACE. CARL is 
at the telephone trying to get the oper- 
ator, and GRACE is behind the counter.) 


caRL: (After jiggling the receiver.) Still 
dead. (He hangs up.) 


Grace: (Yawns.) I'll be glad when you 
all get out and I can go to bed. I’m tired. 


CARL: (Returning to counter, he sounds 
a trifle insinuating.) Had enough a me, 
baby? (GRACE gives him a look, warning 
him not to let ELMa overhear.) I’m 
kinda glad the highway was blocked 
tonight. 


GRACE: (Coquettishly.) Y’are? 


carL: Gave us a chance to become kinda 
acquainted, din it? 


GRACE: Kinda! 


caRL: Just pullin’ in here three times 
a week, then pullin’ out again in twenty 
minutes, I... . I allus left .. . just won- 
derin’ what you was like, Grace. 


GRACE: I always wondered about you, 
too, Carl! 


CARL: Ya did? 


crace: Yah. But ya needn’t go blabbing 
anything to the other drivers. 


(ELMA sweeps toward front door.) 


carRL: (His honor offended.) Why, what 
makes ya think Id... ? 


Grace: Shoot! I know how you men 
talk when ya get t’gether. Worse’n 
women. 


cARL: Well, not me, Grace. 
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GRACE: I certainly don’t want the other 
drivers on this route, some of ’em espe- 
cially, gettin’ the idea I’m gonna serve 
‘em any more’n what they order over 
the counter. 


cARL: Sure. I get ya. (It occurs to him 
to feel flattered.) But ya... ya kinda 
liked me... din ya, Grace? 


GRACE: (Coquettish again.) Maybe I did. 


CARL: (Trying to get mere of a commit- 
ment out of her.) Yah? Yah? 


GRACE: Know what I first liked about 
ya, Carl? It was your hands. (She takes 
one of his hands and plays with it.) 
I like a man with big hands. 


caRL: You got everything, baby. 


(For just a moment, one senses the 
animal heat in their fleeting attrac- 
tion. Now wittt comes stalking in 
through the front door, a man who is 
completely relaxed with the author- 
ity he possesses. He speaks to GRACE.) 


witt: (Crosses to caRL.) One of the 
highway trucks just stopped by. They 


say it won’t be very long now. 
(ELMA crosses to sweep near CHERIE.) 
GRACE: I hope so. 


wILLt: (With a look around.) Every- 


thing peaceful? 
Grace: Yes, Will. 


wit: (He studies so for a moment, 
then goes to him.) Cowboy, if yor hold- 
in’ any grudges against me, I think ya 
oughta ask yourself what you’d’a done 
in my place. I couldn’t let ya carry off 
the li’l lady when she din wanta go, 
could I? (Bo has no answer. He just 
avoids witu’s eyes. But wit is deter- 
mined to get an answer.) Could I? 


(GRACE leans on counter.) 
Bo: I don’t feel like talkin’, Mister. 


witL: Well, I couldn’t. And I think you 
might also remember that this li’l lady 
... (CHERIE begins to stir.) if she wanted 
to ... could press charges and get you 


sent to the penitentiary for violation of 
the Mann Act. 


Bo: The what act? 


wILL: The Mann Act. You took a wo- 
man over the state line against her will. 


virciL: That’d be a serious charge, Bo. 

Bo: (Stands facing wttt.) I loved her. 
(VIRGIL crosses down near door.) 

wit: That don’t make any difference. 


so: A man’s gotta right to the things 
he loves. 


WILL: Not unless he deserves ’em, cow- 
boy. 


Bo: I’m a hard-workin’ man, I own me 
my own ranch, I got six thousand dol- 
lars in the bank. 


wILL: A man don’t deserve the things 
he loves, unless he kin be a little 
humble about gettin’ ’em. 


BO: (Comes down, sits at table.) I ain’t 
gonna get down on my knees and beg. 


WILL: Bein’ humble ain’t the same thing 
as bein’ wretched. (Bo doesn’t under- 
stand.) I had to learn that once, too, 
cowboy. I wasn’t quite as old as you. 
I stole horses instea of women because 
you could sell horses. One day, I stole 
a horse off the wrong man, the Rev. 
Hezekiah Pearson. I never thought I'd 
get mine from any preacher, but he was 
fair. Gave me every chance to put my- 
self clear. But I wouldn’t admit the 
horse was his. Finally, he did what he 
had to do. He threshed me to within a 
inch of my life. I never forgot. Cause 
it was the first time in my life, I had to 
admit I was wrong. I was miserable. 
Finally, after a few days, I decided the 
only thing to do was to admit to the 
man how I felt. Then I felt different 
about the whole thing. I joined his 
church, and we was bosom pals till he 
died a few years ago. (He turns to 
virGIL.) Has he done what I asked him 
to? 


virGIL: Not yet, sheriff. (Sits at a table.) 


WILL: 
scared? 


(To Bo.) Why should ya be so 


so: Who Says I’m scared? 
wILL: Ya gimme yor word, didn’t ya? 


Bo: (Somewhat resentful.) I’m gonna 
do it, if ya’ll jest gimme time. 


wILL: But I warn ya, it ain’t gonna do 
no good unless you really mean it. 


(eELMA is right with dust pan.) 


Bo: I'll mean it. 
witL: All right then. Go ahead. 


(Slowly, reluctantly, Bo gets to his 
feet and awkwardly, like a guilty boy, 
makes his way over to the counter to 
GRACE. CARL crosses to stove.) 


BO: Miss, 1 . . . I wanna apologize. 
GRACE: What for? 
Bo: Fer causin’ such a commotion. 


GRACE: Yo needn’t apologize to me, cow- 
boy. I like a good fight. You’re welcome 
at Grace’s Diner any time. I mean any 
time. 


Bo: (With an appreciative grin.) Thanks. 
(Now he goes to ELMA.) I musta acted 
like a hoodlum. I apologize. 


ELMA: 
right. 


(Steps to him.) Oh, that’s all 


Bo: Thank ya, Miss. 


ELMA: (Empties dust pan in can under 
sink.) I’m awfully sorry we never got 
to see your rope tricks. (Puts broom 
and dust pan away, sits on stool.) 
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BO: They ain’t much. (Pointing to the 
sleeping DR. LYMAN.) Have I gotta wake 
up the perfessor t’apologize t’him? 


(CARL drifts toward counter.) 


witL: You can overlook the, perfessor 
(He nods toward CHERIE, 
dreads to confront, most of all. He starts 


whom Bo 


toward her but doesn’t get very far.) 
Bo: I cain’t do it. 
(VIRGIL rises.) 


VIRGIL: (Disappointed.) Aw, Bo! 


Bo: I jest cain’t do it 


WILL: (Crosses a few steps.) Why not? 


Bo: She’d have no respeck for me now 
She saw me beat. 

WILL: (Crosses to him.) You gave me 
your promise. You owe that girl an 
apology, whether you got beat or not, 
and you're going to say it to her or I’m 
not lettin’ you back on the bus. 


(Bo is in a dilemma. He wipes his 
brow.) 


vircIL: G’wan, Bo. G’wan. 
Bo: Well...I...T ll try. (He makes 


his way to her tortuously and finally 
gets out her name.) Cherry! 


CHERIE: (Rises) Yah? 


Bo: Cherry .. . it wasn’t right a me to 
treat ya the way I did, draggin’ ya onto 
the bus, tryin’ to make ya marry me 
whether ya wanted to or not. Ya think 
you could ever forgive me? 


CHERIE: 
guess I been treated worse in my life 


(After some consideration) I 


Bo: (Taking out his wallet.) Cherry... 
I got ya here and I think I oughta get 
ya back in good style. So . . . take this. 
(He hands her a bill.) 


CHERIE: Did the sheriff make you do 


this? 


Bo: (Angrily.) No, by God! He din say 
nothin’ bout my givin’ ya money. 


WILL: (Crosses to CHERIE’s table.) That’s 
his idea, Miss. But I think it’s a good 
one. 


CHERIE: Ya don’t have to gimme this 
much, Bo. 


Bo: I want ya to have it. 
CHERIE: Thanks. I can sure use it. 


Bo: And I 
Cherry 


I wish ya good luck, 
. . . Honest I do. 


CHERIE: I wish you the same, Bo. 


Bo: Well .. . I guess I said ev’rything 
that’s to be said, so . . . so long. 


CHERIF: (In a tiny voice.) So long. 


(Awkward and embarrassed now, Bo 
returns to his corner, and CHERIE sits 
back down at the table, full of wistful 
wonder.) 
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wiLL: Now that wasn’t so bad, was it, 


son? 


Bo: I'd ruther break in wild horses than 
have to do it again. 


(wit laughs heartily, then strolls 
over to the counter in a seemingly 


casual way.) 


wiLL: How’s your headache, Grace? 


GRACE: Huh? 


witL: A while back, you said you had 
a headache 


GRACE: Oh, I feel fine now, Will. 


wILL: (He looks at cart.) You have a 


nice walk, Carl? 
cARL: Yah. Sure. 


wiLt: Well, I think ya better go up- 
stairs ‘cause someone took your over- 
shoes and left ‘em outside the door to 


Grace’s apartment 


(wit laughs long and heartily, and 
ELMA cannot suppress a grin. CARL 
looks at his feet and realizes his over- 
sight. GRACE is indignant.) 


GRACE: Nosy old snoop! 


wit: I'll have me a cup of coffee, 
Grace, and one a these sweet rolls. (He 


selects a roll from the glass dish on 





counter, sits on a stool. GRACE motions 
ELMA to get WILL coffee, which she does.) 


virGIL: Come on over to the counter 


now, Bo, and have a bite a breakfast 
BO: I ain't hungry, Virge. 


VIRGIL: Maybe a cup a coffee? 


(GRACE sits on stool behind counter.) 
Bo: I couldn’t get it down. 
VIRGIL: Now what’s the matter, Bo? Ya 
oughta feel purty good. The sheriff let 
ya go and 
Bo: I might as well a stayed in the jail 
VIRGIL: Now, what kinda talk is that? 
The bus’ll be leavin’ purty soon and 
we'll be back at the ranch in a coupla 
days 
Bo: I don’t care if I never see that dang 
ranch again. 


Why, Bo, you worked half yor 
life earnin’ the money to build it up 


VIRGIL 


Bo: It’s the lonesomest damn place I 
ever did see 
Well 


VIRGIL .. I never thought so. 


Bo: It'll be like goin’ back to a grave- 
yard 


VIRGIL: Bo I heard Hank and Orville 


talkin’ "bout the new school marm, lives 


CARL: I'm kinda glad the highway was blocked tonight. 
GRACE: Y'are? 
CARL: Gave us a chance to become kinda acquainted, din it? 
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over to the Stebbins’. They say she’s 
a looker. 


BO: I ain’t int’rested in no school marm. 


virGIL: Give yourself time, Bo. Yor 
young. You'll find lotsa gals, gals that'll 


love you, too. 


Bo: I want Cherry. (And for the first 
time we observe he is capable of tears.) 


vircIL: (With a futile shrug of his 
shoulders.) Aw—Bo —— 


Bo: (Dismissing him.) Go git yorself 
somethin’ t’eat, Virge. 


(BO remains in isolated gloom as VIRGIL 
makes his slow way to the counter. 
Suddenly the telephone rings. GRACE 
jumps to answer it. ELMA gives VIRGIL 
coffee. He sits on stool to drink it.) 


GRACE: My God! the lines are up. (Into 
the telephone.) Grace’s Diner! (Pause.) 
It is? (Pause.) O.K.I’ll tell him. (Hangs 
up and turns to CARL.) Road’s cleared 
now but you’re gonna have to put on 
your chains ‘cause the road’s awful 
slick. 

carL: God damn! (Gets up and hustles 
into his overcoat, going center to make 
his announcement.) Road’s clear, folks! 
Bus’ll be ready to leave as soon as I get 
the chains on. That'll take about twenty 
minutes ... (Stops and looks back at 
them.) . unless someone wants to 
help me. (Goes out front door. WILL 
gets up from the counter.) 


witt: I'll help ya, Carl. 


(He goes out front door. CHERIE makes 
her way over to BO.) 

CHERIE: Bo? 

Bo: Yah? 


CHERIE: I just wanted to tell ya some- 
thin’, Bo. It’s kinda personal and kinda 
embarrassin’, too, but . . . I ain't the 
kinda gal you thought I was. 


(ELMA and GRACE are busy clearing 
counter.) 


Bo: What ya mean, Cherry? 


cHeRIE: Well, I guess some people’d say 
I led a real wicked life. I guess I have. 


so: What ya tryin’ to tell me? 


cHERIE: Well . . . I figgered since ya 
found me at the Blue Dragon, ya just 
took it fer granted I'd had other boy 
friends ‘fore you. 


Bo: Ya had? 
cHERIE: Yes, Bo. Quite a few. 


Bo: Virge’d told me that, but I wouldn’t 
b’lieve him. 


CHERIE: Well, it’s true. So ya see... 
I ain’t the kinda gal ya want at all. 


(Bo is noncommittal. cHERIE slips back 
to her table. ELMA makes her way to 
the bench to rouse DR. LYMAN.) 


ELMA: Dr. Lyman! Dr. Lyman! 
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(He comes to with a jump, staring 
out wildly about him.) 


DR. LYMAN: Where am I? (Recognizing 
ELMA.) Oh, it’s you. (A great smile ap- 
pears. Rises.) Dear girl. What a sweet 
awakening! 

ELMA: How do you feel? 


DR. LYMAN: That’s not a polite question. 
How long have I been asleep here? 


ELMA: Oh—a couple of hours. 
(GRACE sits on stool.) 


DR. LYMAN: Sometimes Nature blesses 
me with a total blackout. I seem to 
remember absolutely nothing after we 
started our performance. How were we? 


ELMA: Marvelous. 


DR. LYMAN: Oh, I’m glad. Now I'll have 
a cup of that coffee you were trying to 
force on me last night. 


ELMA: All right. (Crosses to end of 
counter.) Can I fix you something to 
eat? 

DR. LYMAN: No. Nothing to eat. (He 
makes a face of repugnance.) 


ELMA: Oh, Dr. Lyman, you must eat 
something. Really. 


DR. LYMAN: Must I? 
ELMA: Oh, yes! Please! 


DR. LYMAN: Very well, for your sweet 
sake, I'll have a couple of three-minute 
eggs, and some toast and orange juice. 
But I’m doing this for you, mind you. 
Just for you. 


(eLma slips behind the counter to 
begin his breakfast, as virciL gets up 
from the counter and goes to BO. DR. 
LYMAN slowly crosses to counter and 
sits on stool.) 


virciL: I'll go help the driver with his 
chains, Bo. You stay here and take care 
a that hand. 


(He goes out front door. Bo finds his 
way again to CHERIE. GRACE is working 
behind counter with ELMA.) 


Bo: Cherry . . . would I be molestin’ 
ya if I said somethin’? 


CHERIE: 
No. 


Bo: Well . since you brought the 
subject up, you are the first gal I ever 
had anything to do with. (There is a 
silence.) By God! I never thought I'd 
hear m’self sayin’ that, but I said it. 


(Rises as BO crosses to her.) 


CHERIE: I never woulda guessed it, Bo. 


Bo: Ya see ... I'd lived all my life on 
a ranch ... and I guess I din know 
much about women... ’cause they’re 
diffrent from men. 


CHERIE: Well, natur'ly. 


Bo: Every time I got around one .. . 
I began to feel kinda scared .. . and I 
din know how t’act. It was aggravatin’. 


CHERIE: Ya wasn’t scared with me, Bo. 


Bo: When I come into that night club 
place, you was singin’ . . . and you 
smiled at me while you was singin’, 
and winked at me a coupla times. Re- 
member? 


CHERIE: Yah. I remember. 


Bo: Well, I guess I’m kinda green, but 

. no gal ever done that to me before, 
so I thought you was singin’ yor songs 
just fer me. 


CHERIE: Ya did kinda attrack me, Bo... 


Bo: Anyway, you was so purty, and ya 

seemed so kinda warm-hearted and 

sweet. I. . . felt like I could love ya 
. and I did. 


CHERIE: Bo—ya think you really did 
love me? 


Bo: Why, Cherry! I couldn’t be familiar 
. with a gal I din love. 


(CHERIE is brought almost to tears. 
Neither she nor Bo can find any more 
words for the moment, and drift away 
from each other back to their respec- 
tive places. At the counter DR. LYMAN 
eats his breakfast, which ELMA has 
served him. cart comes back in front 
door, followed by vinci. and wiLL. 
CARL has got his overshoes on now. He 
comes center to make an announce- 
ment.) 


caRL: Bus headed west! All aboard! 
Next stop, Topeka! (He rejoins GRACE 
at the counter and, taking a pencil from 
his pocket, begins making out his re- 
port. WILL speaks to BO.) 


wILL: How ya feelin’ now, cowboy? 


Bo: I ain’t the happiest critter that was 
ever born. 


WILL: Just ‘cause ya ain’t happy now 
don’t mean ya ain’t gonna be happy 
t’morrow. Feel like shakin’ hands now, 
cowboy? 


Bo: (Hesitant.) Well... 


vircIL: Go on, Bo. He’s only trying to 
be friends. 


Bo: (Offering his hand, still somewhat 


reluctantly.) I don’t mind. (They shake.) 


WILL: I just want you to remember 
there’s no hard feelin’s. So long. 

Bo: S’long. 

WILL: I’m goin’ home now, Grace. See 
you Monday. 

GRACE: S’long, Will. 


caRL: Thanks for helpin’ me, Will. I'll 
be pullin’ out, soon as I make out the 
reports. 


WILL: (Stops at the door and gives a 
final word to cHEerte ) Montana’s not a 
bad place, Miss. (He goes out front 
door.) 


virGIL: Nice fella, Bo 





Bo: (Concentrating on CHERIE.) Maybe 
I'll think so some day. 


VIRGIL: Well, maybe we better be board- 
in’ the bus, Bo. 
(Without 


makes his way 
CHERIE. ) 


even hearing VIRGIL, BO 


suddenly over to 


Bo: Cherry! 

CHERIE: Hi, Bo! 

so: Cherry, I promised not to molest 
ya, but if you was to give yor permis- 
sion, it’d be all right. I. . . I'd like to 
kiss ya g’by. 

CHERIE: Ya would? (Bo nods.) I'd like 
ya to kiss me, Bo. I really would. (A 
wide grin cracks open his face and he 
becomes all hoodlum boy again, about 
to take her in his arms roughly as he 
did before, but she stops him.) Bo! I 


GRACE: Road's cleared now but you're 
gonna have to put on your chains ‘cause 
the road's awful slick. 


(Elaine Stritch) 
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think this time when ya kiss me, it 
oughta be diff’rent. 


Bo: (Not sure what she means.) Oh! 


(He looks around at vircit who turns 
quickly away, as though admitting 
his inability to advise his buddy. Bo 
then takes her in his arms cautiously, 
as though holding a precious object 
that was still a little strange to him.) 


Bo: Golly! When ya kiss someone fer 
serious, it’s kinda scarey, 


y, ain't it? 
CHERIE: Yah! It is 
(Anyway, he kisses her, long and 
tenderly.) 


(At the counter.) It don’t look 
like he was molestin’ her now. 


GRACE: 


(Bo, after the kiss is ended, is dazed 
Uncertain of his feelings, he stam- 
pedes across the room to VIRGIL, draw- 
ing him to the bench where the two 
men can confer. The action continues 
with DR. LYMAN, at the counter, having 
his breakfast.) 


DR. LYMAN: I could tell you with all 
honesty that this was the most delicious 
breakfast I’ve ever eaten, but it wouldn't 
be much of a compliment because I 
have eaten very few breakfasts. (They 
laugh together.) 


ELMA: It’s my favorite meal. (Turns to 
the refrigerator as he brings bottle out 
secretly and spikes his coffee.) 


DR. LYMAN: (When ELMA returns.) Dear 
girl, let us give up our little spree, shall 
we? You don’t want to go traipsing 
over the streets of the State’s capital 
with an old reprobate like me. 


ELMA: Whatever you say. 


DR. LYMAN: I shall continue my way to 
Denver. I'm sure it’s best. 


ELMA: Anyway, I've certainly enjoyed 
knowing you. 


DR. LYMAN: Thank you. Ah! sometimes 
it is so gratifying to feel that one is 
doing the “right” thing, I wonder that 
I don’t choose to always. 


ELMA: What do you mean? 


DR. LYMAN: Oh, I was just rambling. 
You know, perhaps while I am in the 
vicinity of Topeka, I should drop in at 
that hospital and seek some advice. 


ELMA: Sometimes their patients come in 
here. They look perfectly all right to 
me. 


DR. LYMAN: Friends have been hinting 
for quite a while that I should get 
psychoanalyzed. (He chuckles.) I don’t 
know if they had my best interests at 
heart or their own. 


ELMA: Golly. I don’t see anything the 
matter with you. 


DR. LYMAN: (A little sadly.) No. Young 
people never do. (Now with a return 


of high spirits.) However, I don’t think 
I care to be psychoanalyzed. I rather 
cherish myself as I am. (The cavalier 
again, he takes her hand.) Good-bye, 
my dear! You were the loveliest Juliet 
since Miss Jane Cowl. (Kisses her hand 
gallantly, then goes for his coat. ELMA 
comes from behind counter and follows 
him.) 


ELMA: Thank you, Dr. Lyman. I feel it’s 
an honor to know you. You're the 


smartest man I’ve ever met 
DR. LYMAN: The smartest? 


ELMA: Really you are. 


Oh, yes. I'm terribly smart 
Wouldn't it have been nice .. . to be 
intelligent? (He chuckles, blows a kiss 


DR. LYMAN 


to her, then hurries out the front door 
ELMA lingers behind, watching him get 


on the bus.) 


caRL: (To Grace.) Hey, know what I 
heard about the perfessor? The detec- 
tive at the bus terminal in Kanz Ctiy 
is a buddy a mine. He pointed out the 
perfessor to me before he got on the 
bus. Know what he said? He said the 
p'lice in Kanz City picked the perfessor 
up for loiterin’ round the schools. 


GRACE: (Appalled.) Honest? 


CARL: Then they checked his record and 
found he'd trouble 
times, for gettin’ involved with young 
girls 


been in several 


GRACE: My God! Did you tell Will? 


carRL: Sure, I told him. They ain’t got 
anything on the perfessor now, so 
there’s nothin’ Will could do. (ELMA 
makes her way back to the counter 
now and hears the rest of what CARL 
has to say.) What gets me is why does 
he call hisself a doctor? Is he some 
kinda phony? 


ELMA: (Going behind counter.) No, Car! 
He’s a Doctor of Philosophy. 


CARL: What's that? 

ELMA: It’s the very highest degree there 
is, for scholarship. 

Grace: Ya'd think he’d have philosophy 
enough to keep outa trouble. 


(ELMA resumes her work behind the 


counter now.) 


CARL 
baby? 


(To Grace.) Sorry to see me go, 


Grace: No . I told ya, I’m tired 


caRL: (Good-naturedly.) Ya know, 
sometimes I get to thinkin’, what the 
hell good is marriage, where ya have 
to put up with the same broad every 
day, and lookit her in the morning, and 
try to get along with her when she’s 
got a bad disposition. This way suits 
me fine. 


GRACE: I got no complaints, either. Inci- 
dentally, are you married, Carl? 
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carRL: Now, who said I was married, 
Grace? Who said it? You just tell me 
and I'll fix him. 


GRACE: Relax! Relax! See ya day after 
tomorrow. (She winks at him.) 


caRL: (Winks back.) You might get 
surprised what can happen in 
twenty minutes. (Slaps Grace on the 
buttocks as a gesture of farewell.) All 
aboard! 
(He hustles out the front door as Bo 
hurries to CHERIE. ELMA and GRACE 
work behind counter.) 


GRACE: (To herself.) He still never said 
whether he was married. 


Bo: Cherry? 
cHERIE: (A little expectantly.) Yah? 
Bo: I been talkin’ with my buddy, and 


he thinks I’m virgin enough fer the 
two of us. 


CHERIE: (Snickers, very amused.) Hon- 
est? Did Virgil say that? 


Bo: Yah ... and I like ya like ya are, 
Cherry. So I don’t care how ya got 
that way. 


(Deeply touched.) Oh, God, 
thass the sweetest, tenderest thing that 
was ever said to me. 


CHERIE: 


Bo: (Feeling awkward.) Cherry ... it’s 
awful hard for a fella, after he’s been 
turned down once, to git up enough 
guts to try again... 


cHeRIE: Ya don’t need guts, Bo. 
Bo: (Not quite sure what she means.) 
I don’t? 


CHERIE: It’s the last thing in the world 
ya need. 


so: Well... anyway, I jest don’t have 
none now, so I'll. . . just have to say 
what I feel in my heart. 


CHERIE: Yah? 

Bo: I still wish you was goin’ back to 
the ranch with me, more’n anything 
I know. 


CHERIE: Ya do? 
Bo: Yah. I do. 
cHerRiE: Why, I'd go anywhere in the 


world with ya now, Bo. Anywhere 
at all. 

Bo: Ya would? Ya would? (They have 
a fast embrace. All look.) 


Grace: (Nudging eL_ma.) I knew this 
was gonna happen all the time. 


eELMA: Gee, I didn’t. 


(Now Bo and cuerie break apart, both 
running to opposite sides of the room. 
Bo to tell VIRGIL; CHERIE, ELMA. VIRGIL 
rises.) 


spo: Hear that, Virge? Yahoo! We're 
gettin’ married after all. Cherry’s goin’ 
back with me. 
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CHERIE: (At counter.) Ain’t it wonder- 
ful when someone so awful turns out 
t’be so nice? We’re gettin’ married. I’m 
goin’ to Montana. 


(CARL sticks his head through the door 
and calls impatiently. CHERIE gets suit- 
case from behind counter, and jacket.) 


caRL: Hey! All aboard, fer Christ’s sake! 


(He goes out front door. Bo grabs 
VIRGIL now by the arm. CHERIE goes 
to him, puts suitcase down.) 


so: C’mon, Virge, y’old racoon! 


VIRGIL: (Demurring.) Now look, Bo.. . 
listen t’me for a second. 


Bo: (Who can’t listen to anything in 
his high revelry. One arm is around 
CHERIE, the other tugs at virciL.) C’mon! 
Doggone it, we wasted enough time. 
Let’s git goin’. 

vircit: (Pulls away.) Listen, Bo. Now 
be quiet jest a minute. You gotta hear 
me, Bo. You don’t need me no more 
I ain’t goin’. 

Bo: (Not believing his ears.) You ain't 
what? 
vIRGIL: I... I ain’t goin’ with ya, Bo. 


Bo: (Flabbergasted.) Well, what ya 


know about that? 
VIRGIL: It’s best I don’t, Bo. 


Bo: Jest one blame catastrophe after 
another. 


virciL: I... I got another job in mind, 
Bo. Where the feed’s mighty good, and 
I'll be lookin’ after the cattle. I meant 
to tell ya "bout it fore this. 

Bo: Virge, I can’t b’lieve you'd leave 
yor old sidekick. Yor jokin’, man. 
vircit: No... I ain’t jokin’, Bo. I ain't. 
so: Well, 'll bea... 


cHERIE: Virgil—I wish you'd come. I 
liked you ... ‘fore I ever liked Bo. 


Bo: Ya know Cherry likes ya, Virge. It 
jest don’t make sense, yor not comin’. 


virGIL: Well 
thing. I know I am. 


I'm doin’ the right 


Bo: Who's gonna look after the cattle? 
virciIL: Hank. Every bit as good as | 
ever was. 


Bo: (Very disheartened.) Aw, Virge, 
I dunno why ya have to pull a stunt 
like this. 


vircIL: You better hurry, Bo. That 
driver’s not gonna wait all day. 


Bo: (Starting to pull virciL, to drag him 
away just as he tried once with CHERIE.) 
Daggone it, yor my buddy, and I ain't 
gonna let ya go. Yor goin’ with Cherry 
and me ’cause we want ya... 


VIRGIL: (It’s getting very hard for him 
to control his feelings.) No...No... 
lemme be, Bo... 


CHERIE: (Holding Bo back.) Bo... ya 

can’t do it that way .. . ya jest can’t 
. if he don’t wanta go, ya can’t make 

him . 

Bo: But, Cherry, there ain’t a reason in 

the world he shouldn’t go. It’s plumb 

crazy. 


CHERIE: 
their own reasons, Bo. 


Well, sometimes people have 


Bo: Oh? (He reconsiders.) Well, I just 
hate to think of gettin’ along without 
old Virge. 


vircIL: (Laughing.) In a couple weeks 
. ya'll never miss me. 


Bo: (Disheartened.) Aw, Virge! 
vircIL: Get along with ya now. 


CHERIE: Virgil—(Brightly.) will ya come 
and visit us, Virgil? 


virGIL: I'll be up in the summer. 
Bo: Where ya gonna be, Virge? 


vIRGIL: I'll write ya th’ address. Don’t 
have time to give it to ya now. Nice 
place. Mighty nice. Now hurry and get 
on your bus. 


(carRL honks the horn off right.) 


Bo: (Managing a quick embrace.) So 
long, old boy. So long! 


VIRGIL: "Bye, Bo! G’bye! 


(Now, to stave off any tears, BO grabs 
CHERIE’s hand.) 


Bo: C’mon, Cherry. Let’s make it fast. 


(Before they are out the door, a 
thought occurs to Bo. He stops, takes 
off his leather jacket and helps CHERIE 
into it. He has been gallant. Then he 
picks up her suitcase and they go out 
the front door, calling their farewells 
behind them.) 


CHERIE: "Bye — ‘bye — ’bye, everyone! 
Bye! 

(VIRGIL stands at the door, waving 
good-bye. ELMA runs to window. His 
eyes look a little moist. In a moment, 
the bus’s motor is heard to start up. 
Then the bus leaves.) 


GRACE: (From behind counter.) Mister, 
we gotta close this place up now, if 
Elma and me’re gonna get any rest. We 
won't be open again til eight o'clock 
when the day girl comes on. The next 
bus through is to Albuquerque, at eight 
forty-five. 


(ELMA returns to counter.) 


virciL: Albuquerque? I guess that’s as 
good a place as any. 


(He remains by the front entrance, 
looking out on the frosty morning. 
ELMA and GRACE continue their work 
behind the counter.) 


ELMA: Poor Dr. Lyman! 


GRACE: Say, did you hear what Carl 
told me about that guy? 
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ELMA: No. What was it, Grace? 


GRACE: Well, according to: Carl, they 
run him outa Kanz City. 


ELMA: I don’t believe it. 


GRACE: Honey, Carl got it straight from 
the detective at the bus terminal. 


ELMA: (Afraid to ask.) What .. . did 
Dr. Lyman do? 


GRACE: Well, lots of old fogies like him 
just can’t let young girls alone. (A won- 
dering look comes over ELMA’s face.) 
So, it’s a good thing you didn’t meet 
him in Topeka. 


ELMA: Do you think . . . he wanted to 
make love, to me? 


GRACE: I don’t think he meant to play 
hopscotch. 


ELMA: (Very moved.) Gee! 


GRACE: Next time any guy comes in 
here and starts gettin’ fresh, you come 
tell your Aunt Grace. 


(VIRGIL is seated on chair by a table.) 
ELMA: I guess I’m kinda stupid. 


GRACE: Everyone has gotta learn. (Look- 
ing into refrigerator.) Now Monday, 
for sure, I gotta order some cheese. 


ELMA: I'll remind you. 


GRACE: (Coming to ELMA, apologetically.) 
Elma, honey? 


ELMA: Yes? 


GRACE: I could kill Will Masters for 
sayin’ anything about me and Carl. 
I didn’t want you to know. 


ELMA: I don’t see why I shouldn’t know, 
Grace. I don’t wanta be a baby forever. 


Grace: Of course you don’t. But still, 
you're a kid, and I don’t wanta set no 
examples or anything. Do you think 
you can overlook it and not think bad 
of me? 


ELMA: Sure, Grace. 


Grace: Cause I’m a restless sort of wo- 
man, and every once in a while, I gotta 
have me a man, just to keep m’self 
from gettin’ grouchy. 


(ELMA goes behind counter.) 


ELMA: It’s not my business, Grace. (She 
stops a moment to consider herself in 
the mirror, rather pleased.) Just think, 
he wanted to make love to me. 


GRACE: Now don’t start gettin’ stuck on 
yourself. 


ELMA: I’m not, Grace. But it’s nice to 
know that someone can feel that way. 


GRACE: You're not gonna have any 
trouble. Just wait’ll you get to college 
and start meeting all those cute boys. 
(GRACE seems to savor this.) 


ELMA: All right. I'll wait. 
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Grace: (Takes apron off.) You can run 
along now, honey. All I gotta do is 
empty the garbage. 


ELMA: (Getting her coat from closet 
behind counter.) O.K. 


GRACE: G’night! 


ELMA: (Coming from behind counter, 
slipping into her coat.) Good night, 
Grace. See you Monday. (Passing vir- 
cit.) It was very nice knowing you, 
Virgil, and I just loved your music 


vircIL: Thank you, Miss. G’night. 
(ELMA goes out front door.) 
GRACE: We're closing now, Mister. 


vircIL: Any place warm I could stay till 
eight o'clock? 


GRACE: Now that the p’lice station's 
closed, I don’t know where you could 
go, unless ya wanted to take a chance 
of wakin’ up the man that runs the 
hotel. 


vircIL: No—I wouldn’t wanta be any 
trouble. 


GRACE: There'll be a bus to Kanz City 
in a few minutes. I'll put the sign out 
and they'll stop 


virGIL: No, thanks. No point a goin’ 
back there 


GRACE: Then I’m sorry, Mister, but 
you're just left out in the cold. (She 
carries a can of garbage out the rear 
door leaving virci. for the moment 
alone.) 


virGIL: (To himself.) Well .. . that’s 
what happens to some people. 


(Quietly, he picks up his guitar and 
goes out. GRACE comes back in, locks 
back door, snaps wall switch, then 
yawns and stretches, then sees that 
the front door is locked. The sun out- 
side is just high enough now to bring 
a dim light into the restaurant. GRACE 
stops at the rear door and casts her 
eyes tiredly over the establishment. 
One senses her aloneness. She sighs, 
then goes out the door. A cold sweep 
of morning wind whistles over the 
countryside. The curtain comes down 
on an empty stage.) 


BO: | still wish you was goin’ back to the ranch with me, more'n anything | know. 
CHERIE: Why, I'd go anywhere in the world with ya now, Bo. Anywhere at all. 


(Albert Salm 
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HERE IS A STRONG stage flavor to the Cinema- 

Scope film Bus Stop, and it goes well beyond 
the source of the script—William Inge’s hit com- 
edy which concluded a 479-performance Broad- 
way run last season. Joshua Logan directed the 
picture, just as he did the screen version of Inge’s 
Picnic; George Axelrod (author of The Seven 
Year Itch and Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?) 
wrote the screenplay; and the cast includes such 
familiar Broadway actors as Betty Field, Arthur 
O’Connell and Eileen Heckart. The romantic prin- 
cipals are Marilyn Monroe, back on the screen for 
the first time since the motion-picture Seven Year 
Itch, and Don Murray, making his Hollywood 
debut after a brief but promising Broadway ca- 
reer which has included appearances as the young 
sailor in The Rose Tattoo and as the son in the 
1955 all-star revival of The Skin of Our Teeth. 


Bo (Don Murray, right), a young cowboy, and his older pal 
Virgil (Arthur O'Connell) stop off at Grace's Diner, where 
Elma (Hope Lange) is employed as a waitress. They are bound 
for the championship rodeo in Phoenix—and so is Elma, they 
learn. Virgil tells Bo that the time has come for him to find 
himself a girl. 


In Phoenix Virgil visits the Blue Dragon Cafe in search of excite- 
ment. He finds it in the person of Cherie (Marilyn Monroe), a 
would-be singer who has rebelled against the management's 
orders that she “hustle drinks,” but who nevertheless picks Virgil 
as the most harmless-looking candidate in the club for such 
a sale. 
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Bo loses no time in becoming acquainted with 
Cherie. When he brashly insists that she go outside 
with him, he kisses her—and when she kisses him 
back, he considers this proof that they are en- 
geged. Over Virgil's protest the young and in- 
experienced cowboy announces that he and the 


more experienced girl will marry. 


After 


ean 


altercation between Virgil and Cherie 


{who has been drinking tea instead of the more 


potent stuff he has been paying for), Cherie goes 


nto 


her 


number That Old Black Magic Bo 


enters and is immediately smitten. Her attention 


and gratitude are directed toward him when he 


quiets her very restive audience 


- 


The next day Cherie attends the rodeo with her 
friend Vera (Eileen Heckart), a fellow employee 
at the Blue Dragon. Cherie learns to her dismay 
that Bo has planned a wedding ceremony between 
events. The same startling news is gained by a 
reporter-photographer team from a major mag- 


azine, intent on getting a good story. 
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The rambunctious cowboy is winning most 
of the events at the rodeo, but he is most 
ntent on winning Cherie. To this end he 
pursues her throughout the rodeo grounds 
and they in turn arc pursued by the avid 
journalistic pair. Cherie escapes the mar- 
riage, and Virgil gives her money with which 
to depart from Phoenix. 


Cherie does leave Phoenix, but not according 
to plan. As she is about to board a bus for 
Los Angeles, she is literally roped by Bo and 


put aboard his own Montana-bound bus, 
along with Virgil and Elma. Heavy snow 
impedes their progress and causes them to 
take shelter in the diner run by Grace (Betty 
Field, center). 


During the stopover Bo and Virgil have sev- 
eral heated exchanges as a result of Bo's 
bulldozing tactics with regard to Cherie. 
Virgil decides the time has come for Bo to 
get his comeuppance, and eggs him into a 
fight with the bus driver, Carl. The brash 
cowboy is soundly thrashed and exhibits a 
new-found humility. 


As word comes that the road is clear, Bo 
apologizes to Cherie and tells her that she 
is free. While Carl (Robert Bray, left) and 
the others look on, Bo asks her if she will 
kiss him good-by. She does—and then tells 
him that she wants to go on to Montana 
with him. Virgil understandingly elects to 
remain behind. 
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Regional Dance and Opera 


In recent years the theatre’s sister arts of dance 
and opera have followed the pattern of drama in 
expanding their activities around America, not so 
much through tours of New York productions but 
by creative efforts localized throughout the country. 
Sometimes work is commissioned from artists who 
travel to a region to work on a production which 
may reflect the color and the spirit of that locale— 
like The Ballad of Baby Doe at Central City, Colo- 
rado. Sometimes under the guidance of profession- 
als, who are training young people in the performing 
arts, colleges and community groups create their 
own dance and opera. In many instances these ac- 
tivities are marked by freshness and originality, and 
the movement of the arts away from one center 
provides a healthy means of experimentation in 
production methods, as well as a variety of new 
works to enrich the American repertoire. 

Among the many dance productions by regional 
organizations during recent months were three pre- 
miéres, two of them based on the works by Eugene 
O’Neill. During the past summer the EMPIRE 
STATE MUSIC FESTIVAL at Ellenville, New 
York, for its second season of opera, concert, dance 
and drama, commissioned from José Limon and 
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composer Heitor Villa-Lobos a dance drama, The 
Emperor Jones, based on O’Neill’s play. Performed 
by Limon and his company and played by the Sym- 
phony of the Air in its impressive premiére, the 
work represented, according to the authors, “a 
symbolic synthesis of a man’s disintegration through 
terror.” Governor Averell Harriman wrote to direc- 
tor Frank Forest, praising the festival’s “cultural 
impact” as a “major artistic event” which the 
Governor hopes “will symbolize New York State’s 
outstanding accomplishments in the field of arts 
generally.” 

CONTEMPORARY DANCERS, a San Francisco 
organization, presented Desire Under the Elms, a 
dance drama based on O’Neill’s New England trag- 
edy, as one of their monthly programs. Danced to 
music by Benjamin Britten, the work was directed. 
by J. Marks, who also provided the choreography. 

In Indianapolis, BUTLER UNIVERSITY’s Jordan 
College of Music offered the premiére of Job, a 
Masque for Dancing by Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
Choreography was by Peggy Dorsey, and the work 
was accompanied by the Butler University Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Igor Buketoff’s direction. 

Presenting new operas outside the standard rep- 
ertory and experimenting with advanced methods 
of production are characteristic of two New Eng- 
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land college opera groups—HARTT COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC in Hartford, Connecticut, and BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY’S School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
Last season’s premiéres, presented by Hartt College 
and produced by the Hartt Opera-Theatre Guild, 
a civic organization in Hartford, included Miranda 
and the Dark Young Man by Elie Siegmeister, with 
libretto by Edward Eager, and The Game of Cards 
by Arnold Franchetti, with libretto by Max Weber. 
The latter work, which expresses the thoughts of 
soldiers in a war-torn country, is based upon the 
personal experiences of the composer as a member 
of the resistance movement during Hitler’s regime. 

The Guild also sponsors a separate opera designed 
for young people, which is taken on tour through- 
out New England and New York State in the fall 
of each year. In this way children learn opera ap- 
preciation early in their cultural education, and at 
the same time students who are training at Hartt 
receive professional experience. The young people’s 
opera being presented this fall is The Golden Touch 
by Walter Kaufman, with libretto by J. M. Sinclair. 
The new and seldom performed operas offered by 
Hartt College include Offenbach’s Marriage by Lan- 
tern Light, Gounod’s The Frantic Physician, Moore’s 
White Wings and Reznicek’s Fact or Fiction. Elemer 
Nagy is the stage director and designer, and Moshe 
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Julius Caesar, directed by Stuart Vaughan, 
was one of the plays offered by an 
outdoor Shakespeare festival at the East 
River Park Amphitheatre in New York 
this past summer. In the cast were 
Joseph Barr (Caesar), Walter Massey 
(Brutus) and Charles Aidman 

(Mark Antony). 


In Plautus’ The Rope as presented by 
the University of Minnesota, 

Duluth Branch, the villain is carried off to 
jail after the soubrettes have been 
rescued from his clutches. David Welker 
provided the translation, and also 
designed and directed. 


Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, Act I., Scene 3, 
as it was performed at the thirty-third 
University of Kansas Fine Arts Festival. 
The setting is by Milton Howarth. 


Paranov the musical director. 

Last season the Division of Music at Boston Uni- 
versity offered the American premiére of Hindemith’s 
opera Mathis der Maler, based on the life of Matthias 
Grunewald, sixteenth-century German painter of re- 
ligious works. Set against a background of religious 
bitterness and political turmoil, the opera was 
banned at the time of its composition in Hitler’s 
Germany. Sarah Caldwell, head of the opera de- 
partment, used considerable ingenuity in staging 
the production, placing the seventy-piece orchestra 
at the rear of the stage behind a black scrim. The 
stage was built out over the orchestra pit to accom- 
modate the scope of action. The two balconies near 
the proscenium were used in the dramatic action, 
and many entrances were made from the auditorium 
itself. Platforms and steps gave variety to the stage 
pictures and flexibility to the movement. 

Two productions of Benjamin Britten’s The Rape 
of Lucretia, with libretto by Ronald Duncan, were 
presented recently. The STRATFORD (Canada) 
SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL’s second annual 
music season offered a highly praised production, 
which marked the Canadian premiére of the work, 
with Regina Resnik as Lucretia, and Jennie Tourel 
and Jon Vickers as the female and male chorus char- 
acters. Herman Geiger-Torel directed the work on 
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an open stage, and used the chorus figures in the 
drama itself instead of having them remain static, 
which is the usual practice. The NEW ORLEANS 
EXPERIMENTAL OPERA THEATRE offered the 
Britten work last month, with Sarah Fleming in the 
chief soprano role. Miss Fleming participated in 
auditions held in New York by the New Orleans or- 
ganization and was one of seven winners selected by 
Renato Cellini, musical director and conductor of 
the New Orleans Opera Association. 

Among the many university opera groups pre- 
senting Mozart works last season was the UNIVER- 
SITY OF UTAH, where The Marriage of Figaro 
marked “the beginning of a new, long-range program 
in opera at the university,” according to music de- 
partment head Leroy J. Robertson. The Utah Sym- 
phony, the University Theatre and the school’s 
department of music combined their efforts in the 
production. Maurice Abravanel was musical direc- 
tor and C. Lowell Lees was stage director. 

For its thirty-third annual fine arts festival the 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS offered Cosi fan tutte, 
with musical direction by Thomas Gorton and stag- 
ing by Lewin Goff. Milton Howarth designed a set- 
ting incorporating chandeliers, which characterized 
many eighteenth-century productions, and graceful, 
airy cutout pieces reflecting the spirit of the work. 


New Homes for Community Theatres 


An old dairy barn was converted to a theatre by 
members of PLAYMAKERS, INC., Covington, Lou- 
isiana, whose labor, along with contributions of 
services and materials from local businessmen, made 
the venture possible at a total cost of $750. Keeping 
only the original flooring and roof, the group in one 
month put in exterior siding, insulation and cypress 
paneling; the male members served as carpenters 
and their wives painted the walls, inside and out. 
Wiring, plumbing and paneling supplies were among 
the contributions by local concerns. Community 
theatres in the area also co-operated in helping the 
newly formed organization. Le Petit Theatre du 
Vieux Carre in New Orleans gave members of Play- 
makers lectures on make-up and various aspects of 
stage design, and the Gallery Circle Theatre of that 
city donated a set of footlights. The new group has 
earned the support of the local newspapers and radio 
stations, as well as that of the townspeople. Among 
its productions last season was a new play by Alex- 
ander Fedoroff, Jacob’s Ladder, directed by Mrs. 
Frank Ervin. 


The PEORIA (Illinois) PLAYERS have planned 
a new community theatre seating between four and 
five hundred, at a cost of around $150,000. The pro- 
ject will be financed with a building fund of $85,000 
and money raised by a current drive. Organized in 
1919, the Players have been in continuous production 
ever since. Present membership is fourteen hundred. 
The site of the theatre is adjoining a new public 
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park, so that the building will form part of a civic 
center for Peoria. Features of the theatre will in- 
clude two small side stages, a forestage which can 
expand from four to eight feet, a double jackknife 
stage and a wagon stage for speedy scene changes. 
The Players have presented over three hundred 
plays, ranging from ancient classics to modern com- 
edies. Among the new plays offered has been an 
original satire by John Fritz, Dr. Kruger’s Man, 
dealing with a robot, its inventor and the family of 
a man interested in the manufacturing rights. 

The AMARILLO LITTLE THEATRE in Texas, 
in its twenty-eighth year of production, has acquired 
a $200,000 theatre of its own. The building contains 
an auditorium seating 593, a scenery workshop, cos- 
tume room, rehearsal hall (which serves as a meet- 
ing place for the theatre group’s Drama-Teens, a 
student organization) and a lobby for art exhibits. 
About 2,000 actors and 5,000 production workers 
have participated in the little theatre’s operation. 

The JOHNSON CITY (Tennessee) LITTLE THE- 
ATRE PLAYERS currently are planning their own 
building. The group enters its thirty-second season 
this fall, and since its organization in 1924 has not 
missed a season, even during the war years. A re- 
cent offering was My 3 Angels. 

Presenting its first productions in private homes, 
the TRUMBULL NEW THEATRE, Warren, Ohio, 
grew from a sixteen-member study group, which 
performed one-act plays, to a full-fledged community 
theatre offering four major productions a year, 
monthly training plays for study purposes, enter- 
tainment for local groups, benefits and pageants for 
local and national organizations, and radio talent for 
special broadcasts. The Trumbull group’s proposed 
theatre building has been designed for construction 
in three steps. The first, at a cost of about $25,000, 
will involve erection of a forty-by-eighty-foot Quon- 
set structure with a concrete floor poured in de- 
scending tiers, and an apron stage, twenty by forty 
feet, supported on concrete piers. Much of the actual 
building will be done by the members, including 
that of a scene dock forty feet behind the building; 
this will serve as storage and dressing rooms, and 
eventually will become the greenroom. The second 
stage of construction, will be erection of the per- 
manent lobby, which will serve also as a rehearsal 
hall. The last part of the project will be construction 
of the permanent stage, forty by ninety feet, with 
a thirty-foot proscenium. When this is built, the 
ramp under the temporary stage will be uncovered, 
allowing places for one hundred more seats. 


Community Theatre Activities 


From October 21-27, the TOLEDO REPERTORY 
THEATRE will repeat its successful “Show Train to 
Broadway,” a project first sponsored last October, 
and repeated in April. Some 150 persons are _ex- 
pected to participate, (continued on page 94) 
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Whenever word gets back to Manhattan Island on 
the Boston opening of a Broadway-bound play, any 
theatre-wise New Yorker, upon being told whether 
the verdict was favorable or unfavorable, is likely 
to say, “Yes, yes, I know—but what did Norton 
write?” 

Boston has several knowledgeable critics, Elinor 
Hughes of the Herald Traveler included, but it’s the 
Norton review that counts most with the people of 
the theatre who live at the New York end of the New 
Haven Railroad. Showmen with a play that gets 
Elliot Norton’s approval generally feel that they have 
a property that will win Broadway success. If it’s a 
play that he votes against, they begin thinking that 
they’re in serious trouble. 

Norton is a man on a spot. He well knows that he 
reviews productions that are often in a preparatory 
stage, and that his verdicts can result in the closing 
or continuance of plays being tried out in the vicinity 
of the Common. He goes about his work with great 
conscientiousness, never pulling any punches. There 
are times, however, when he puts emphasis on the 
fact that the Boston engagement is indeed a tryout, 
and that alterations might be made to the play’s 
great advantage before it is submitted in the theatre’s 
smash-hit-or-nothing show window, the drama capi- 
tal that is called New York. 

Elliot Norton, born May 17, 1903, was graduated 
at Harvard University, A.B., in the class of 1926. He 
has been with the Boston Post since that year. He 
served as a reporter for six years, as a rewrite man 
for two, and since November of 1934 he has been the 
Post’s critic and drama editor. He has gone in ex- 
tensively for teaching and is a member of three 
college faculties, conducting courses in the drama 
(modern drama, Shakespeare and dramatic criti- 
cism) at Emerson College, Boston College and Bos- 
ton University (division of theatre arts). 

Married since 1934, he has three children—two 
girls in college and a boy in prep school. He has put 
in two terms as president of the Boston Press Club; 
he was president of the New England Theatre 
Conference for two years, and he has lectured at 
Harvard, Wellesley, Brown, Holy Cross and the 
University of Massachusetts. 

Elliot Norton is philosophical about his calling; 
his love for the theatre is undiminished. He’s one of 
many dramatic critics who have had skirmishes with 
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the Shuberts, and who have been taken off their press 
list. But he came out of this fight with a moral vic- 
tory, just as Alexander Woollcott did many years 
ago, and with his prestige increased immeasurably. 

“TI suppose I’ve reviewed more than 200 plays,” 
says Norton, “but I still like first nights. I’ve never 


Elliot Norton of the Boston Post. 


lost the feeling of excitement that comes on when 
the house lights dim and the curtain begins to go up. 
Two or three times I have felt that, perhaps, I’d be- 
come jaded, that perhaps 100 plays, or 155, was par 
for the course. Each time a fresh, bright play dem- 
onstrated that this was all I needed. Once, I remem- 
ber, this happened when I had seen eight or ten 
plays in a row and disliked them all. I thought that 
I had had it. But I went to New York and saw the 
Old Vic—and within ten minutes I knew I was all 
right. What I wanted in the theatre was right up 
there on the stage.” 


—Ward Morehouse 
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Recently I overheard the bus driver for our tours explain to an inquiring Yankee tourist that the 
Barter Theatre—the state theatre of Virginia—was “a nonprofitable institution subsided by the state.” 
The description is not altogether inaccurate. 
The Barter Theatre, founded in 1932, is a nonprofit institution which since 1946 has been subsidized, 
although not completely, by the State of Virginia; it receives an annual grant directly from the legisla- 


ture. This year was the second occasion when state support for the theatre was increased. Originally 


its appropriation of $10,000 was buried in the budget of the Conservation and Development Commission 
under the following terms: 


r 
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“Specifically, the Theatre will produce twelve plays in the State in June, 1946, and con- 
tinuing for three months in Abingdon, Virginia, and then to go on an extended tour 
throughout the State in a selected repertory of these plays during the remainder of the 
nine months of the twelve-month term. The Theatre will give at least six (6) perform- 
ances in each week during the Summer and Winter presentations with twenty-five or 
more professional players and technicians taking part in such plays.” 


This appropriation was authorized just six years after I made a survey under a Rockefeller grant to 
determine the state of theatre in the State of Virginia. In ninety-eight counties visited, I discovered that 
90 per cent of the inhabitants had never seen flesh-and-blood, three-dimensional professional theatre. It 
was then that the Barter Theatre renewed its pledge to the missionary calling—to take theatre to the 
people and to make them like it. 


Perhaps the story of how the Barter began is best told by a plaque that hangs wnder the marquee 


of the theatre building in Abingdon. It reads (in part): 

“The original idea of the Barter Theatre was to bring together the hungry actor and the farmer with 
a surplus of produce. 

“The Barter Theatre of Virginia, Incorporated, serves as a nonprofit educational and cultural ex- 
periment for the purpose of giving the people of Virginia and its many guest tourists an opportunity to 
observe some of the works of the world’s most distinguished playwrights performed by competent artists. 

“The Barter Theatre of Virginia pledges itself to combat the evils that would destroy the culture 
and enlightenment of the world by giving the best of its strength and devotion to the cause of truth, 
beauty, and the spiritual nourishment of the human soul.” 

The 1946 appropriation (increased $1,000 by proclamation in 1950) served the theatre’s purposes 
well: It allowed the troupe to further its grass-roots approach. Today, having produced 375 different 


Dorothy Stickney was one of the 
leading stage figures who appeared 
before the Virginia legislators this 
year on behalf of an increased state 
subsidy for the Barter Theatre. The 
Barter’s Robert Porterfield describes 
their appeals in the accompanying 
article. 





Barter’s Subsidy Boosted 


WON STATE LEGISLATORS 


BY ROBERT PORTERFIELD 


plays and hired over 3,000 different actors, the Barter Theatre stands next to colonial Williamsburg as 
the state’s second most-talked-about attraction. The precedent established in Virginia should encourage 
theatregoers everywhere—and especially those interested in setting up similar theatrical ventures sup- 
ported by their state, county or municipal governments. In the years since the Barter first received a 
state grant, no legislative group or state official has attempted to dictate the theatre’s policy. 

The subsidy is by no means the Barter’s only source of revenue, but the funds allocated by the state 
have served to stimulate interest and trust in the theatre. The Old Dominion Foundation, for instance, 
matches the state appropriation each year. This aspect of state support was reason enough to me for en- 
larging the annual grant. 

With this in mind, and bolstered with all the other arguments I could muster, I approached Virginia 
state representatives and senators early this year to sound them out on the prospects of an increased 
appropriation. The consensus was, “You’ve got nothing to lose,” so I asked for a hearing before the 
Finance and Appropriation Committee of the House and Senate. It was granted. 

Several important theatre people agreed to travel from Broadway to Richmond to appear with me 
at the hearing and a schoolteacher and a representative of Virginia clubwomen also planned to attend. 
Before the hearing got under way I learned that the committee chairman had received numerous mes- 
sages from other members of the theatre world including Helen Hayes, Katharine Cornell, Shirley 
Booth, Margaret Phillips and Julie Harris, as well as from ex-Barter actors Gregory Peck and Ernest 
Borgnine. 

One day last February I appeared before the busy committee in the Virginia state capitol with 
Howard Lindsay, Dorothy Stickney and Larry Gates at my side. Each had a different story to tell about 
the Barter Theatre. Lindsay stressed the fact that the United States afforded too few places like the 
Barter where apprentice actors could get practical experience, where they could learn their profession 
by performing before live audiences. He said there were too few theatre institutions which performed 
in repertory as we did, and traveled to small cities and towns, thus decentralizing professional theatre. 
He also complimented the Commonwealth of Virginia for being the first to create a state art gallery, as 
well as to allocate funds in support of legitimate theatre. 

Dorothy Stickney took the witness role very seriously, and even dressed for the part. Her hat—a 
few cherries perched on what most closely resembled a grape leaf—could not help impressing upon the 
committee the Barter’s heritage, remindful as it was of the days when fruit and vegetables were bartered 
for theatre admission. She spoke “as a Virginian,” she said, because she had received an acre of land near 
Abingdon when she won a Barter award for her performance in Life with Father. (continued on page 89) 


Earlier this year Robert Porterfield 
(left), founder and managing direc- 
tor of the Barter, presented the six- 
teenth annual Barter Theatre award 
to Julie Harris for her performance 
in The Lark. Pictured. at right is 
Kermit Bloomgarden, producer of 
the hit play. 
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Daly’s Ghost and the Rake of Avon 


(The foliowing condensation is reprinted by permission of the publishers from 
The Theatre of Augustin Daly by Marvin Felheim. Harvard University Press. 
Copyright 1956 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College.) 
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Students of the nineteenth-century drama come sooner or later to the realization that the 
most important dramatist of the period was Shakespeare. The truth is that the nineteenth 
century was fond of Shakespeare because it made Shakespeare over into one of its own. And 
the principal tailor of the period, where Shakespearean productions was concerned, was the 
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ghost whom Augustin Daly hired to make all his adaptations of Shakespearean plays, the 
writer of the commendatory prefaces for all these Daly adaptations, the man who edited Edwin 
Booth’s acting versions and the senior New York drama critic, William Winter. 

To speak of Daly’s Shakespeare is alway to include Winter’s large part in it. Winter has 
explained “after long musing” the treatment which Shakespeare’s plays “ought” to receive, and 
did at his hands. “Each of them,” he insisted, “should be so condensed that the performance 
will not occupy more than about three hours.” To achieve this condensation, Winter recom- 
mended three kinds of expurgation: first, “the text should be relieved wherever possible (and 
‘as to this point good taste is the right, and should be the final and inexorable, judge) of all foul 
or vulgar language”; next, “descriptive passages” which are “manifestly superfluous when the 
scenes which they describe can properly be shown” had to go; and finally, “passages of liter- 
ary quality which neither facilitate exposition of character nor expedite movement, and by 
which sometimes the action is impeded, also can be spared without injury to the effect of the 
play, and there should be no compunction about excising them.” 

Clearly, for Mr. Winter, the play was the thing. About Daly’s agreement with Winter’s 
statements there can be no doubt. He proclaimed in a letter to Winter, dated June 9, 1870, his 
belief that “the stage should hold the mirror up to Nature”—a belief which he promptly qual- 
ified by adding, “I veil in delicate language and soften by gentle contrasts the terrible lessons 
which everyday life teaches.” In a word, he confused a mirror with pink glasses. 

The record of Winter’s emasculations of Shakespeare covers sixteen years, beginning in 
1882 with All’s Well That Ends Well. On November 27 of that year Winter wrote Daly, “Here 
are the other acts of All’s Well’. . You will observe that I have cut the text very freely and 
made several transpositions, et cetera; but I have not added more than ten lines, altogether. 
The scenic part will be easy and not expensive. We can have a fine military pageant and a 
beautiful moonlight view of Florence.” Despite these blandishments Daly did not produce the 
play even though Winter acknowledged, on June 21, payment for his work on it. In the same 
letter he agrees to “furnish new stage versions of The Merry Wives and The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.” Before he had finished The Merry Wives, Winter had undertaken to do The 
Winter’s Tale for Daly. “With All’s Well,” he indicated at that time, “you will then have four 
of Shakespeare’s comedies as arranged by me, and some day they may prove useful. It seems 
presumption to touch, even in the most reverent spirit, the work of ‘the divine William.’ But, 
as we both are full well aware, it cannot be acted as it stands. So I suppose we will be forgiven.” 

The correspondence establishes the fact that Winter worked on eleven of Daly’s Shake- 
spearean texts, and there may have been more revisions of which no record exists. For these 
labors, which are startling because they are so extensive, he was evidently well paid. All the 
revisions except All’s Well That Ends Well were privately printed by Daly with his own name 
as revisionist on the title page. All were entered for copyright by Daly under his own name. 
For all of them Winter wrote prefaces. For all of the productions, moreover, he wrote criti- 
cisms, frequently glowing, always commendatory, in the New York papers. 

In 1879, after an unsuccessful stay in England, Daly opened his jewel box of a theatre at 
30th Street and Broadway. There, he assembled a distinguished company, including Ada 
Rehan, John Drew, Mrs. Gilbert and James Lewis. By 1886 the theatre was established as 
the foremost in New York. At last the time was again ripe for Shakespeare. 

Now, however, Daly’s approach was to be new. Productions were to be lavishly, magnif- 
icently staged; an attempt was to be made, in other words, to suit the décor to the poetry. And 
of course the texts had to be rigorously inspected. No taint of bad taste, no coarse word, no 
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indelicate allusion could be endured in a theatre 
whose standard was beauty, or by an audience 
whose manners were dictated by fussy society 
editors. All the best people went to Daly’s. Finally, 
the version had to be printed from the prompt- 
book, bound in with a facsimile of the first 
quarto and a preface by William Winter, the re- 
sulting brochure to be distributed to first-night 
auditors. Such were the activities connected with 
Shakespearean production. Of course there were 
also specially chosen musical pieces, choruses and 
crowds, “authentically” designed costumes, and some 
of the most elaborate sets ever mounted on an Amer- 
ican stage. For As You Like It. Daly is reported to 
to have sent a scene painter to France to make an 
exact copy of the Foret d’Ardennes, and for the final 
act of The Taming of the Shrew he used a backdrop 
based upon a canvas by Paolo Veronese. 

The first of these elaborate revivals was The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (January 14 to February 13, 1886). 
The version which Daly used was in four acts, “al- 
tered and emended” by himself and printed in 1886 
with a preface by Winter. In his preface Winter has 
indicated that “phrases here and there have been 
modified, in suitable reference to refined taste:” 
“Here and there” is an understatement. 

Scene 1, Act IV. disappeared entirely, presumably 
banished because of its obscenities. The word “God” 
is deleted four times and changed to “Heaven” in 


Ada Rehan as Katherine, about 1887. 


four other passages. Other verbal changes are nu- 
merous: Shakespeare’s robust and precise “lecher” 
becomes “villain”; “belly” either vanishes or col- 
lapses into the undistinguished “stomach.” (Alas, 
what is Falstaff without his belly!) To “lie” with a 
woman, as Shakespeare fearlessly suggests? Never. 
“Lie” becomes “sup.” “Hell” is rendered “torment” 
or, incomprehensibly, “ocean.” A host of other impro- 
prieties —“lechery,’ “priest,” “guts,” “fornication,” 
“panderly,” “cuckold,” and “dickens” — apparently 
left this verbal prettifier at a loss for a decent syno- 
nym, so they vanished completely. 


In addition to meddling with lines and words, Daly 
saw no harm in transferring speeches from one char- 
acter to another, a practice he continued to follow 
in all of his Shakespearean revivals. The motive for 
his so doing was to give more, and better, lines to 
his featured actors; inevitably, Miss Rehan walked 
off with the major share of such transfers, although 
James Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert also profited. 


More serious than these changes, which offended 
only the informed, were several errors in casting. 
The two merry wives were enacted by Ada Rehan 
and Virginia Dreher, two young and beautiful ac- 
tresses, much too fresh and sparkling in their silks 
and laces for the noted gossips Mistress Ford and 
Mistress Page. Indeed, Daly seems to have over- 
looked completely the fact that Mistress Page had 
a marriageable daughter, Anne. played by the star- 
tlingly lovely Edith Kingdon. J. R. Towse, in addi- 
tion to mentioning these changes in characterization, 
pointed to the similar defect in the husbands of the 
two women, falsely played with “exquisite” and 
“courtierlike behavior” by John Drew and Otis 
Skinner. 


On January 18, 1887, the unflagging Daly staged 
another major Shakespearean production, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. In the famous Catherine-Petruchio 
duet of Act II., changes involve the elimination of 
words, phrases and lines for the sake of refinement. 
As a result the lines about wasps, arms and cox- 
combs went the way of “lechery” and “belly,” and 
this delightful scene frequently shrinks into vapidity. 
In place of the lines excised, Daly substituted a few 
meaningless speeches simply to allow [Ada Rehan 
as] Katherine to speak as much as the taunting 
Petruchio. After his line, “And, will you, nill you, 
I will marry you,” she echoed, insipidly, “Whether 
I will or no?” Again, after Petruchio’s “With gentle 
conference, soft and affable,” she interposed, “This is 
beyond all patience—don’t provoke me.” Lastly, after 
Petruchio’s challenge, “For I am he [am] born to 
tame you,” she can only answer, “Indeed! We'll see, 
my saucy groom.” To bring out Ada Rehan’s best 
talent—a certain archness—Daly inserted for her, 
following Petruchio’s “That she shall still be curst 
in company,” the lines, “A plague upon such impu- 
dence! Oh, for revenge! I'll marry him—but I will 
tame him!” And thus for (continued on page 90) 
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My first experience in television—the appearance 
of my stage production of Thornton Wilder’s The 
Skin of Our Teeth—left me with feelings of frustra- 
tion, discovery and eagerness to take up again the 
challenge of transferring a play from the theatre to 
the television screen. The Skin of Our Teeth was 
one of the plays which went to Paris in 1955 as part 
of our “Salute to France,” and also represented 
America at the second annual international drama 
festival. When the production returned we presented 
it for limited runs in Washington, D. C., Chicago and 
New York. Following the Broadway engagement it 
was televised as a special two-hour color program by 
the National Broadcasting Company, with the orig- 
inal cast for the revival headed by Helen Hayes, 
Mary Martin, George Abbott and Florence Reed. 
I believe it was the first non-musical stage produc- 
tion televised in this way, immediately following a 
Broadway run and with most of the same cast. 

At the outset I had certain reservations about the 
prospect of presenting this play on television. I felt 
that the form of The Skin of Our Teeth, both as a 
play and as a theatre work, would make the transfer 
from stage to screen a difficult one. For just as any 
play is created for, and organically related to the 
stage, so the more sensitive the playwright and the 
work, the more will be lost by transferring it to 
another medium. Probably plays of lesser stature 
than Wilder’s are more easily translatable from one 
medium to the other; the less definite a work’s the- 
atre character is, the less is lost in such a transfer. 

When we go to the theatre we see a work of art 
conceived for the proscenium stage on which it is 
presented. We enter the world created behind the 
proscenium. If the playwright is a good one, and the 
director has fully interpreted his work, the size of 
the proscenium and the theatre become an integral 
part of the play and enhance the larger truths pre- 
sented. At the same time there will be other scenes, 
intimate, personal ones, during which our eyes and 
emotions are focused on a character or two, and in 
which the proscenium seems to disappear. In my 
experience with Wilder’s play in the televised ver- 
sion, I felt that the camera was less successful than 
the stage for conveying the whole picture, but was 
very effective in the presentation of intimate scenes. 

In other words, while the TV camera fails to give 
a play the size and vastness it assumes behind the 
proscenium, that same camera can capture the 
power of intimate impulse in a dramatic work. In 
live television—more so, it seems to me, than on film 
—the camera can take hold of a life and get into it 
in a way that sometimes has as great validity as the 
corresponding stage process, or even greater. In The 
Skin of Our Teeth on television I felt the camera 


by Robert Whitehead 
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from STAGE 
to 


TV SCREEN 


caught the same magic the stage scene had when 
Helen Hayes, as Mrs. Antrobus, in danger of losing 
her husband to another woman, talks to him as the 
eternai wife and mother in the lines beginning, “This 
bottle contains everything a woman knows...” 
The TV version also achieved great effectiveness 
in the scenes which depicted the fortuneteller (Flor- 
ence Reed) predicting the future; Sabina (Mary 
Martin) confiding that she is going to seduce the 
whole world, starting with Mr. Antrobus; and Mr. 
Antrobus (George Abbott) coming back from the 
war in the last act. In these instances and others, 
although the over-all production lost the clarity and 
style of the stage performance, the camera compen- 


In Act II, of The Skin of Our Teeth, the speech 
by Mrs. Antrobus (Helen Hayes) about “every- 
thing a woman knows,” transferred effectively to 
television, the author feels. The scene is from 
the Paris production. Heller Halliday and George 
Abbott are the other principals shown at center. 
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sated for a great deal by providing a real impulse 
and life. 

Other scenes, however, needed the proportions 
which only the proscenium could give them. The use 
of the animals in the first act, for instance, could not 
be as effective on television as on the stage. Their 
presence is important in relation to the style of the 
whole picture (which the camera could not pick up), 
to give an awareness of what is beyond the wall. And 
the end of the first act, the point at which the house 
starts to fall apart, could not be duplicated without 
a total reconception of the scene. At the finish of the 
play, when the family is set against the philosophies 
of the world which pass as figures against the sky, 


Backstage at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre in 
Paris, where The Skin of Our Teeth played dur- 
ing the, summer of 1955—both as “Salute to 
France” and Paris festival entries—producer 
Robert Whitehead (left) is shown with costume 
designer Helene Pons and the play’s director, 
Alan Schneider. 


and the family of man is related to the world of 
time, the stage beautifully fuses and enhances these 
two elements, the small scene and the large picture. 
A compulsion I kept feeling in the television studio 
was the need to flash to a long shot; but this would 
have been impossible, of course, without catching 
the whole technical staff plus two or three other 
cameras left over from the prior shot. 

Another hurdle in adapting a stage work to tele- 
vision is the matter of camera rehearsal time, that 
very short period in which the visual presentation 
by the camera is worked out after a week or two 
has been spent directing the company. Then the 
camera, representing an enormous portion of the 
finished TV production, comes in like another direc- 
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tor, bringing with it the entire character and style 
that must enhance the actors’ contribution. This is 
achieved under conditions that allow scant oppor- 
tunity for experiment, for camera rehearsals are 
costly and therefore limited to one day for each half 
hour of playing time. The camera cannot be con- 
sidered merely as a frame for a finished canvas. 
Like the stage designer and the director combined, 
it creates to a great extent the feeling, the mood, the 
whole sense of composition and design. When so 
little time is allotted for a serious play, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to bring originality and character 
to the work in the new medium. While realizing 
that the solution is difficult since camera rehearsals 
are so incredibly expensive, I believe that for special 
shows more time should be provided. Under present 
conditions one is apt to find oneself looking at the 
viewing screen during the final rehearsal of the 
show, thinking of fifty ideas that you know you 
haven’t time to try out. 

Another problem, one with which I can sympa- 
thize, is that television needs stars to draw viewers 
to serious dramatic shows. Sometimes the stars who 
would be best for the works planned are not avail- 
able, and those who are available (and may be even 
better for values in the play itself) are not con- 
sidered important enough names to interest a large 
audience. 

Yet I would like to see more Broadway plays 
done on television following their stage runs. Such 
television productions would make economically pos- 
sible the theatre presentation of plays of merit which 
otherwise could not sustain regular commercial runs 
on Broadway. There are great possibilities for such 
productions. Speaking of some of the plays and 
playwrights I know best, I believe that O’Neill is 
one whose works should be presented on television. 
Shaw is another. I would like to see Saint Joan done 
with an excellent American company, bringing to it 
the vitality and inner life which characterize the 
best in American acting—and these are qualities 
which the TV camera picks up so effectively. Virtu- 
ally nothing by O’Neill would be considered proper 
viewing matter for children, and cries probably 
would be heard all over the country should any of 
his plays other than Ah, Wilderness! be attempted 
on television. Yet his works provide the finest dra- 
matic subject matter ever written in America, and 
they should be presented in the new medium. 

Television, then, is not without its limitations; yet 
every live form of art exists within limitations. And 
it is true that in many instances these very limita- 
tions give the form its substance, style and meaning. 
In the last analysis I would agree with the critics 
who, in commenting on the television production of 
The Skin of Our Teeth, felt that the loss of some of 
its stage qu*lity was compensated for by this impor- 
tant fact: Whereas in the theatre the work had 
reached thousands, through the new medium several 
million were able to experience Wilder’s great play. 
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angle American Theatres 


Johnny Brannigan, white-haired backstage vet- 
eran, brushed at damp eyes and said: “Isn’t it 
terrible? They’re taking out the seats while they’re 
still warm!” And so they were, the hired wreckers 
who swarmed into the historic Nixon Theatre after 
the curtain had gone down on Mae West’s Diamond 
Lil. It was the end of Mae’s engagement there. It 
was also the end of the Nixon—host for nearly half 
a century to the great of the world of drama. 

The Nixon died the night of April 30, 1950, with 
Irish Davey Lawrence, Mayor of Pittsburgh, de- 
livering the funeral oration. He echoed the laments 
of thousands of playgoing citizens, as well as hun- 
dreds of famous players who had appeared on the 
Nixon’s huge stage since its glamorous inaugural on 
December 7, 1903. But, he pointed out. razing the 
old structure was “another example of progress in 
the city of Pittsburgh.” The standing-room crowd 
in the twenty-one-hundred-seat house knew the 
mayor was referring to the $10,000,000 skyscraper 
to be erected by the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica after the demolition crews had leveled the the- 
atre. In an orchestra seat, lending ironic significance 
to the sad occasion, was Dr. William D. McClelland, 
county coroner. 

When the mayor sat down, the last-nighters stood 
up and bellowed “Auld Lang Syne.” Backstage Miss 
West observed, “It’s a damn shame.” But Mae was 
also elated because Lil had cracked the all-time box- 
office record for a straight play at the Nixon, beating 
Henry Fonda in Mister Roberts by $892. Out front 
with claw bars and hammers the wreckers ripped 
up the seats while souvenir hunters tried to grab 
lamps and anything else that wasn’t nailed down. 

In the midst of the shambles a few old-timers 
sighed and recalled the glittering inaugural forty- 
seven years before. Arriving then from New York 
for the ceremonies was Charles Frohman, who was 
to die on the Lusitania twelve years later. Frohman, 
who cheerfully parted with $350 for a box seat— 
for the opening was a charity benefit which netted 
$10,000—conceded to Sam L. Nixon the builder, that 
the new house was superior to his own famed Em- 
pire, built ten years earlier in New York City. Later 
the Broadway theatrical manager stared in disbelief 
when an automobile filled with gay blades and their 
ladies was driven up one of the magnificent ramps 
leading to the balcony. For decades the ramps were 
the pride of every manager who presided over the 
Nixon, dubbed “the world’s perfect theatre” when 
the house opened with the old musical Erminie, 


The Nixon in Pittsburgh was a theatrical landmark tor 
nearly half a century. It was razed in 1950. 
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starring Francis Wilson. 

“Only two or three European theatres match the 
Nixon in true theatrical atmosphere,” Rex Harrison 
once said. Long before him E. H. Sothern declared 
it “the finest theatre in the country.” And while 
there are no handy comments attributed to the close- 
mouthed Flo Ziegfeld, it is a matter of record that he 
favored the Nixon as the ideal spot for launching 
pre-Broadway showings of the Follies. No wonder— 
because they always were sellouts, revered by the 
carriage trade and steelworkers alike. 

The town’s sentimentalists wept and beat their 
chests over the fate of the Nixon. But even among 
theatregoers there were hardheaded realists who 
faced the facts. And the facts included a dwindling 
“road,” a box-office take which yearly declined, and 
the forty-week season only a memory. Consequently 
the heirs of rugged old Sam Nixon sold the theatre 
which bore his name. The purchasers of the theatre 
site paid tribute to the Nixon during its last week 
when the program cover for the Mae West carnival 
was of gleaming aluminum. 

In reviewing the show I wrote: “Well, I’ve always 
thought it very humane for the executioner to ap- 
proach the condemned in a most courteous manner.” 
Appropriately enough, Lil and her people sang 
“After You’ve Gone,” which possibly inspired the 
present operators of the theatre’s successor, called 
the New Nixon, to carry on. They acquired a vacant 
movie house and turned it into a legitimate theatre. 
The building started out as that in 1914 when it 
opened as the Victoria, a burlesque hall. Today the 
New Nixon is again a movie house, the management 
having spent $50,000 on the Todd-AO process in 
order to show the film version of Oklahoma! Obvi- 
ously this story has no ending. What next? 


—Kaspar Monahan 


(Mr. Monahan is drama critic of the Pittsburgh 
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Jason Robards, Jr. as the false-prophet 
salesman, Hickey, in O’Neill’s The Iceman 
Cometh at the Circle in the Square in New 
York. His portrayal won him the role of 
the older brother in the forthcoming Broad- 
way production of O’Neill’s autobiographi- 
cal Long Day’s Journey into Night 


In Harry Hope's bar the derelict inmates 
welcome Hickey, expecting him to provide 
a feast. Instead the reformed drummer tells 
them to face the truth about themselves 
and thus find happiness. Standing in the 
foreground are Farrell Pelly (left) as Hope, 
and Conrad Bain (Larry Slade) 


Hickey (Jason Robards. Jr., second from 
left) tries his new line on the housebound 
saloonkeeper, Harry Hope (Farrell Pelly), 
who ventures outdoors for the first time 
in twenty years. Like the other inmates, 
he soon slinks back. At right: Phil Pheffer 
(foreground) and Albert Lewis 


Four of the most alive characters in 
O’Neill’s somber drama: three ladies of the 
night and the bartender. Left to right: 
Gloria Scott Backé, Patricia Brooks, Peter 
Falk and Dolly Jonah. When Hickey ar- 
rives, selling a new line of salvation, he 
makes the girls admit their profession. 
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the iceman returneth 


The second major New. York production of Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman 
Cometh, staged off Broadway by Circle in the Square, has been greeted with 
critical ‘acclaim and, for the 177-seat Greenwich Village theatre, box-office 
success. When the four-hour tragic drama was first produced on Broadway 
in 1946 (seven years after it was written), some critics were less enthusiastic. 
Kelcey Allen, for one, remarked that the first act began with most of the 
characters asleep and ended with most of the audience asleep. But O’Neill 
had his advocates. Brooks Atkinson wrote, “.. . the drama that seems 
tediously wordy in the reading glows with promethean flame,” and George 
Jean Nathan broke into cheers: “Hallelujah, hosanna, hail, heil, hurrah, huzza, 
banzai and gesuntheit!” The production survived 136 performances. 

Greatest credit for the success of the 1956 revival, which opened in May, 
belongs to José Quintero, who won a Vernon Rice (off-Broadway) award 
for his direction—just as the production itself did. So impressed with his work 
was the playwright’s widow, Mrs. Carlotta Monterey O’Neill, that she offered 
Quintero (along with Leigh Connell and Theodore Mann, his associates at 
Circle in the Square) the much sought-after producing rights to O’Neill’s 
autobiographical play Long Day’s Journey into Night. Scheduled as a major 
production of the new Broadway season, the play will star Fredric March and 
Florence Eldrige in a five-member cast to include Jason Robards, Jr., 
who scored heavily in the Iceman revival as Hickey, the salesman-turned- 
evangelist who disrupts the routine of a group of raffish habitués of a 1912 
waterfront saloon in downtown Manhattan. Quintero again will direct. 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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1—-English comedienne Hermione Gingold headed the company for a revue, Sticks and 
Stones, which trouped leading Eastern and Midwestern theatres — including Bucks: 


County Playhouse, where this picture was made. David Baker was the composer, and the 
lyrics were by David Craig. 


2—Siobhan McKenna (kneeling), who scored in the title role of Shaw’s Saint Joan in 
London two seasons ago, played the part in this country for the ‘first time at the Cam- 


bridge (Massachusetts) Drama Festival in August, prior to repeating it at the Phoenix 
Theatre in New York. 


3—The Beatrice Lillie revue, Beasop’s Fables, was one of the major attractions to make 
the rounds of leading summer theatres. This sketch, “Out of This World,” is by Moss 


\Hart. Pictured at Westport Country Playhouse are, from left: Peter Turgeon, Miss 
Milla hannon Dean. 


nid Bagnold comedy, The Chalk Garden, was a distinguished offering of Paper 
house in New Jersey and other summer theatres, with the Gish sisters in star- 


m, Lit to right: Charron Follett, Lillian Gish, Dorothy Gish, O. Z. Whitehead 
Fit@gerald. 


was starred in The Golden Egg, at Ogunquit, Maine, and at the Fal- 


hauisé? oonamessett on Cape Cod, where this photo was made. At right is 
Rosemary Muftphy. Whe) British comedy by Philip King was adapted for American audi- 
ences by Gite (“ae a Cook. 
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José Limon was both the principal 
dancer and choreographer of Emperor 
Jones, based on the O'Neill play. The 
dance drama was given its world 
premiére at the Empire State Music 
Festival. 


Heitor Villa-Lobos conducted his own 
score for Emperor Jones. The success of 
the Ellenville, New York, festival has 
assured a 1957 program of at least five 
weeks, to commence July 4. 


Festival fever was as rampant as ever dur- 
ing the summer of 1956, but the paradoxes 
that appear to dominate the nation’s urge 
toward either (a) enlightment or (b) enter- 
tainment were even more pronounced than 
usual. At most outdoor stadia, for example, 


the inevitable alternation of Tchaikovsky 
and big-name soloists used to be enlivened 
at the box office by nights devoted to Gersh- 
win and Rodgers and Hammerstein. Cur- 
rently jazz and the likes of Harry Belafonté 
seem even more potent, with Elvis Presley 
still to be tested on the symphonic circuit. 
Yet the Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood, 
in Lenox, Massachusetts, attracted record 
crowds with an orchestral repertoire which 
critics found embarrassingly familiar, if not 
downright irritating. 

Some sort of medal for courage and enter- 
prise above and beyond the call of the ob- 
vious should, therefore, be awarded to the 
Empire State Music Festival at Ellenville, 
New York. With a legacy of only one sea- 
son’s experience and a $75,000 deficit. the 
festival nonetheless presented two of the 
summer’s most distinguished ventures in the 
field of the contemporary creative arts: a 
production of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream with new music by the Ger- 
man composer Carl Orff, and José Limon’s 
dance dramatization of Eugene O’Neill’s The 
Emperor Jones, to music by the Brazilian 
composer Heitor Villa-Lobos. The Orff- 
Shakespeare was an American premiére, the 
Limon Emperor Jones a world premiére 
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The Bard and O’Neill, 


With Trimmings 


by emily coleman 


which had been commissioned by the festival itself. The dance drama surpassed the 
record crowd of the season before; the Orff-Shakespeare, produced a week later, 
eclipsed that. Furthermore, the man responsible for this artistic derring-do—Frank 
Forest, a former singer now turned businessman, and the festival’s general manager— 
was able to report that the deficit for 1956 was around $50,000—one-third less than that 
amassed in 1955. 

As far as A Midsummer Night’s Dream goes, it does Shakespeare no disservice to 
share billing with Orff. Although the sixty-one-year-old German is relatively unknown 
in the United States except for his dramatic cantata Carmina Burana, Orff is one of 
the few genuinely significant composers at work in Europe today. He is a dedicated 
theatre man, and the rhythmic and percussive nature of his music shows it. In the 
Dream, for example, single harsh chords underline the impact of dramatic passages, 
while lovely Elizabethan-like melodies enhance the more pastoral moods. Bottom and 
his following of fools are accompanied, appropriately enough, by the most crashing, 
wonderfully awful German band music. 

Orff’s commentary on the Dream—as traditionally viewed through nineteenth- 
century lenses — is exceedingly provocative. “Mendelssohn’s incidental music was a 
work of genius, no doubt about it,” he has said. “But it was Schlegel’s translations 
which made Shakespeare known in Germany. These translations were made during 
the romantic period; they romanticized Shakespeare, and Mendelssohn wrote roman- 
tic music to match.” Orff chose instead to emphasize the “daemonic character of the 
world of this Pan-like comedy.” Oberon and Titania, therefore, are underscored as a 
fairy king and queen whose motives are entirely questionable and seldom honorable. 

There is more than the usual much to be said for the Orff Dream over the Mendels- 
sohn Dream. Orff’s is contemporary in an ageless sense. It suits Shakespeare and, 
given the right protagonists, it suits the twentieth century. As insurance for its produc- 
tion, the Empire State Music Festival had Leopold Stokowski conduct. and Basil Lang- 
ton direct. Basil Rathbone and Nancy Wickwire all but held diabolic seances as Oberon 
and Titania, but Red Buttons as Bottom should have stayed on television. Puck was 
Alvin Epstein, who was memorable as the slave in Waiting for Godot. He seemed most 
aware of Orff’s cardinal principle: that drama, music and the dance are indivisible. 

Just as Carl Orff stole the honors in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, José Limon 
danced away with them in Emperor Jones—and Limon the performer edged out Limon 
the choreographer. The potential phantasmagoria of O’Neill’s play about a Pullman por- 
ter who becomes a jungle king should have given (continued on page 87) 
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Hans Brenaa, who teaches 
dance to the Danish princesses 
and is an authority on the 
celebrated master, Bournon- 
ville, gives his son, Jens, 

a lesson in flight 


Three young and beautiful 
ballerinas share their mail in 
one of the dressing rooms 
decorated by the dancers 
themselves at the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen 


Dr. Coppélius’ magic dollshop 
is a living fact in this 
mansard loft of Copenhagen’s 
venerable Royal Theatre, 
where the prop maker 

is pictured holding court 


Frank Schaufuss, ballet master 
of the Royal Danish troupe, 
watches the copying of 
shreds- of nineteenth-century 
scenery (on floor) while 
children caper aloft. 


Two ballet children get ready 
to appear in the “doll scene” 
of the familiar Coppélia. 

They will be dancing and 
working together for 

the next thirty years. 
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... BACKSTAGE WITH THE DANCING DANES 


One of the oldest ballet companies in the world is in many ways the youngest. The 
ballet master of this troupe, the Royal Danish Ballet (currently touring America for the 
first time), is still a leading dancer; the oldest ballerina is only thirty; and children 
abound in every nook and cranny of the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. The dancers begin 


their training at seven, and they are eligible for full pensions soon after they reach the 
still-early age of forty. 
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The Royal Theatre is not only the home of the drama, opera and dance for all Den- 
mark, but it is also (and almost literally) the home of all the practitioners of these arts, 
whose days at the theatre begin early and end late. When a dancer becomes a permanent 
member of the ballet company, he is assigned a dressing room which is his private roost 
throughout his career; the dancer keeps the only key, and decorates the room to please 
himself. 

Tradition is the hallmark of the Royal Danish Ballet. Countless family trees can 
be traced throughout the company’s two-century history. Today many of its members 
spend a good share of their off-stage hours teaching their young to dance. The halls in the 
Royal Theatre ring throughout every busy day with the noises of children at their vari- 
ous tasks, studying, rehearsing and performing. They arrive on the run each morning at 
seven-fifty-eight. By eight o’clock they are dressed and ready to practice for an hour and 
a half, and then it is time for danske, skrivning and regning (the three R’s). The children 
learn English, French and German, in that order, after their native tongue. But their 


studies never become monotonous—“lesson school” is always out .when rehearsal bells 
sound, 
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JOAN CRAWFORD 


Joan Crawford, one of America’s 
foremost film players for a quarter 
century, writing from her home in 
West Los Angeles, selects these plays 
as the pieces that have made the 
greatest impression upon her in all 
of her theatregoing experience: 


. Victoria Regina 
. My Fair Lady 
3. The King and I 
. Inherit the Wind 
5. South Pacific 
. Middle of the Night 
. Peter Pan 
. Come Back, Little Sheba 
9. The Diary of Anne Frank 
. Lady in the Dark 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Walter Winchell, an actor in his 
youth, Broadway columnist and per- 
sonality of radio and television, has 
seen countless New York plays. 
These are the ten that rate as unfor- 
gettable in his book: 


. Broadway 

. Coquette 

. The Little Foxes 

. Idiot’s Delight 

The Vortex 

The Spider 

. Middle of the Night 

. A Hatful of Rain 

. Bitter Sweet 

. There Shall Be No Night 
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cular New Offer to Theatre - 


ANY ONE of These 
Big Value Books... 


(in pub. ed.) 


Your Choice of Any One of These BIG-VALUE BOOKS: 


WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES, 


Edited by Tom Prideaux— 
Brings the full history of the 
theatre to life from ancient 
times to modern Broadway. 
Over 650 big pictures and bril- 
liant commentary from LIFE 
Magazine's rich archives. In- 
cludes the greatest plays in his- 
tory from Antigone to South 
Pacific. Presents hundreds of 
the greatest stars in their most 
exciting roles: the Barrymores, 
the Lunts, Olivier, Bankhead, 
Cornell, Hayes, and many 
more! (Publisher's Edition 
$7.50.) 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

MODERN AMERICAN HUMOR, 
Edited by Bennett Cerf — Hi- 


larious stories, poems, scenes 


You Enjoy All These Advantages by Joining the Fireside Theatre 


oe 


from plays, parodies compiled 
by Bennett Cerf. Almost 700 
rollicking pages, with draw- 
ings by Doug Anderson, com- 
bining the top wits of the past 
and present: Will Rogers, 
Dorothy Parker, S. J. Perel- 
man, Benchley, Runyon, etc. 
(Publisher's Edition $3.95.) 
MILTON CROSS’ COMPLETE 
STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
—Now in ONE BIG volume— 
all the information any listener 
needs to understand opera bet- 
ter and enjoy 1t more. Over 600 
pages packed with play-by-play 
descriptions of 72 famous 
operas. Covers plots, dialogue, 
all important arias. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

(Publisher's Edition $3.75.). 


ANY ONE 
of These Big Hit 
Broadway Plays 


"goo 


. to new members who 


join now and agree to ac- 
cept as few as four Selec- 
tions during the coming year. 


VALUE up to $10.60 in Publisher’s Editions! 


N 


PLUS Any One of These Top 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON, by John Patrick—Winner of 
SIX top awards, including the Pul- 
itzer Prize, and Drama Critics 
Award Hilariously funny, a sheer 
reading delight. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) 


PLAIN AND FANCY, by Joseph Stein 
and Will Glickman — Sock musical 
smash! The tender and mirth-filled 
story of life and love in a quaint 
Amish Village ‘‘Year’s Best Musical” 
—George Jean Nathan. 

(Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE BAD SEED, by Marwell Ander- 
son—The controversial shocker about 
an angelic-looking little girl who is 
a born killer! ‘“‘A fourteen carat, 
fifteen-below chiller.""—Kerr, N. Y 
Herald Tribune. (Pub. Ed $3.00) 


wy 
GY 


Broadway Hit Plays: 


BUS STOP, by William Inge — The 
Pulitzer Prize winner’s latest hit 
about a cowboy who chases.a pretty 
night club singer until she catches 
him, “‘Best Comedy of The Season” 
—LIFE Magazine. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, by 
George S. Kaufman and Howard 
Teichmann—How a middle-aged Cir- 
derella turns a few shares of stock 
into a fortune and wins a portly 
Prince Charming. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE DESPERATE HOURS, by Joseph 
Hayes — Imagine a house just like 
yours seized as a hide-out by three 
killers and a family like yours 
held as their captives! ‘*Top-most 
thriller of many seasons’’—Chap- 
man, N. Y News. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-!0, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 

Club now, you not only get any ONE 
of the big value volumes described above, 
but also any one of the six hit plays described 
at right — BOTH for just ONE DOLLAR! 
We make this generous offer to introduce, 
you to America’s only theatre book club, 
and to acquaint you with the savings and 
pleasures you will enjoy as a member. 
Enhances Your Appreciation of the Theatre: 
As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT 
of a new hit play in book form, every month, as 
soon after it opens on Broadway as possible. You 
learn about the new plays scene by scene; re-read 
them at your leisure; discuss them with author 
ity; build a handsome lifetime theatre library 
Proven :Hits: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, i//ustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits as: the smash thriller Desperate 
llowrs, Bas Stop (named the “Best Comedy of 
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the Season’’ by LIFE), and Pulitzer Prize Win 
ner, Arthur Miller's brand-new hit A View From 
The Bridge, Damn Yankees, Inherit the Wind, 
Diary of Ann Frank and No Time for Sergeants! 


Please send me—for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION— 
the BIG VALUE Book AND the Hit Play I have indi- 
cated below, and enroll me as a member. I may return 
both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 
ship. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me ‘‘Curtain Time’ in advance 
of each new play selection. I will take at least four more 
plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 
twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they 
open on Broadway as possible. 


Write Here Title 
ee a Ee 


Write Here Title 
of Hit Play you want.................. 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to ‘‘Curtain 
Time,’’ ‘which describes each selectjon in 
advance. You need accept as few as four selec- 
tions a year at a cost of only $1.89 each, plus 
a few cents postage — even though the same 
play sells everywhere for $2.75 to $3.00 in 
publisher's editions! 


Send No Money: The coupon will bring you 
your choice of any one of the big books AND 
the hit play of your choice, both for only $1.00. 
If not selzghted, return both books in 10 days 
and your membership will be cancelled. Other 
wise send only $1, plus few cents postage, and 
keep BOTH. Mail coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-10, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


PR ccccscretonn ene 


(Piease Print Plainly) 
Street and Number 


Zone 
if any) 


(Offer good in Continental U 8S. A. only) 


—_ a oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 





By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use The- 
atre Arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who 
just enjoy thumbing through their 
back issues... 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all 
time. This gold stamped binder, 
sturdy enough to withstand con- 
stant usage, is the perfect gift— 
for yourself and all Theatre Arts 
minded friends. $2.50. 


* Holds 12 Issues 


send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 


208 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Toward a Theatre 
of the Nations 
(continued from page 25) 


the intervals of action. Such was the 
stuff of improvised comedy as it 
emerged from the Dark Ages into 
the Renaissance sunlight of Italy, 
France and Spain. Here, once again, 
comedy is emerging, finding its na- 
tive tongue, its familiar jest, its 
characteristic color and rhythm. 
With time and opportunity thése 
naturally gifted actors will evoke a 
dramatic literature appropriate to 
their needs and preoccupations. In 
the meanwhile their comic acting 
and invention has a freshness and 
spontaneity all its own. 


Comedy fared well in the 1956 fes- 
tival. The National Theatre of 
Bucharest brought a perfect example 
of nineteenth-century farce in Une 
Lettre Perdue (A Lost Letter), by 
the leading Rumanian playwright of 
the end of the century, I. L. Caragi- 
ale, for whom the Bucharest theatre 
is named. Written in a playful sa- 
tiric mood, this period comedy was 
played with such precision, vigor and 
brilliance that an audience totally 
unfamiliar with the language laughed 
delightedly throughout. The scenery 
itself was witty, featuring provincial 
pretentiousness in a period which 
was evidently the Rumanian equiva- 
lent of Victorian. The style of acting 
was in the best comic tradition, per- 
fectly adapted to the artifices and 
absurdities of a plot in which a wild 
chase after a lost, incriminating let- 
ter was the excuse for a satiric 
picture of small-town corruption, 
electoral skulduggery and hilarious 
misunderstandings. The sharp char- 
acterization of each of the reprehen- 
sible parties concerned was so clev- 
erly accomplished by costume, ges- 
ture and expert interplay that the 
audience could relish the niceties of 
performance, even though unable to 
follow the details of a _ palpably 
absurd plot. 


In the second play-the same Ru- 
manian company displayed its com- 
petence in modern, realistic acting. 
The work, Derniére Heure (implying 
the last minute of that Last Hour) 
was written by Mihail Sebastian, a 
playwright whose death in an acci- 
dent in 1945 was a great loss to the 
Rumanian theatre. It is set in the 
year 1935, and like Caragiale’s com- 
edy of fifty years earlier, is con- 
cerned with blackmail and corrup- 
tion in government and _ business. 
Two lively acts lead to a weak end- 
ing in which the wickedness and 
venality of the political and finan- 


cial tycoons degenerate into stereo- 
type, though the major idea, that 
of an innocent and high-minded pro- 
fessor being mistaken for a_ black- 
mailer, is diverting enough. The 
actors who had proved their skill in 
stylized high comedy the night be- 
fore, again carried away the honors 
by exhibiting their adaptability to 
the exigencies of modern realism. 


A warm welcome also was given 
to the actors of the Theater in der 
Josefstadt. Its name alone evokes a 
flood of happy theatrical memories— 
not least among them, those of 
Schnitzler and Reinhardt. The com- 
pany played an engaging comedy by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, a truly 
Viennese comedy of the twenties 
called L’Irrésolu (which might be 
translated The Waverer, the man 
who can’t make up his mind). 
Lightly written, deftly played, with 
an undercurrent of nostalgia for the 
Vienna of the waltzes, the cafés, the 
elegant, fin-de-siécle aristocracy, L’Ir- 
résolu again and again made its 
point through performance. Leopold 
Rudolf was a charmingly vague, 
modest and irresistible Count Biihl, 
Elisabeth Markus proved authorita- 
tive as his sister, and Aglaja Schmid 
was lovely to look at as the Héléne 
who all but says, “Speak for your- 
self, John,” when the count proposes 
on his nephew's behalf. 


The Italians also were in gay 
mood this year. Before the acting 
company appeared on the scene, the 
San Carlo Opera of Naples had 
opened the festival season with a 
brilliant production of The Barber of 
Seville, followed by La Bohéme. 
These opening guns of the lyric sec- 
tion of the festival were received 
with enthusiasm, though Benjamin 
Britten’s The Turn of the Screw was 
actually the outstanding event of 
this part—the only new work offered 
during the four weeks of operatic 
productions. 


The Italian contribution to the 
dramatic festival took the form of a 
spirited performance of Goldoni’s La 
Locandiera, directed by Luchino Vis- 
conti, whose brilliant career in mo- 
tion-picture direction is better known 
outside his own country than are his 
many dramatic productions. When 
the curtain rose on La Locandiera, 
the audience burst into applause, a 
spontaneous tribute to a_ setting 
which was a joy to the eye—a com- 
position in flat yellows and pale 
golden-browns, backed by a blue 
Florentine sky and highlighted by 
the white cloths on the tables in the 
innyard where the irresistible Miran- 
dolina holds sway. Settings and cos- 
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tumes, attributed to the join efforts 
of Visconti and Piero Tosi, were a 
continual delight — eighteenth - cen- 
tury genre paintings come to life, 
their subtle, harmonious tones sharp- 
ened by an occasional high light: a 
coral necklace, a rose worn in the 
hair. Visconti’s production, originally 
shown several years ago in Venice, 
caused a theatrical scandal; the 
frills and furbelows of traditional 
Goldoni productions were lacking. 
The theatre had forgotten that Gol- 
doni was an innovator in his day, 
turning the stereotyped mask char- 
acters into human beings, and en- 
dowing them with that life and 
humor with which his observation 
of the passing scene in his beloved 
Venice had made him familiar. Vis- 
conti’s direction recaptured and re- 
stated this fresh gaiety within the 
accepted forms of theatrical comedy. 
The Morelli-Stoppa company, with 
Marcello Mastrojanni as the young 
lead, caught the mood and pace of 
Visconti’s interpretation with con- 
summate skill. If Rina Morelli’s ma- 
turity was in contradiction to the 
youthful coquetry of Mirandolina, 
her technical skill was _ evident; 
Paolo Stoppa was entirely at ease as 
the penniless, doting marquis, easy 
victim of the young innkeeper’s 
malicious charms. 


When the English-speaking com- 
panies bring comedy to Paris, it is 
inevitable that it should be Shaw, 
especially in this year of his cen- 
tenary. The Dublin Theatre Players 
offered Candida; the Birmingham 
Repertory, Caesar and Cleopatra. 
The London Theatre Workshop, 
whose production of Arden of Faver- 
sham last year was one of the festi- 
val surprises, offered an English 
adaptation of Hasek’s The Good 
Soldier Schweik in 1956. This year 
the United States was rather con- 
spicuously absent, causing the Amer- 
ican theatre people present some 
embarrassment, particularly since 
glowing reports from New York had 
emphasized a more than ordinarily 
brilliant season. As the official rep- 
resentative of the New York Drama 
Critics Circle at the International 
Congress of Dramatic Critics held 
early in June, I did my best to ex- 
press the keen interest of the Amer- 
ican theatre in the festival, and to 
take part in the conferences and sym- 
posiums organized by the French 
Center of the International Theatre 
Institute in connection with the vari- 
ous international productions of the 
festival, 


If the comic muse, speaking many 
tongues and wearing many costumes, 
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seems to predominate in this quick 
survey of ten weeks of intensive 
playgoing, it is not because her sis- 
ter muses of tragedy and “serious” 
drama were absent, but only because 
she carried off the major honors. As 
a matter of fact the festival started 
on a serious note. The Belgian Na- 
tional Theatre presented Barabbas 
by Michel de Ghelderode, the Flem- 
ish poet whose strange, dark 
imagination peoples the stage with 
haunted creatures from another 
world—a world once painted by 
Brueghel, haunted by Poe and vis- 
ited today in the glimpses of the 
moon by such modern playwrights 
as Ionesco and Beckett. Barabbas 
was directed by Jacques Huisman in 
an expressionistic mood well suited 
to its strange poetry, and played by 
Jean Nergal, in the name role, with 
power and sincerity. Ghelderode, who 
started writing in 1925, has been re- 
discovered only recently. His name 
appeared twice in the list of festival 


The Heroine 


productions, the second time as the 
author of the center piece of a pro- 
gram of one-act plays given by the 
Comedy of The Hague. Escurial, a 
typical, macabre Ghelderode drama 
of a mad king and a sinister court 
fool, provided arresting material for 
two fine actors, Albert van Dalsum 
and Paul Steenhergen. The latter 
also appeared in .such widely diver- 
gent trifles on this bill as Rattigan’s 


Harlequinade and Anouilh’s Cécile, 
ou l’Ecole des Péres. 


The most solid fare of the season, 
however, was presented by Germany. 
Companies from West and East Ber- 
lin, and West Germany succeeded 
each other within a few days on the 
hospitable boards of the Sarah Bern- 
hardt and provided several surprises. 
No one could have foreseen that the 
theatre of Bochum (West Germany) 
would win the season’s warmest 
critical praise with a French play 
in translation—Sartre’s Le Diable et 
le Bon Dieu (The Devil and God). In 
rapid succession the Bochum com- 
pany gave Goethe’s Faust and the 
Sartre play, both concerned with 
man’s relation to good and evil. Hans 
Schalla, director of both works—and 
of the Bochum Schauspielhaus itself 

-made use of the large stage of the 
Sarah Bernhardt for the free play 
of these violent dramas. But it was 
the German interpretation of the 
Sartre play in particular, in terms of 
an all too recent violence, that star- 
tled the French audience. Hans Mes- 
semer, who played a curious, sar- 
donic Méphistophélés, was a terrify- 
ing Nazi Gétz who, as one observer 
expressed it, “breathed blood” in the 
Sartre work. The play, which moved 
rapidly from scene to scene with a 
minimum of stage apparatus, took 
on a significance and a life that 
Jouvet’s production, with Pierre 
Brasseur in the leading role, evi- 
dently had not succeeded in giving it. 


If Le Diable et le Bon Dieu was 
a palpable hit, Erwin Piscator’s 
dramatization of Tolstoy’s War and: 
Peace, which had been forecast as 
the principal event of the season, 
was a disappointment. In proportion 
to the success of the Brecht contri- 
butions to the two previous festivals, 
Piscator’s much heralded rendering 
of the Russian classic met with in- 
difference, if not hostility. On this 
occasion Piscator could not complain 
of inadequate facilities, as he might 
well have done in New York, where 
his efforts to show his particular 
form of epic and didactic theatre 
were confined by the limitations of 
small stages and, often, of inexpe- 
rienced student actors. Here he had 
the resources of the Schiller Theater 
of West Berlin, with its able actors 
and technicians at his disposal. He 
also was able to establish on the 
stage of the Sarah Bernhardt the 
three levels of his drama. His the- 
ories were exhibited at their best; 
this was the presentational theatre, 
the theatre which told an epic tale, 
preached a lesson and kept at bay 
too great an emotional involvement 
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by constant changes of approach. 
An announcer explained to the audi- 
ence in the simplest terms the dis- 
position of the stage and the three 
levels of acting. At the back a slop- 
ing platform, a sort of plastic grill, 
lit from below, represented the 
Stage of Destiny where the captains 
and the kings—Napoleon, the Czar, 
Kutusow—disposed of armies and 
the fates of nations. On the main 
stage the lives of the Bolkonskis and 
the Rostows ran their predestined 
course. In the orchestra pit, and to 
left and right in front of the pro- 
scenium boxes, three private stages 
supplied the locales for the inner 
lives and reflections of the principal 
characters of the story: Pierre, 
André and Natacha. From time to 
time the announcer explained the 
march of events, introduced the 
actors and the scenes, and struck a 
gong to mark the moment when 
theatrical action took the place of 
narrative. The most challenging 
problem, that of dramatizing the 
battle of Borodino, was solved by 
the use of toy soldiers deployed by 
Pierre on the sloping Stage of Des- 
tiny. The technical virtuosity of 
this production was arresting, and 
since the intention of the director 
was to tell an epic tale, to instruct, 
to define clearly the implications of 
the grand design, the criticism that 
Piscator’s production was dry, cold 
and excessively didactic was out of 
place. Granted the Piscator-Brecht 
premise, War and Peace was a strik- 
ing example of the theories involved; 
and from this point of view, one of 
the most interesting productions of 
the festival. 


It is impossible here to analyze 
each production of so rich a feast 
of dramatic art. Where some of the 
acting, direction and settings were 
naive, dated or merely inexpert, the 
choice of plays almost always had 
interest for a theatre-minded audi- 
ence. It was fascinating to hear and 
see Le Jeunesse du Cid (Las Moce- 
dades del Cid) by Guilhem de Castro, 
the play on which Corneille’s Le Cid 
is based, even though the interpre- 
tation by the Chamber Theatre of 
Barcelona was inadequate. The fact 
that the National Theatre of War- 
saw could play Kordian, a frankly 
revolutionary poetic drama of the 
1830’s by the Polish nationalist poet 
Jules Slowacki, was important, even 
though the production was not en- 
tirely successful artistically. The 
National Theatre of Oslo sent a 
conventional production of Ibsen’s 
The Wild Duck, while the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre of Stockholm of- 
fered the same type of production of 
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Strindberg’s The Father, reminding 
the theatregoer of the passage of 
time since these works were consid- 
ered revolutionary. 


Yuguslavia made a_ spectacular 
effort this year, sending the Bel- 
grade Opera with two huge produc- 
tions, Mussorgsky’s Khovantchina and 
Borodin’s Prince Igor, to the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées, where the lyric 
festival was held, and the company 
of the National Theatre of Ljubljana 
to the Sarah Bernhardt. The latter 
presented a play by Ivan Cankar, 
leading poet, novelist and dramatic 
author of the turn of the century. 
His play is in the main current of 
liberalism, expressed in this case by 
the revolt of the free, generous- 
minded teacher Jerman against the 
slave mentality of his fellow in- 
structors and the illiterate peasan- 
try, in the face of clerical authority. 
Titled Hlapci in its native language, 
the work is various translated as 
Les Valets or Les Serviteurs (or in 
the English version of the 1920's 
made by Louis Adamic, Yerney’s 
Justice). Stane Sever, the leading 
actor of the Slovene theatre played 
Jerman with a warmth and fervor 
which deliberately set this interpre- 
tation apart from the satiric em- 
phasis of most of the others. The 
mass scenes, with their carefully 
elaborated individual roles, were a 
reminder that the theatrical reforms 
of Antoine, Stanislavsky and their 
followers are still a dominant in- 
fluence in many theatres today. 


The general effect of this third 
festival was clearly evident before 
its conclusion. Once again Paris had 
established its pre-eminence as a 
meeting place of minds, the center 
where theatre people as well as 
other artists the world over could 
show their art, discuss their theories, 
test their talents and exploit their 
genius in an atmosphere of good 
will. From such an annual festival 
to a permanent Theatre of the Na- 
tions is a long step, but an inevitable 
one which the French government, 
the City of Paris and the director 
of the festival, A. M. Julien, (aided 
and abetted by the International 
Theatre Institute) already have en- 
visaged. It will succeed in exact 
proportion to the co-operation ex- 
tended by all the nations of the 
world—not least of them, the United 
States—in the friendly rivalry of a 
great art, an art which can and 
does eross the boundaries of space, 
language and custom, politics and 
religion, to bring the peoples of the 
world together in sympathy and mu- 
tual understanding. 





DEAR SIR: 


Los Angeles, California 
I refer to a letter by Wilma Werby in 
the May, 1956, issue. Congratulations! 
I'm happy to see that other people are 
becoming repulsed by [Maurice] Zolo- 
tow’s foppish nonsense. With all the good 
brains around, how in the world did you 
get stuck with his? The artist has—at 
long last—really become the dilettante, 
and the artistic standards and moral cri- 
terion of the universe are subject to the 
whims and fancies of that “too, too de- 
lightful” “critic.” 
THOMAS D. PETERSON 
Windsor, New Jerse) 


Would it be possible to have an index 
installed in the back of each issue of 
THEATRE ARTS? As a drama student 
I find myself searching for countless an- 
swers to questions or information on 
specific plays or personalities. So many 
of us are using THEATRE ARTS foi 
research as well as general knowledge. 

LEA JACHNUK 
Los Angeles, California 


Alice Griffin makes several valuable 
points in her comparison of the two Eng- 
lish versions of The Lark {Books, May] 
In an interview printed in the drama 
section of the New York Times on the 
Sunday preceding the New York opening 
of The Lark, Lillian Hellman discusses 
“her Joan” and “Anouilh’s Joan” in an 
insufferably presumptuous manner which 
reveals that some of her changes in the 
script were based on a “personal” notion 
of the story, as distinct from “commer- 
cial’ considerations which are more eas- 
ily tolerated. 


The Lark was a Broadway hit; and 
presumably M. Anouilh is happy with 
the fact that he has at last, after years 
of wonder at the apathy of New York to 
his brilliant plays, hit the jackpot. He 
had better be very, very happy because 
the terms were stiff. Julie Harris and the 
did beautiful 
things with Miss Hellman’s unimagina- 
tive mangling; it is extremely disappoint- 
ing to reflect upon the probability that 
we will never know what they might 
have achieved with Christopher Fry's 
“less original’ version. 


director, Joe Anthony, 


Jean Anouilh is a good dramatist who 
might just have something to offer Amer- 
ican audiences if, just once, and for the 


(continued on page 91) 
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TO READERS 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 


THE WORKS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORS=<—in 25 Fine Volumes 
-The COMPLETE Works of 


SHAKESPEARE 


The First Volume In Your “GIANTS of LITERATURE” Library 


GIANT treasure-chest of one of 


4 he poems and sonnets—complete in one 
the greatest writers of all time! 


beautiful 1300-page volume! SHAKE- 


Every single one of Shakespeare's 
37 plays—all his comedies, tragedies, 
and historical dramas, plus all his 


The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously-Bound 
Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


} ERE is your opportunity to own strikingly 

beautiful volumes of the greatest authors 
of all time —- AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICE! 

Picture these magnificent books in your own 
home. Your family will enjoy reading them. 
Your friends will admire them and envy you 
for possessing them. Your children will gain an 
undeniable advantage by having them always 
at hand. Here are the most celebrated authors 
in all the world. Twenty-five superb volumes 
that bring into your home the most fascinating, 
thrilling reading ever known. The partial con- 
tents that follow give you only an inkling of 
the treasures they hold: 

1. SHAKESPEARE’S complete works. (De- 
scribed at the top of page.) 

2. HUGO. 36 Complete Works, including 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, A Woman of the 
Streets, The Souls, etc. 

3. TOLSTOIL. 27 novels, stories; Anna Kare- 
nina, Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossacks, Love, 
and many more. 

4. POE. 91 tales, poems, essays. Annabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, The Pit and the Pendulum, etc. 

5. IBSEN. A Doll’s House, Ghosts, Hedda 
Gabler, Peer Gynt, and others. 

6. CONAN DOYLE. All the best of Sherlock 
Holmes—The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed 
League, plus many others. 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and Poems, plus 
Biographical Studies, Conduct of Life, etc 

8. WILDE. The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
and many more. 91 tales, essays and plays in all. 
9. BROWNING. The best known works of the 
beloved poet; “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “‘Ca- 
valier Tunes,”’ and others. 


AIL RESERVATION FORM NOW! 
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10. STEVENSON. 39 adventurous novels, 
stories, poems. Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., etc., all complete. 
11. HAWTHORNE. 2 complete novels and 37 
tales by the Great American author—Scarlet 
Letter, House of Seven Gables, etc. 


12. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That 
Failed, and other exciting stories. 74 great 
ballads, verses, including Gunga Din, Danny 
Deever, The Ballad of East and West, etc. 


The other one-volume editions now in prepa- 
ration are: 13. DICKENS; 14. RIDER HAG- 
GARD; 15. JONATHAN SWIFT; 16. 
WORLD'S GREAT DETECTIVE STO- 
RIES; 17. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN; 18. 
LONGFELLOW; 19. LAMB'S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE: 20. TENNYSON; 21. 
WORLD'S GREAT ADVENTURE STO- 
RIES; 22. WORLD'S GREAT ROMANCES; 
23. BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI; 25. 
CHEKHOV 

HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS : 

Just mail READERS’ RESERVATION 
CERTIFICATE to examine the first vol- 
ume, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SHAKESPEARE, With it will come a 
special reader's invoice for $2.29 as com- 
plete payment for this volume, plus a tew 
cents mailing charges, and instructions on 
how to get your other volumes on this 
amazing offer. If not fully satisfied you 
may return any book; you may cancel your 
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A Most Happy Journey 


(continued from page $1) 


getting a song just right, Lotte reas- 
sured me and then showed me “the 
way Kurt wanted it.” Her inspira- 
tion saved the day for us all, and 
when the show reopened, her faith 
in it was repaid in full. 

My career was most advantage- 
ously jolted when Beatrice Arthur, 
in the cast of Threepenny Opera, 
took me aside and suggested that I 
study acting. I called Lee Strasberg, 
who gives private lessons as well as 
working with Actors Studio. He had 
seen me sing in several operettas on 
the television program “Omnibus,” 
and without further introduction he 
said he would take me as a pupil. 
Classes twice a week started then 
and have not ended yet. I suppose 
the most important thing Lee ever 
told me was that you have to give 
yourself to an audience, that you 
can’t hold back. He said, “When you 
give everything you've got, you know 
it—and the audience knows it too.” 
Lee also taught me to make use of 
whatever happens during a perform- 
ance, even the mishaps. He told me 
that in any event, I should not get 
flustered. Something of this must 
have strengthened me on the opening 
night of The Most Happy Fella when 
my hat (which was supposed to fall 
at my feet) sailed halfway across the 
stage; and on another night when 
my suitcase fell open, spilling its 
various contents (mentionable and 
unmentionable) every which way. 

Studying with Lee also helped my 
singing. He poses various musical 
problems: One might be to act an 
operatic aria, to say “I love you” 
twenty times without becoming 
monotonous. Another Strasberg stu- 
dent, Joe Anthony, director of The 
Most Happy Fella, has helped me 
over some rough ground in the 
show. One day he had me repeat a 
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particularly sensitive scene again 
and again until I made him cry, and 
that made him happy. The critics 
used to write that I was “cold” on 
stage, but lately, and due most of all 
to Lee Strasberg, they find me 
thawed out. 


The first time I heard anything 
about The Most Happy Fella was 
when I was invited to sing for Frank 
Loesser in the Warwick Hotel on 
West 54th Street. He had an idea he 
wanted a little blonde girl for the 
role of Rosabella, a singer who could 
look pathetic and who had volume. 
I thought the audition was a success 
when, in the middle of a song, he 
rose from his chair and closed the 
windows. But I didn’t hear from him. 
After a while I said_to myself, “I 
guess that’s the end of that.”” Months 
later Mr. Loesser and his wife heard 
me sing when Threepenny Opera re- 
opened, and then last November I 
learned Rosabella: was mine, I guess 
there aren’t too many little girls who 
sing loud! 


Playing Rosabella is an acting 
chore as much as anything else. 
Once I got the songs in my voice, I 
only worried about feeling them. I 
knew the notes would come, but the 
show depends on much more. The 
Most Happy Fella was my big break. 
It is a wonderful mus..al, one that 
will mellow with age. I know that 
this is what I want, a chance like 
Rosabella, to sing and act well. 
Every night at the Imperial Theatre 
several minutes after the first-act 
curtain goes up, I do a number 
called “Somebody Somewhere,” a 
tune with universal appeal. When I 
sing the words, “wanting ‘to be 
wanted,” I do it just as Jo Sullivan 
feels it—and for that matter, every- 
one else. 
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The Bard and O'Neill, 
with Trimmings 


(continued from page 77) 


Villa-Lobos ample impetus for a 
powerful and evocative score, but 
what was heard—under the direction 
of the composer himself—was just 
another segment from a bynow 
overfamiliar Villa-Lobos sound track. 
As a few Soviet composers already 
have discovered, noise alone never 
was a_ successful substitute for 
originality. 


With due regard for the intensely 
emotional and dramatic vocabulary 
of the modern dance, Limon (as 
choreographer) emphasized the tor- 
tured fantasies of Brutus Jones as 
he attempts to escape, both from the 
natives he once ruled, and from his 
own inevitable destiny. In realizing 
this approach Limon (as -dancer) 
created a vivid and compelling char- 
acterization of the demented despot 
who is ridden by fear and haunted 
by past sins. Lucas Hoving served as 
Jones's symbolic antagonist, and an 
ensemble of six men dancers jumped, 
lurked, slithered and twitched with 
splendid effectiveness. Their com- 
bined contortions in the voodoo scene 
were fearful and wonderful to be- 
hold, if ever so slightly reminiscent 
of the best days of Denishawn. 


This purely psychopathic treat- 
ment of the play suffered, however, 
from a light case of non-plotitis, a 
disease common to modern-dance 
productions motivated by mental an- 
guish. For anyone caught without 
some notion of O’Neill’s plot, this 
Emperor Jones left too much to the 
imagination. 


East Meets West 


Since the summer of 1953 Ted 
Shawn, director of the Jacob’s Pil- 
low Dance Festival near Lee, Massa- 
chusetts, has presented the United 
States debuts of the National Ballet 
of Canada, the Celtic Ballet of Scot- 
land, and what was (quite truth- 
fully) billed as Ten Leading Dancers 
of the Royal Danish Ballet. While 
the appearance of the San Francisco 
Ballet at Jacob's Pillow in 1956 
could only be classified as a regional 
event—its East Coast debut—this 
fact in no way detracted from the 
importance or significance of the 
occasion. 


At the age of 23, the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet is the oldest American 
ballet company with a record of con- 
tinuous operation; it is a definite 
adornment to the San Francisco 
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Opera, with which it performs regu- 
larly, and it has developed in the 
past few years into too splendid an 
ensemble to be kept boxed in by the 
Rocky Mountains, Although the San 
Francisco Ballet has no stars in the 
much-abused use of the term, it will 
not be long now. Nancy Johnson and 
Sally Bailey are budding ballerinas 
at 24 and 23; and at 21, Conrad Lud- 
low, the company’s brilliant first 
male dancer, has plenty of time to 
brush up his Petipa. Even with these 
old folks at the head, the average 
age of the group rounds out to 19.8, 
a rather frightening figure, but 
lovely to look at. The advantages of 
youth become even more startling 
when one realizes that most of the 
corps de ballet dance better techni- 
cally than do most of their counter- 
parts in a majority of the so-called 
major companies under observation 
today. 

The technical prowess of the San 
Francisco Ballet has been achieved 
through the closest of working (and 
actual) relationships between the 
San Francisco Ballet School and the 
performing company. Harold Chris- 
tensen directs the school, and his 
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brother Lew heads the company 
(Elder brother Willam, by the way, 
teaches ballet at the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City.) Lew Chris- 
tensen’s crisp and difficult choreog- 
raphy has been variously described 
as “American classicism,” ‘“neoclas- 
sicism,” or just plain “Balanchine 
classicism”’—all terms which have 
been applied to the New York City 
Ballet at one time or another. This 
is no coincidence, since Christensen 
studied and worked with George 
Balanchine, New York’s director, 
back in the days of the American 
Ballet and the Ballet Caravan. The 
San Francisco Ballet and the New 
York City Ballet are therefore styl- 
istic sisters and enjoy a mutual-ex- 
change pact whereby San Francisco 
performs Balanchine’s Concerto Ba- 
rocco and Apollo, and New York 
dances Christensen’s Jinx and Con 
Amore. Lew Christensen is one of 
the few choreographers who has 
been able to absorb Balanchine and 
still create with a distinctive char- 
acter of his own, and the two com- 
panies are the only’ ensembles 
technically equipped to dance in the 
style of either choreographer. 
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The Dramatic Imagination 


by ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
introduction by JOHN MASON BROWN 


“Keep in your souls some images of 
magnificence,” Robert Edmond Jones says 
to actors in The Dramatic Imagination, 
but it i soon apparent that he is speaking 
to all theatre artists and to audiences as 


well 


Throughout a long career in the pro- 
fessional theatre, Jones never lost a 
mystic faith in the holiness of art. His 
memorable settings were fired by the 
belief that theatre could heighten life, 
could convey “excitement, a high rare 
mood, a conception of greatness.” This 
hook, already considered something of a 
classic, is his radiant testament of that 
belief. 

Whether Jones is describing “the mir- 
acle of incarnation” which is great acting 
or the practical problems of scene design 
or lighting, whether he is recalling a 
wondrous experience in an empty Pitts- 
burgh theatre, these pages have what 
John Mason Brown calls in his introduc- 
tion “the quickening touch of radiance.” 


“Warmly intuitive, poetic, exciting .. .” 


—The New Yorker 


“What he believed and imagined about 
the place of the theatre in the life of the 
spirit comes forth clearly, for all to know, 
n the rare and beautiful writing of The 
Dramatic Imagination.” 


Kenneth Macgowan, 
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Mike Todd, Broadway's 
Man in Motion 
(continued from page 19) 


Idaho, the feeling that he is in the 
Broadway area, just as much as he’d 
get if he were attending a first 
night. The shooting of this new one 
was done in all parts of the world; 
you'll see famous stars in the 
damnedest little bits, and if you 
don’t get a sensation of live and 
living theatre from seeing this new 
show, my name was never Avrom 
Hairsch Goldbogen—and it damn 
well was.” 


Michael Todd, born in Minneapo- 
lis, is now forty-seven years old as 
he chews upon his countless cigars 
and yaps into his uncounted tele- 
phones in preparation for the unveil- 
ing of the most ambitious project of 
his razzle-dazzle career. There’s an 
unconformity about Mike. He never 
has been one to settle in a groove, 
to stick to established patterns. He 
has often been told, “It can’t be 
done,” and he has quickly set about 
doing it, as was the case of his spec- 
tacular party in Central Park (crit- 
ics invited) following the first night 
of his musical play Up in Central 
Park. It was hardly an_ inspired 
show, and there were definite reser- 
vations in some of the reviews, but 
the after-theatre hullabaloo got the 
production off to a terrific start, and 
it played to capacity for months. 


Throughout his life Mike has 
shown a facility for concentration on 
the job at hand. His career belongs 
with the came-up-the-hard-way cate- 
gory, and it included jerking soda, 
peddling the Minneapolis Journal, 
selling shoes, and work as a sound- 
proof expert and as an apprentice 
pharmacist. His first youthful ven- 
ture in the entertainment world 
came about when he emerged as in- 
ventor and operator of a concession 


at Chicago’s Century of Progress — 


exposition (1933) that was known as 
“The Flame Dance.” In that tricky 
presentation there was a huge flam- 
ing candle and a startled young 
woman, wearing an asbestos zipper 
costume, and enacting the legend of 
the moth and the flame. Her flash- 
paper wings would eateh fire, and 
she would pull the zipper and step 
out of her protective covering, seem- 
ingly wearing nothing at all. That 
finish was a wow. 


It was later that Mike made some 
quick money trouping a show, Bring 
on the Dames, starring a trained 
penguin, and it was then his conten- 
tion that “high dames and low com- 
edy” couldn't fail in show business. 
Mike moved on into bigger time, 


which was New York, and had re- 
sounding flops with two Broadway 
plays, Call Me Ziggy and The Man 
From Cairo; but by the time the 
New York World's Fair came around, 
he was getting rich with The Hot 
Mikado, starring the tap-dancing 
wizard Bill Robinson. Mike stayed on 
at the World’s Fair to bring forth 
Streets of Paris, Gay New Orleans 
and Dancing Campus. He returned 
to Chicago to open a fabulous night 
spot, Michael Todd’s Theatre Café, 
but he had decided by this time that 
New York was his town. So it has 
been ever since, with side trips to 
California, Florida, Paris, Latin 
America, and to the Orient. 

I doubt if Mike is at all certain 
about his earnings and losses on his 
Broadway productions following all 
the World’s Fair excitement, but I’m 
inclined to believe that he was in the 
black with such offerings as Star 
and Garter, Something for the Boys 
and Maurice Evans’ G. I. Hamlet, 
and that he wasn’t with Catherine 
Was Great (Mae West), The Would- 
be Gentleman and January Thaw. 
He greatly enjoyed producing As the 
Girls Go, because it starred Bobby 
Clark, one of Todd's favorite come- 
dians, and his acrobatic cigar; and 
Mike put in a lot of time, plus tele- 
phone talks, on his Night in Venice 
productions for Jones Beach. He had 
no hand at all in the 1956 Jones 
Beach production of Show Boat, but 
says that anybody who missed it 
missed a great deal; and he often 
insists that My Fair Lady is the best 
musical show he has seen in ten 
years. He doubts that Hollywood will 
be up to catching its quality. 


Mike has made his New York 
home for several years in a duplex 
penthouse at 715 Park Avenue. It’s 
equipped with an attractive bar and 
he serves drinks for his callers in his 
living room and on the terrace. His 
possessions include Mexican and 
Peruvian pottery and statuary, a 
piano and a set of Shakespeare, a 
fine wine cabinet that contains many 
bottles of vintage champagne. In his 
study there’s a photomural covering 
an entire wall and presenting win- 
dow cards of his outstanding Broad- 
way shows. There are telephones in 
the living room, in his study, in the 
bedroom, the bathroom and on the 
terrace. Mike's son, Michael, Jr., who 
went to Lawrenceville and was grad- 
uated from Amherst, is around a 
great deal. So is Midori Tauji, Todd’s 
Japanese-American secretary, who 
slithers in and out and who is all 
over the place. “Junior runs the 
store,” says Mike, and he proudly 
adds: “Did you know that I’m-a 
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grandfather ? 
son 


Yeah, Junior has a 
Cyrus Clagett Todd.” 

There's a television set in the 
apartment but Mike seldom turns it 
on. He says he doesn’t particularly 
like the medium. “But I admit it’s a 
great thing for young talents,” he 
says, “and it’s a powerful way to 
reach people. Television has become 
a habit. Habits of the country are 
always changing, and that’s why 
there’ll be more drastic changes in 
the motion-picture business. Real 
true art, of which the living theatre 
is a part, has never been affected. 
Live theatre has never been a habit.” 

Mike’s monthly telephone bill has 
often reached Ziegfeldian propor- 
tions. He buys expensive cigars and 
he likes steak and lobster. He insists 
that he has given up the races—just 
can’t afford it. A legend at forty- 
seven, as he has been for some years, 
Mike was once described by Damon 
Runyon as being “the greatest nat- 
ural gambler alive.” George Jean 
Nathan puts it this way: “Mike is 
an Oxford man posing as a mugg.” 

Mike’s next project, unless he gets 
caught up in running a circus, big 
top and all, or putting on some old- 
time melodramas such as The Lights 
O’ London or Jim the Penman with 
an all-star cast, probably will be 
concerned with the Soviet Union—a 
sort of travelogue, touching upon 
Russia’s cultural aspects, with em- 
phasis on the drama and music and 
ballet. He once had elaborate plans 
for making a film of War and Peace 
and doing the shooting in Yugoslavia, 
but when others began converging on 
War and Peace he gave up the idea. 
But the day undoubtedly will come 


when he tries another Shakespear- 
ean project. He formally discovered 
Shakespeare when he brought forth 
the G.I. Hamlet in 1945. “I did all 
right with that one,” he says. “I 
made more than Shakespeare did.” 


Tough and intense and entirely 
realistic Mike Todd, son of a Polish- 
born rabbi, was divorced from Joan 
Blondell in 1950, and it was during 
this marriage that he bought exten- 
sive acreage on the Hudson, went in 
for farming in a modest way and 
learned to run a tractor. On the sub- 
ject of marriage he makes this com- 
ment: “To live with an actress, you 
gotta be able to worry about her 
hair.” 


In his Broadway productions Mike 
has been known to spend and splurge 
in the fashion of a Ziegfeld, thinking 
nothing at all of putting $100,000 into 
a foam-bath effect for his show girls 
for a finale. But he’s. practical 
enough to know that he will have to 
keep ahead to stay in show business 
—and it’s to be his business for the 
rest of his life. He has never been a 
worrier on the subject of money but 
he well knows of the perils of his 
profession. He knows that Ziegfeld 
died owing half a million or so, and 
that such illustrious showmen as Al 
Woods and C. B. Dillingham and 
George C, Tyler were penniless at 
the end. Caution may develop with 
Mike Todd as he goes along. How- 
ever, in speaking of finances, he has 
this philosophy: “I’ve been broke but 
I’ve never been poor. Being poor is 
a state of mind; being broke is a 
temporary situation. Thank God it’s 
been temporary with me—so far.” 


How Living Theatre Won State Legislators 


(continued from page 65) 


Miss Stickney appealed to the com- 
mitee’s chamber - of -commerce _in- 
stinct. She said that when people 
travel, they look for something dif- 
ferent, and for that reason Abing- 
don, Virginia, had become a common 
tourist destination. 

Larry Gates, in his appeal to the 
committee, stressed the educational 
and cultural benefits of the Barter 
enterprise. The previous week he 
had played George Washington on 
the television program “Omnibus,” 
and he remarked that it was through 
drama presentation that such illus- 
trieus Virginians are kept “alive.” 
His testimony had its effect. 

The representative of the women’s 
clubs mentioned the fact that 90 per 
cent of the sponsoring groups of 
Barter touring units raise money for 
community projects. She said the 
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Barter Theatre thus helped people 
to help themselves. Then the school- 
teacher told the legislators how 
many children see live theatre due 
to the Barter, and that such hinter- 
land playing as ours created a seri- 
ous, full-time audience. 

When all was said and done it had 
been a notable day for the living 
theatre—and the committee rose to 
the occasion. This year the State of 
Virginia increased its grant to the 
Barter Theatre to $15,000. 

In the early thirties the actors of 
the Barter literally ate the box-office 
receipts. Today the theatre (like the 
whole country) is on surer economic 
footing, but the basic idea has not 
changed. Our audiences now as then, 
we trust, receive spiritual and cul- 
tural nourishment. It is still most 
satisfying bartering! 
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Daly's Ghost and the 
Rake of Avon 


(continued from page 68) 


the moment, the whole play was 
metamorphosed into the taming by 
the shrew. 

In Daly’s hands A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream became a spectacle, 
not a play at all. Daly’s revisions 
were typical. Since the plot is fun- 
damentally meager, he could not af- 
ford to eliminate any parts of it; 
consequently his excisions were ruth- 
less cuts of many well-known and 
much loved poetic passages. It was 
in connection with A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream that Archer pointed 
out the fatal resemblance between 
Daly and dele. For some blunders 
there is no _ accounting; where 
Shakespeare wrote, “Were the world 
mine, Demetrius being bated, The 
rest I'd give to be to you translated,” 
Daly had Miss Rehan say, “Were the 
world mine, it would I give to be to 
you transformed.” The only explana- 
tion one can offer is that Daly some- 
how confused “bated” with “baited,” 
which had disagreeable or inelegant 
overtones. Certainly it was such 
prudery that prompted him to 
change “virgin patent” to “maiden 
heart and vow,” “from her bum” to 
“from beneath,” and “lovers, to bed” 
to “lovers, now list.” 

After the lapse of a season, Daly 
returned to Shakespeare on Decem- 
ber 17, 1889, when he presented As 
You Like It. The many cuts “in the 
interest of good taste” involved the 
typical deletion of lines of Eliza- 
bethan smut together with the ac- 
customed changes of words: “God” 
to “Heaven,” “spit” to “cough,” and 
“bastard” to “little child.” On the 
subject of these verbal revisions, 
Daly stirred up some bitter comment 
by his change of Rosalind’s “my 
child’s father” to “my father’s child,” 
thereby making Rosalind refer to 
herself in answer to Celia’s query, 
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“But is all this for your father?” 
rather than to Orlando, and her in- 
tentions regarding him. 

Twelfth Night presents an intri- 
guing contradiction. Daly and Winter 
made a mess of the text. Archer said 
that he seems to “cut and rearrange 
as much as he possibly can without 
absolutely going the length of Dry- 
den, Tate and Cibber, and rewriting 
his author.”’ But at the same time, 
the revival was delightful; “what- 
ever lapses of taste, he has truly 
revived the play,” Archer was forced 
to conclude. Certainly the success of 
the revival justifies Archer’s praise. 
Daly’s revivals had many faults, but 
they were errors of judgment com- 
mon to his age. One must not fail 
to appreciate the opulence and care 
of his productions, their service to 
the Shakespearean tradition and to 
the stage, and their well-intended ef- 
fort to provide entertainment. 

Although Twelfth Night had been 
a sprightly revival, Daly’s subse- 
quent production, The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, was a dismal failure. 
Viola and Rosalind provided mate- 
rial worthy of stars, but to mold 
Julia into the central figure of The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Daly not 
only had an insufficiently drawn per- 
sonality to work with, but he also 
was inextricably involved in a minor 
play which could not stand up under 
his rough handling. Such worth as 
there is in the play he distorted so 
ridiculously that Shaw labeled the 
revival “a vaudeville .. . founded by 
Augustin Daly on Shakespeare.” To 
this Shaw added a general condem- 
nation of that “school” of managers 
which considered Shakespeare “a 
wretchedly unskillful dramatic au- 
thor.” In New York The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona was presented only 
twenty-six times. In London it lasted 
one week. It was never revived 
again by Daly. Since Winter worked 
over the text, it is only fair to allow 
him the final word. His one sentence 
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in defense of the changes is almost 
incoherent: “The preparations for 
actions which intrinsically are slight, 
should not be more elaborate and 
important than the actions them- 
selves, and, therefore, at several 
points, the progress of the movement 
has been assumed rather than shown 

an .arrangement whereby, in this.. 
case, the action is much accelerated.” 
No wonder he considered Shake- 
speare’s language unrefined. 

Daly was essentially a man of the 
nineteenth century; his theatre rep- 
resented the tastes of his times; and 
it was declining with the closing 
years of the century. So, too, his 
Shakespearean revivals had reached 
the peak of achievement with The 
Taming of the Shrew, As You Like 
It and Twelfth Night. His last three 
efforts, Much Ado About Nothing, 
The Tempest and The Merchant of 
Venice, were pale imitations of his 
past grandeur. True, they kept up 
his standard of opulence and they 
offered some interesting impersona- 
tions—notably Sidney Herbert’s Shy- 
lock and Ada Rehan’s Portia—but 
they were derivative rather than 
new productions. 


There is no question that by 1896 
Daly’s Theatre was beginning to de- 
cline. It had social prestige, it is 
true, which it retained until the end. 
But Daly had founde no actors to 
replace the departed members of his 
company: John Drew, Otis Skinner, 
Virginia Dreher, Edith Kingdon, 
James Lewis. Ada Rehan and Mrs. 
Gilbert were not enough to carry the 
entire burden. Sidney Herbert was 
talented, but was best in limited 
character parts. 

Just as important was Daly’s fail- 
ure to keep abreast of the times. 
Conditions, methods, plays were 
changing. The theatre world was 
consciously standing on the thresh- 
old of the twentieth century with 
mechanical developments, business 
syndicates and new playwrights 
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(Wilde, Shaw, Fitch) already knock- 
ing at the door. 

Daly’s admiration and love for 
Shakespeare were not invariably ac- 
companied by taste and intelligence. 
The irony is that his efforts are fre- 
quently remembered as much for 
their excesses as for their excel- 
lences; Shaw, who saw many of 
these productions, labeled them 
“fricassees,” though he was equally 
appalled by the productions of Irv- 
ing and Tree. J. R. Towse, drama 
critic of the New York Evening Post 
and author of Sixty Years of the 
Theatre, judged that Daly “had ar- 
tistic instincts and ambitions, but not 
the knowledge, the persistence, or 
the material to bring his more seri- 
ous endeavors to full fruition.” 





Stage Design: New Directions 
or Dead End? 


(continued from page 28) 


mind’s eye of the dramatist. The de- 
signer makes soundings in the hearts 
of the characters, observing them in 
conflict to determine what kind of 
theatrical dress suits these charac- 
ters, and what external atmosphere 
best meets the necessities of this 
inner drama. 


The designer’s own feeling for the 
play will determine the direction 
away from reality that the produc- 
tion will follow. He will be guided 
by his own compass of intuition 
toward a determined feeling or mood 
for the production. By evoking in 
himself a feeling he has once expe- 
rienced, he proceeds to dramatize 
that feeling for others who have ex- 
perienced a similar feeling. The de- 
signer translates this feeling onto 
the stage in theatrical terms of color, 
form, line and light so that an audi- 
ence will realize clearly as the cur- 
tain rises that the scene before it 
is no ordinary eyewitness scene, but 
something deeply felt, seen for the 
first time on any stage. This is the 
heath of Lear’s imagination, or the 
haunting rookery of The Madwoman 
of Chaillot or the ominous dwelling 
of The Crucible’s rock-bound Puti- 
tans. The designer has wrought these 
scenes from the hearts of the char- 
acters who inhabit them. Yet while 
he has made them inseparable from 
the actors, at the same time he has 
identified them clearly with the au- 
dience’s imagination. This is the 
contribution of the designer in the 
theatre today. 
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Letters 
(continued from page 84) 


hell of it, someone presented a reason- 


* ably accurate translation of one of the 


better plays directed and performed with 
an intent to preserve the Gallic flavor. I 
think it is the mistaken idea of many 
earnest admirers of continental European 
drama that our audiences will not “get” 
the play until it has been rendered as 
though it had taken place in America; 
or, if they “get’’ it, will not like it. 
MARK RAMSAY 


Mr. Zolotow usually knows what he is 
talking about... . J And yet, what he says 
in connection with Schnitzler’s La Ronde, 
although in itself of penetrating logic, 
does not in reality conform with the 
stormy history of that play. ... La Ronde 
was never thought for the stage by 
Schnitzler himself. . . . [He] strongly ad- 
vised . . . against performing [it] . . . 
[After 1918], disregarding the various 
protests of Schnitzler, La Ronde was per- 
formed in Berlin by Gertrude Eysoldt, a 
German actress of great artistry, for the 
first time. 

Contrary to the belief of Mr. Zolotow 
that the continental theatre was far 
ahead in its exploitation of sex, La Ronde 
became immediately the subject of vio- 





lent controversies which led to bloody 
street fights between police and enraged 
demonstrators. And soon enough Ger- 
trude Eysoldt and her entire staff... 
were arraigned before the court while the 
theatre was closed down. In spite of the 
able and skillful defense of Dr. Heine, a 
former minister of justice, the defendants 
were summarily tried and found guilty. 
La Ronde disappeared from the German 
stage. Vienna . . . tried to repeat that 
experiment, with the same deplorable 
results. 

SIEGFRIED BERNFELD 

New York, New York 


THEATRE QUOTEBOOK 


PADDY CHAYEFSKY, a play- 
wright who is the author of a cur- 
rent hit, Middle of the Night: “I am 
not tooting the horn for Middle of 
the Night. It is not my favorite piece 
of writing by any means.” 


WOLCOTT GIBBS, a critic and a 
playwright, considering the plot of a 
play, Season in the Sun, which he 
wrote several seasons ago: “It is a 
remarkably unprofessional effort, as 
aimless as a breeze, as untidy as a 
haystack.” 
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The Poet: Pillar of Ibsenism 


do with it, though they cannot actu- 
ally be responsible. Within about 
fifteen years after the dirty deed 
done in public, Ibsen was widely re- 
ferred to even in the English press 
as an accepted modern classic, and 
before he died he was, in Norway, 
one of the chief objects of national 
pride, pointed out to tourists like 
an ancient building. Apropos of his 
state funeral, Alfred Kerr remarked 
shrewdly: “A demon lived among 
them but they have buried a 
grandee.” The Enemy of the People 
had been turned into something 
which looked distressingly like a 
stuffed shirt. 


Among many young people today, 
there is, I suspect, some tendency to 
think of him as precisely that. His- 
torically important of course; but 
stiff, old-fashioned, perhaps a little 
dull, as those connected with dead 
controversies often are. He won the 
first decisive victory for realism in 
the drama; he was a liberal even if 
sometimes an ambiguous one; he 
brought “modern social problems’ 
into the theatre. No doubt therefore, 
he deserves to be called The Father 
of the Modern Drama. But that was 


a long time ago. And how quaint his 
paradoxes now seem. 


Nora announced that her first duty 
was not to her children but to her- 
self; instead of returning to the pro- 
tection of her husband, she went out 
to make her own way in the world, 
and, as was said, the slamming of 
the door behind her was heard round 
the world. Oswald Alving blasted the 
respectability of Parson Manders, 
and his mother proclaimed that 
“evils grow in the dark.” Dr. Stock- 
mann denounced the damn compact 
majority and announced that “He is 
strongest who is most alone.” But 
these paradoxes have turned into 
platitudes. It was Dr. Stockmann 
himself who said: “Truths are by no 
means the wiry Methuselahs some 
people think them. A normally con- 
stituted truth lives—let us say—as 
a rule, seventeen or eighteen years; 
at the outside twenty; very seldom 
more. And truths so patriarchal as 
that are always shockingly emaci- 
ated.” Just how much life can be 
expected to remain in the truths 
enunciated in A Doll’s House and 
Ghosts some three quarters of a 
century ago? 

Such disparagements as these can- 
not be answered on the basis of the 
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premises behind them. “Contempo- 
rary social problems,” stated strictly 
in contemporary terms, and so lim- 
ited by the literalness of the treat- 
ment to temporary circumstances 
that they are relevant only to the 
moment, cannot be expected to last. 
In so far as Ibsen’s plays were 
merely pamphlets, they must share 
the fate of all pamphlets—which is 
to become uninteresting just to the 
extent that they successfully make 
their points. No writer continues to 
live just because he was so right or 
so effective. Such reasons may give 
“historical importance” but they can- 
not cause him to be read. 


The “permanent Ibsen’ must be 
sought somewhere else. To find it 
one must, I think, dig deep through 
several layers of reputation, and of 
these, the reputation as a propounder 
of certain social questions for his 
day is the first. What else may one 
say of him? 

One may of course bring up the 
subject of his once famous technique, 
with its rejection (after A Doll's 
House) of the methods of “the well- 
made play” and its large dependence 
(as in Ghosts) upon progressive reve- 
lations of the past, so that the action 
seems to move simultaneously in two 
directions. We may also remind our- 
selves that almost alone—certainly 
more than any one man—he brought 
drama back into the literary and 
artistic world so that, for a time at 
least, those who lived in either world 
must pay to plays an attention they 
had not paid for several generations. 
But both of these considerations 
again suggest “historical impor- 
tance.” His technique has_ been 
learned and absorbed; many drama- 
tists since his time have been 
taken seriously as literature and as 
thought. He can be neglected with- 
out bringing back either “the well- 
made play” (what Shaw called Sar- 
doodledom) or the assumption that 
what is acted in the theatre is nec- 
essarily remote from either profound 
thinking or literary merit. 

One begins to get a little closer, I 
think, when one remembers that 
Ibsen himself was not an Ibsenite. 
His admirers tried to make him one 
even after he had slapped them down 
with the Ibsenite villain in The Wild 
Duck. They were always inquiring 
which side he was on in this or that 
controversy, and always. getting 
some version of the famous answer, 


“My business is to ask questions, not 
to answer them.” Shaw was perhaps 
the worst offender because his Quint- 
essence of Ibsenism (which should 
have been called The Quintessence 
of Immature Shavianism) made Ib- 
sen precisely what he was not—a 
man with a system to sell. Whatever 
else his refusal to abide his admir- 
ers’ questions may have meant, it 
certainly meant that he persisted in 
thinking of himself as an artist 
rather than a teacher. 


Of course he was “interested in 
ideas."’ But he always called himself 
“a poet,” not “a thinker,” and he 
once boasted that he did not have to 
read the works of his contemporaries 
because, as a poet, he had the poet’s 
power of absorbing from the air the 
ideas afloat in the prevalent intellec- 
tual atmosphere. On the other hand 
he believed that there was something 
properly called “modernity,” and 
that he was very much “a modern.” 
As a matter of fact the tardy but 
decisive clarification of his intentions 
seems to have come when he read 
Brandes’ Main Currents of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature, of which 
the thesis was precisely that “mod- 
ernism” was definable. He wrote 
Brandes an enthusiastic letter of 
congratulation expressing his firm 
agreement. And how many “modern 
ideas,”’ less specific than the right of 
the individual to self-realization, the 
right of wemen to be persons, the 
need for frank discussion for forbid- 
den subjects, his plays hold, as it 
were, in solution. Like Dostoevski, 
he was a kind of Freudian—not 
because he had read Freud, but 
because, like Freud himself, he 
breathed an intellectual atmos- 
phere which made Freudianism al- 
most inevitable. Nora in A Doll’s 
House has often been called the first 
classic embodiment of The New 
Woman, but it is probably more im- 
portant that Hedda Gabler marks 
the first definite emergence of The 
Neurotic as Hero. Characteristically, 
however, an insight into the work- 
ings of the unconscious did not mean 
for Ibsen, as it did for Freud, a tight 
system of dogmas. It meant only a 
recognition of what is sometimes 
called The Irrational Element in 
human life, of that element which 
Strindberg was to exaggerate until 
it became the only significant ele- 
ment, and which has meant so much 
in the work of, say, Eugene O'Neill 
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and Tennessee Williams. 

Moreover, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, Ibsen was always a 
heretic because he believed that a 
perpetual proliferation of heresies- 
rather, heresy which becomes ortho- 
doxy—-was the essence of modernity. 
Freud might turn his heresy into a 
dogma and, less spectacularly, “lib- 
erals” might work toward the estab- 
lishment of those liberal platitudes 
which are so tiresomely prevalent 
today, both in and out of literature. 
But Ibsen, though he inspired other 
prophets of modernity, set himself at 
most crucial points against the 
orthodoxy into which modernism was 
tending to develop. Thus he dis- 
trusted democracy without, like 
Shaw, leaning toward any sort of 
totalitarianism. What is _ perhaps 
more important, he remained to the 
end essentially a moralist, not an 
economist or a believer in the sole 
responsibility of society for the state 
of man. He was a “social critic” only 
in the sense that he criticized the 
society which men made, not in that 
he criticized society for making men 
what they are. In Ghosts the final 
responsibility is charged, not against 
the hypocritical respectability of the 
community in which Mrs. Alving 
lived, but to Mrs. Alving herself, who 
lacked until too late the moral cour- 
age to disregard the false ideals of 
the community. And in Rosmersholm 
he faced, as few conventional liber- 
als ever have faced, the question of 
whether or not it is possible to repu- 
diate the moral absolutes of Western 
society without, like Rebecca West, 
embracing the ruthlessness of an 
unrelieved egotism. He anticipated 
Freud; he also asked whether or not 
Nietzsche was inevitable. 


If Ibsen was not the propounder 
of a set of doctrines, then what was 
he? A naturalist? Certainly not; for 
he put on record his contempt for 
Zola. What then? Why, as he himself 
always insisted, a poet; a poet whose 
chief task and most influential 
achievement was to destroy in the 
theatre one kind of poetry and then 
to create another. 

The curve of his career illustrates 
how consistently, though perhaps at 
first unconsciously, he went about 
his task. He began very convention- 
ally as a romantic nationalist whose 
announced intention it was to revive 
the legendary past of his race. 
Brand, Peer Gynt and Emperor and 
Galilean move away from that juve- 
nile ideal but still carry with them 
too much suggestive of a convention 
which Ibsen felt had outlived its use- 
fulness. Verse had to be discarded 
along with everything which sug- 
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gests romanticism. And after several 
half-successful attempts, he achieved 
in A Doll’s House a play which 
seemed stripped of everything except 
prose, contemporaneity and a char- 
acteristic social situation. But no 
sooner had he got rid of everything 
which “poetic” suggests, than he be- 
gan to enlarge his themes and to 
give his plays a kind of resonance 
which A Doll’s House does not have. 

Externally this means the use of 
symbols, like the burning of the or- 
phanage in Ghosts. More important, 
it means the continual suggestion of 
implications beyond the specific sit- 
uation, and the gradual disappear- 
ance of anything which could be re- 
duced to a simple “thesis” or be 
called merely “realistic.” A Doll’s 


House means just what it says and 
no more. Ghosts suggests as well as 
says. The Wild Duck has become 
what the French have always con- 
sidered it, net a realistic play or a 
social play, but “symbolist drama.” 
Hedda Gabler is essentially charac- 
ter study of a new kind, and the 
subsequent plays come to rely so 
completely upon symbols and sug- 
gestions as sometimes to defeat their 
purpose. 

If there is a permanent Ibsen (and 
I think there is), it is Ibsen the dra- 
matist who passed through realism 
to achieve a new kind of poetry for 
the theatre. And is it not precisely 
this new kind of peetry which the 
most interesting contemporary dra- 
matists are still trying to find? 
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Theatre USA 
(continued from page 62) 

including members of the civic the- 
atre, drama students and playgoers 
from the Toledo area. The group 
sees four or five plays, along with 
radio and television shows; visits 
backstage at productions on and off 
Broadway, and tours other theatrical 
institutions. Dorman E. Richardson 
of the Toledo Repertory. Theatre, 
who is editor of the Ohio Commu- 
nity Theatre Association Newsletter, 
directs the show train. 


The PLAYERS OF OSWEGO, New 
York, presented an award to the 
Oswego Palladium-Times “in recog- 
nition of its extraordinary commu- 
nity spirit,” as well as for its 
contributions to the little-theatre 
movement and its support of the 
local group. In speaking for the the- 
atre organization, Mrs. Betty Huey 
Saunders pointed out that the group 
existed to try to bring the commu- 
nity good drama; that its members 
worked to increase their own knowl- 
edge of theatre, and had not tried to 
take anything out of the community, 
but rather sought to put into it as 
much as possible—“in talent, energy, 
and entertainment.” Last season’s 
productions included the first non- 
professional offering of A Dash of 
Bitters, which later was optioned for 
Broadway. A_ successful program 
held recently was based on THEATRE 
ARTS, in which six people were given 
five minutes each to review articles 
they found especially interesting: 

A popular and profitable way of 
assuring ticket sales for community 
theatres is the sponsorship of per- 
formances by civic groups in their 
own fund-raising activities. KARAMU 
HOUSE in Cleveland offers a club 
plan for industrial groups, churches, 
and social, educational or employee 
groups, in either the Arena Theatre 
(seating 140) or the Proscenium 
Theatre (seating 223). Organizations 
can contract for a minimum. of 25 
seats, and up to 223, at $1 per seat, 
and sell them at any price desired. 
The theatre supplies speakers for 
meetings of civic organizations, to 
tell about Karamu’s work in com- 
munity relations; and as a Red 
Feather agency, it arranges group 
tours of Karamu House. 

The PLAYERS of Utica, New 
York, offer local organizations two 
club plans, whereby blocks of seats 
are purchased for a particular per- 
formance, or the entire house is 
bought out for theatre nights. Since 
1951 they have sold out thirty-one 
nights to nineteen different organi- 
zations, including Amicable Lodge 
(The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial), 
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the Kiwanis Club (Dial “M” for 
Murder), and the Newspaper Guild, 
Junior League, and American Le- 
gion. The forty-three-year-old thea- 
tre group, which maintains its own 
orchestra, has presented sixteen mu- 
sical comedies. South Pacific was the 
most recent. 


One of the oldest outdoor summer 
theatres in the Midwest, operated by 
the PENINSULA PLAYERS, closed 
its twenty-second season last month. 
Located in Fish Creek, Wisconsin, 
the Players were founded by Rich- 
ard and Caroline Fisher as a theatre 
colony and playhouse for the resi- 
dents of nearby communities, as well 
as for summer visitors. Leo Lucker 
is director of the Equity group. 

The DECORDOVA MUSEUM in 
Lincoln, Massachusetts, has been of- 
fering an adult educational drama 
program in its galleries. Members of 
community theatre groups in eastern 
Massachusetts travel as far as forty 
miles to participate in acting exer- 
cises or to hear lectures. Last season 
an experimental theatre program of- 
fered a new adaptation of Moliére’s 
The Intellectual Ladies, while The 
Glass Menagerie was offered in a 
skeleton set devised by a local indus- 
trial designer. Jackson Barry is the 
director of the program. 

Montreal’s LE THEATRE DU 
NOUVEAU MONDE, which partici- 
pated in the 1955 International 
Drama Festival in Paris, presented 
three one-act farces by Moliére this 
past summer at the Stratford Shake- 
spearean Festival in Ontario with 
members of their company who were 
playing the French roles in the fes- 
tival production of Henry V. The 
plays presented were Le Mariage 
Forcé, Sganarelle and La Jalousie du 
Barbouille. Jean Gascon is founder 
and director of the group. 

The ST. PETERSBURG (Florida) 
LITTLE THEATRE recently pre- 
sented a production of the early 
American comedy Fashion, by Anna 
Cora Mowatt. There was no attempt 
to buriesque the play. During 
changes between the seven scenes, 
specialty numbers were presented. 
The group offers six productions dur- 
ing the winter season in its own 
theatre, a converted garage seating 
three hundred. The stage is forty by 
sixty feet, and the facilities include 
a prop room and carpenter shop. 


Far-flung Theatre 


Two service groups which report 


flourishing theatre activities far 
from the shores of our country are 
the TACHI THEATRE ARTS GUILD 
at the Airlift Service Club, Tachi- 
kawa Air Base, Japan, and the 


RICHARDSON PLAYERS at Fort 
Richardson, Alaska. The Tachi The- 
atre Arts Guild has been producing 
plays for servicemen and their fami- 
lies, civilian workers and Japanese 
guests for two years. Among its pro- 
ductions have been The Man Who 
Came to Dinner and Bell, Book and 
Candle, both directed by Rudy Mi- 
randa, and The Moon Is Blue, di- 
rected by Richard Braff. A series of 
one-act plays is contemplated for 
production during the current sea- 
son, and a theatre workshop is also 
planned. “Little theatre,” according 
to Airman Miranda and club director 
Jacqueline Rennie, “plays a particu- 
larly significant role in boosting the 
morale of the servicemen stationed 
in far-flung areas outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, 
and in promoting better interna- 
tional relations.” The Richardson 
Players, made up of a group of sol- 
diers and their dependents, presented 
the Alaskan premiére of Death of a 
Salesman in their Post Theatre, and 
planning to tour it to other Army 
installations in the Alaskan Com- 
mand. Their past productions include 
Brigadoon, The Hasty Heart and The 
Caine Mutiny Court-Martial. 


Community Theatre 
in California 


California, a leader in community 
theatre, has been the scene of many 
new theatre projects in recent years. 
In seven months as a producing firm, 
ABBOTT-ABRAMS PRODUCTIONS 
in San Francisco has presented four 
plays, each averaging thirty per- 
formances. The plays included The 
Rose Tattoo, Twelfth Night and The 
Rainmaker. The organization also 
operates a school of the theatre and 
a children’s theatre, and is sched- 
uling a series of Equity touring pro- 
ductions on the West Coast. 

The STOCKTON CIVIC THEA- 
TRE was founded by Frank Jones in 
1950. Beginning as an adult educa- 
tion class in play production, it has 
almost a thousand subscribers today. 
The first production was The Women, 
in which the problem presented by 
numerous scenes was solved inex- 
pensively by shuttling between a 
standard proscenium. stage and 
arena-type platforms set in the audi- 
ence. Other productions have _ in- 
cluded The Member of the Wedding, 
The Mikado and The Skin of Our 
Teeth. Service clubs and church 
groups which sell season tickets are 
given 25 per cent of the money 
collected. 

EBONY SHOWCASE in Los An- 
geles is a four-year-old theatre or- 
ganization which was founded by 
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Nick and Edna Stewart. Anna Lu- 
casta was their first production, fol- 
lowed soon after by a No Exit which 
was so successful that it is scheduled 
for revival. The organization also 
presented a summer television show 
(“Ebony Showcase Presents’) over 
KTTV. Recent offerings have in- 
cluded Lost in the Stars, directed by 
Boris Sagal, with choreography by 
Archie Savage, and Tanorama, a mu- 
sical revue. Forthcoming productions 
include On the Town and Dial “M” 
for Murder. 

In its three years of existence the 
SAN DIEGO DRAMA GUILD, spon- 
sored by the Adult Education De- 
partment of the San Diego City 
Schools, has won seventeen awards 
in various theatre tournaments. 
Shows are presented, usually for 
three performances, in a small thea- 
tre seating 250. The fall production 
is Summer and Smoke. Past presen- 
tations have included Lillian Hell- 
man’s The Autumn Garden, Maxwell 
Anderson’s The Star Wagon and 
Barefoot in Athens, and William 
Saroyan’s Hello, Out There. 


Fred Miller Theatre 
Progress Report 


The FRED MILLER THEATRE 
in Milwaukee, which opens its third 
season of professional winter stock 
on October 15, played to over 90 per 
cent capacity during its first two 
seasons, managing director Mary 
John reports. Each production now 
runs for three weeks, acted by the 
resident company and guest stars in 
the 346-seat arena theatre. Highest 
grossing play of the past season was 
The Little Foxes, starring Ruth 
Chatterton. Mrs. John believes that 
the overwhelming support which the 
theatre has won from the commu- 
nity is due in part to the fact that 
the citizens of Milwaukee themselves 
contributed the initial capital of 
$100,000 in donations ranging from 
50 cents to $6,000. Since one of the 
basic aims of the theatre is to un- 
cover new authors and to afford 
them an opportunity for production, 
Drama, Inc., the theatre’s producing 
group, is sponsoring an annual play- 
writing contest. The first prize is 
$500 and a_ possible production. 


Judges for the contest, which closed 


in late summer, are Robert Ander- 
son, Ruth Chatterton and Robert 
Whitehead. The organization’s School 
of Professional Arts began its second 
year last month. Its students are 
given an intensive two-year course 
including every aspect of the thea- 
tre, and also may participate in the 
regular productions. The final term 
of each year is devoted to full-play 
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productions by students, presented 
on the stage of the Fred Milier 
Theatre 


G.B.S. in Chicago 


On July 26 the city of Chicago 
marked the centenary of George 
Bernard Shaw’s birth with a celebra- 
tion unequaled by any other city in 
the country, and possibly in the 
world. Sponsored by the ADULT 
EDUCATION COUNCIL, George 
Bernard Shaw Day in Chicago opened 
with a symposium on “The Many 
Sides of Bernard Shaw,” followed by 
a Shavian Sideboard (vegetarian 
luncheon) based on menus used by 
Mrs. Shaw. Archibald Henderson was 
the principal speaker, and there fol- 
lowed a reading by the First Chicago 
Drama Quartet of “In the Begin- 
ning,” the first of the five plays of 
Back to Methuselah. In the afternoon 
the Hotel Sherman dedicated a per- 
manent Bernard Shaw Room, con- 
taining Shavian material and memo- 
rabilia, and the Chicago chapter of 
the Shaw Society of America was 
formed. A buffet dinner and recep- 
tion preceded a theatre tribute in 
which friends and associates of Shaw 
related their -personal experiences 
with him, and aetors, critics and 
playwrights performed and_inter- 
preted the works. Participants in- 
cluded Lawrence Langner, Sir Ced- 
ric Hardwicke, and as master of 
ceremonies, Warren Caro. 

Other features of the daylong cele- 
bration included special exhibits, dis- 
plays of Shaw’s books at libraries 
and book stores, two broadcasis on 
Shaw by the University of Chicago 
“New World Show,” and a special 
television program produced over 
Chicago’s educational television sta- 
tion in co-operation with DePaul 
University. 

The idea for the centennial cele- 
bration was that of a Chicago house- 
wife, Mrs. Lois P. Solomon, the or- 
ganizer of the First Chicago Drama 
Quartet, who hopes the enthusiasm 
generated by the Shaw tribute will 
engender “a cultural revival” in Chi- 
cago. Chicago was the scene of the 
world premiére of Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra and of the American pre- 
miéres of Candida and You Never 
Can Tell. There his novel Love 
Among the Artists was first pub- 
lished. Although Shaw never visited 
the city, Hesketh Pearson reports 
that Shaw once told him that “Chi- 
cago was America with the lid off.” 


New Theatre Company 
for Chicago 


The STUDEBAKER THEATRE 
COMPANY, a new repertory theatre 


in Chicago, has announced that it 
will open its forty-week season of 
ten plays this month with Shaw’s 
Androcles and the Lion. The found- 
ers of the group, Bernard Sahlins, 
Theodore Rossman, Lewis Manilow 
and Andre Gabor, obtained operating 
capital from sixty-three  theatre- 
minded Chicago residents, including 
manufacturers, builders, physicians, 
attorneys, engineers and architects. 
A professional resident company will 
perform with guest stars. Mayor 
Richard J. Daley predicted of the 
new venture: “A repertory theatre 
which would provide Chicago with 
nine full months of theatre will 
find enthusiastic support from all 
Chicago.” 


Off Broadway 


This fall the Greater New York 
chapter of ANTA is presenting five 
special matinée productions at the 
THEATRE DE LYS, where Lucille 
Lortel is director. Entitled “A Mati- 
née Series of Offbeat Theatre,” the 
plays will be experimental in nature 
and will be produced with a mini- 
mum of scenery. 

Among the many groups in Brook- 
lyn which have been presenting live 
theatre in recent years are the TOP- 
HATTERS and the ARENA PLAY- 
ERS. Founded eighteen years ago by 
a group of actors under the direction 
of Robert Carson, the Tophatters at 
first rehearsed in the homes of the 
players and presented their plays 
arena-style in a small hall. The 
group now has become a showcase 
for actors, and scouts and agents are 
invited to cover the productions. 
From some three hundred actors 
who have auditioned for member- 
ship, a small group of fourteen pre- 
sents the plays each season, with 
cast replacements made as necessary. 
Among the organization’s produc- 
tions at the St. Felix Street Play- 
house last season were Kurtz 
Gordon’s Dressed to Kill and John 
Colton’s Nine Pine Street. 

The Arena Players is a two-year- 
old organization founded by Fred- 
eric De Feis. There are seventy 
members in the group, whose profes- 
sions range from lawyer to actor. 
Among their productions have been 
Dostoevski’s Crime and Punishment 
and Henri Gheon’s The Comedian, 
the story of the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of St. Genesius, patron saint 
of actors. 
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| Am Not a Camera 


(continued from page 32) 


in The Deep-Tangled Wildwood at 
the Frazee back in 1925. Jimmy 
Gleason was in the cast. Later I did 
268 performances for Jimmy in The 
Shannons of Broadway. Blanche 
Yurka put me in a script she adapted 
from the Spanish—a thing called 
Spring in Autumn. I was Ramirez. 
I play all nationalities. Why, at the 
Lyceum in 1933, when I did that 
OGPU officer in They All Come to 
Moscow, I was billed as Spelvinsky! 
I even have a counterpart in Britain. 
Name of Walter Plinge. 


Yes, I’ve trouped with most of 
‘em—Cohan, the Spewacks, George 
Abbott. I’ve played legit, vaudeville, 
summer stock, tent shows, burleycue. 
When I couldn’t accept an engage- 
ment, my relatives filled the date! 
Georgette, my oldest girl, was spon- 
sored in her debut by John Golden. 
That was in 1932, with Tommy 
Mitchell and Charles Richman in 
Riddle Me This. A year later the 
child spent a fast week in American 
—Very Early. Then she did Dods- 
worth. Why, she’s had a remarkable 
career. She even went on for a few 
performances in*the original, pre- 
Tallulah A Streetcar Named Desire. 


Now, G. S. Spelvin, who showed 
up in Merton of the Movies, is barely 
a kissin’ cousin. But my boy Junior 
has done well for himself. He bowed 
in with Don Q., Jr.; or, That Smith 
Boy in 1926. Couple of years later 
Ward Morehouse put the lad in Gen- 
tlemen of the Press. Junior and I 
both worked for Edward G. Robin- 
son in The Kibitzer in '29. That 
November, Golden dunked the kid in 
Salt Water, with Frank Craven and 
Una Merkel. McClintic recognized 
Junior’s ability in 1941-42, when the 
tyke toted up 241 performances with 
Grace George and Aubrey Smith in 
Spring Again. Then the boy tried All 
in Favor. Nobody was. "Twas a rare 
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guess by Elliott Nugent and Bob 
Montgomery 


Even animal actors have trouped 
under the Spelvin name. In Bar Har- 
bor in 1947, a cat named Harrington 
Spelvin supported Elissa Landi in 
Theatre. Spelvin hounds have bayed 
Eliza across the ice in multitudinous 
Tom shows out west of the water 
tower! 


I remember a baby carried on in 
old-time melodramas aboard the Chi- 
cago showboat Dixiana in 1934. She 
was Dixiana Spelvin, cousin Dum- 
my’s youngest. Dummy was a su- 
perb artiste. He turned up in the 
original Pal Joey. Dressed with that 
Van Johnson kid. Cousin Jim, an ad 
libber from ‘way back, did Light 
Wines and Beer with Al Shean in 
1930—the same year Brother Joe 
and I played So Was Napoleon; or, 
The Sap from Syracuse. Uncle Fred 
trouped with me in the ’43 revival of 
Bob Sherwood’s The Petrified For- 
est; and Milton, Joe’s third son, did 
In Bed We Cry with Ilka Chase. I 
can’t place Jean Spelvin who was in 
Mary of Magdala with The Black- 
friars in '46. One of the off-Broad- 
way branches of the family, I guess. 
Why, do you know, even Spelvins 
use assumed names when they act in 
those garrets, cellars and rabbit war- 
rens for art’s sake! Mostly, however, 
we are strictly pro! 


Look at the long-run record: 
Lightnin’, High Button Shoes, Turn 
to the Right. Back in the twenties, 
there was The Broken Wing, Polly 
Preferred and Hell’s Bells. I did a 
donkey driver in Love’s Call in '25. 
Couple of sweet kids in the cast 
Shirley Booth and Humphrey Bogart. 


I've been many men in my time 
doctors, detectives, professors, a sub- 
way passenger, a “poor debtor,” an 
alderman, a_ referee, laborer (in 
Waterloo Bridge), gendarmes, clerks 
of court, footmen, medical attend- 
ants, photographers, callboys, taxi 
drivers, postmen, a blacksmith (in 
Polonaise), and a barkeeper—to skim 
the cream of my roles. I was avant- 
garde for e. e. cummings as a nine- 
foot giant in him in 1928; and I was 
the toast of the ten-twent’-thirt’ in 
Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl. I 
remember all the hits and misses: 
Three Wise Fools, The Fortune 
Hunter, The Gorilla, Stop Thief, To- 
paze, Vickie and Take It As It 
Comes. That’s me, kid. I take it as it 
comes! Retire? Don’t be _ foolish! 
There'll always be a Broadway, won't 
there? And there'll always be a 
Spelvin! 
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ful Miss Clairol shade just for you. 
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